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CHAPTER XVI. 


SETH DUMBRICK BECOMES IMAGINATIVE. 


Mrs. CHANDLER’s recommenda- 
tion to Seth Dumbrick to give the 
Duchess and Sally a day in the 
country was weighing heavily up- 
on his mind. That it would do 
the Duchess good there could not 
be a shadow of doubt, and it was 
certain that she required a change 
of some sort; for although she was 
now better and moving about, her 
steps were languid, and there were 
no signs of a return to her old 
elasticity of spirits. Day after day 
Seth watched in vain for symptoms 
of vigour in the Duchess, and the 
more he watched, the more he was 
troubled. 

*She’s well,’ he said to the doc- 
tor, ‘but she doesn’t get strong.’ 

‘She wants iron,’ said the doc- 
tor; and he gave her iron, but -it 
did not improve her. Then the 
doctor said that the child wanted 
fresh air. 

‘Can I get it in bottles?’ asked 
Seth, with melancholy humour. 

The doctor smiled, and walked 
away. 

Seth Dumbrick was afraid to 
mention the matter to the Duchess, 
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for he knew that she would leap 
for joy at the prospect, and that 
the hope deferred would make her 
worse both in body and spirits. 
The truth was, he was too poor for 
the luxury. The Duchess’s illness 
had exhausted ‘every penny of his 
savings. He confided in Sally, who 
entered at once upon the considera- 
tion of the difficulty, but her sug- 
gestions were not of a practical 
character. 

‘If we had some o’ them cheru- 
bims of gold,’ she mused, ‘ or some 
o’ them gold flowers out of the 
Temple——’ 

‘They might lead us,’ added 
Seth, ‘to the real flowers we want 
to see growing.’ 

Sally was ready with another 
suggestion, in the shape of a sub- 
scription among the Duchess’s play- 
mates. 

‘They're so fond on her that 
they'll do anythink for her. They'll 
all give. Betsy Newbiggin, and Jane 
Preedy’ but she was stopped 
by the look of suppressed merri- 
ment on Seth’s face. 

‘ Pins and spoonsful of liquorice- 
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water won’t take us into thecountry, 
Sally. No, we must think of some- 
thing else. Perhaps I shall have 
a bit of good luck’—adding, under 
his breath—‘ if I do, and there’s 
money in it, itll be the first bit of 
good luck that has ever fell to Seth 
Dumbrick’s lot.’ 

There seemed no way out of the 
difficulty, and the Duchessremained 
in the same languid state. But the 
bit of good luck that Seth had not 
the slightest expectation of meeting 
with did occur, and in a strange 
way. 
The duties of the postman in 
Rosemary Lane were light, and 
there were persons in the neigh- 
bourhood who had never arrived at 
the dignity of receiving a letter. 
Certainly no child had ever re- 
ceived one. General astonish- 
ment was therefore created when 
it became known that the post- 
man, stopping to deliver a com- 
munication at the Royal George, 
the celebrated gin-palace of the 
locality, had produced a letter, 
addressed to ‘The Duchess of 
Rosemary Lane,’ and, with an air 
which proclaimed that he looked 
upon the matter as a joke, had 
asked the proprietor of the gin- 
palace if he knew any person an- 
swering to that description. Re- 
garding the matter in a more serious 
light when he was informed that 
there really was such a person in 
existence, the postman proceeded 
to Seth Dumbrick’s stall, and de- 
livered the letter in the presence of 
a dozen or so curiousmongers, who 
had become aware of the circum- 
stance, and considered it sufficient- 
ly interesting to warrant an inquiry. 
The postman, with a stern sense 
of duty, did not part with the letter 
too easily. It was a Government 
affair, he said, and he might be 
called over the coals for it. Indeed, 
under any circumstances, he de- 
clared his intention of making a 
special memorandum with refer- 


ence to it, for his own satisfaction 
and that of the head of his depart- 
ment. The idea of a duchess in 
Rosemary Lane was something al- 
most too astounding for credibility. 

* Nevertheless it is a fact,’ said 
Seth Dumbrick, looking at the let- 
ter with much inward astonishment; 
not knowing what the letter might 
contain, he deemed it prudent to 
conceal any exhibition of this feel- 
ing. ‘She lives with me.’ 

‘If you're her father, I suppose 
you call yourself a duke.’ 

‘I’m her guardian, and I call 
myself a cobbler.’ 

The postman was aware that 
such a conversation was outside 
the scope of his duties, but he was 
fond of gossip and banter. 

‘I'd like to see this Duchess.’ 

‘Duchess!’ called Seth, down 
the stairs. 

Up came the Duchess, accom- 
panied by Sally. 

‘ What’s your name?’ asked the 
postman. 

‘The Duchess of Rosemary 
Lane,’ replied the Duchess. 

‘ And upon my word,’ remarked 
the postman, ‘she looks like a 
little lady.” He could not help 
admiring her; he had a little girl 
of his own at home. 

‘ She is one,’ said Sally promptly. 

The postman having departed, 
Seth, with the letter on his leather 
apron, fell into a brown study. It 
had suddenly occurred to him that 
it might contain unwelcome intelli- 
gence ; perhaps it came from some 
person who claimed the child. In 
that case, would it not be better 
for him to destroy it without read- 
ing it? Sally, aware from the ex- 
pression on Seth’s face—a book in 
which she was by this time deeply 
read—that he was revolving an 
important consideration with refer- 
ence to the letter, was in a fever of 
excitement. So, in a less degree, 
were the neighbours surrounding 
the stall. 
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‘Open it, Mr. Dumbrick,’ said 
Mrs. Preedy, who was always one 
ina Rosemary Lane crowd. There 
are in every neighbourhood two or 
three women ordained to fulfil this 
special mission. ‘Open it, and let’s 
know what’s inside.’ 

Seth, recalled to himself by this 
polite request, looked up with 
shrewd twinkles, and replied, 

‘Sorry to disappoint you, Mrs. 
Preedy, but this is a private matter 
between the Duchess and the 
Queen, and to let you into the 
secret ’d be more than my head’s 
worth. Let’s go down-stairs, 
Duchess, and see what her Ma- 
jesty has to say to you.’ 

*He’s the selfishest man,’ said 
Mrs. Preedy, ‘is that Mr. Dum- 
brick, as ever I clapped eyes on— 
keeping things to hisself in that 
way! It’s a good job he ain’t mar- 
ried ; he’d torment the soul out of 
a poor woman.’ 

Meanwhile, this selfishest of men 
was sitting in his cellar, with the 
Duchess on his knee. 

‘Duchess,’ he said, in a tone 
which denoted that he wished to 
engage her serious attention, ‘this 
is a mostunexpected and mysterious 
occurrence. Since I’ve been in 
Rosemary Lane, I’ve received al- 
together three letters—about one 
every ten years—and here you are at 
your age beginning to bother the 
Post Office.. You’re commencing 
early, Duchess.’ 

The Duchess nodded languidly. 
The letter, not being something 
nice to eat, was ofno interest to her. 

‘ The questionis,’ continued Seth, 
who seemed to have lost for the 
time his decision of character, 
‘what is in this letter, and who 
sent it. It’s a good handwriting, 
and there can’t be any mistake 
about it’s being for you.’ 

‘Open it, daddy,’ said Sally. 

‘There’snohurry, Sally. Don’tlet 
us meet trouble halfway. Duchess, 
do you love daddy Dumbrick ?’ 


‘Oh, yes,’ sighed the Duchess, 
closing her eyes, and leaning back 
in Seth’s arms. 

‘You don’t 
him ?’ 

‘No,’ murmured the Duchess. 

‘Because you see, Sally, the 
world ’d seem a different place to 
me, not half so good as it was, if 
anything was to occur as ’d take the 
Duchess away from us.’ 

‘No one shall,’ cried Sally, be- 
ginning to share Seth’s fears, ‘no 
one can !’ 

‘I don’t know that,’ said Seth, 
with an apprehensive observance 
of the letter; ‘they sha’n’t if I can 
help it. If I had plenty of money, 
which I haven’t, you, me, and the 
Duchess ’d steal away one night 
from Rosemary Lane, and ’d go 
and live in the country, where no- 
body ’d know us, and where we 
could see green fields and flowers, 
and breathe the fresh air from morn- 
ing to night. For that’s what our 
precious wants. Green fields and 
fresh air ’d soon pull her round, 
and we'd live there happily all our 
lives.’ 

‘ Like gipsies, daddy.’ 

‘ Yes, Sal, like gipsies.’ 

‘That would be nice,’ said Sally ; 
adding wistfully, ‘ but it can’t be, 
daddy, can it? 

‘No, it can’t be, unless a shower 
of gold was to come down through 
the ceiling—and that ain’t likely. 
Let’s see what's in the letter.’ 

Had he suspected it to contain 
gunpowder he could not have 
broken the seal more timidly. Jt 
was a letter without an envelope, 
folded in the old-fashioned way, 
and when it was opened, a thin 
paper enclosure fluttered to the 
ground. In his anxiety Seth did 
not notice what had escaped, and 
he turned the letter this way and 
that, without meeting with any 
writing but the address. Singular 
as it was, he experienced a feeling 
of relief at this dispersal of his fears. 


want to leave 
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‘Here’s something dropped, 
daddy,’ said Sally, ina tone made 
almost gay by the change of expres- 
sion in Seth’s countenance. 

Seth took the enclosure from 
Sally’s hands. It was a Bank of 
England note for ten pounds. 

‘Why, it’s money!’ he exclaimed. 

‘Money!’ cried Sally. 

‘Yes, Sally, money.’ He glanced 
up at the ceiling with an air of 
comical wonder. ‘ We're in Tom 
Tiddler’s ground, Sally.’ 

‘No, no,’ cried Sally, clapping 
her hands in glee, ‘it didn’t drop 
from there. It dropped out of the 
letter.’ 

‘That’s more wonderful, then, 
than all the rest put together. Out 
of the letter! There’s not a letter 
in the letter, Sal—not one, from A 
to Z.’ He laughed aloud, and Sally 
laughed in sympathy. ‘I don't 
care where this comes from, nor 
why it come. What I know is, it’s 
the brightest bit of good luck that 
ever happened to a man. This 
piece of paper’s a looking-glass, my 
child. Look at it—what do you 
see in it?” 

Literal Sally, looking at the bank- 
note, as Seth held it open before 
her, began at the beginning. 

‘ There’s a picture of a lady with 
a wand in her hand——’ 

‘ Britannia ruling the waves. Is 
that all you can see in it? 

‘ No; there’s—what funny letters, 
daddy! I never saw any like ’em 
before. There’s Bank, Bank—’ 

Seth took up the word, and read 
the note from beginning to end, 
and then repeated his question, ‘ Is 
that all you can see in it?’ 

‘That's all, daddy.’ 

‘Sally, I’m cleverer than you. 
I take the note, and put it before me 
like this Stop a minute.’ The 
Duchess had fallen asleep in his 
arms, and he placed her gently on 
the bed. ‘Now we can get along. 
I look at the note like this, and I 
see—yes, I see a coach, with you 


and me and the Duchess sitting on 
the top of it.’ 

*O daddy!’ 

‘Here we go, driving into the 
country. Such a ride, Sally! I see 
green fields and flowers and fresh 
air for our darling in it ; 

It was with difficulty that Sally 
kept herself still to hear the rest. 

‘I see two weeks of green fields 
and fresh air for our darling in it. 
And I’m not quite sure that I don’t 
see the sea. Do I see the waves 
creeping up, Sally ? 

‘I don’t know—oh, do you see 
em, daddy, do you?’ 

‘It’s got a little bit cloudy about 
here’—tracing an imaginary line 
with his finger—‘ but it'll clear up 
soon. And, Sally, I see something 
still better in it. I see roses for 
our Duchess’s cheeks in it, sparkles 
for her eyes, lightness for her foot. 
Kiss the note, Sally. I never 
thought I should come to worship 
Mammon, but I do worship him 
now, with ail my heart.’ 

‘Daddy,’ said Sally, struck with 
a sudden fear, ‘is ita good un?” 

The alarming suggestion caused 
Seth to run out of the place, as 
though he were running for his 
life, and this display of excitement 
on his part was so novel that the 
neighbours who were still waiting 
in the street for news concerning 
the letter came, first to the usual 
conclusion that the house was on 
fire, and next to the more appetis- 
ing one that Seth Dumbrick had 
suddenly gone mad. He was a 
long time absent, for it was no 
easy matter to get a ten-pound 
note changed in Rosemary Lane. 
There were hundreds who had 
never seen such a thing, and to 
whom a sight of it would have been 
an eighth wonder of the world. At 
the end of an hour Seth returned 
in a calmer mood, with a fistful of 
gold, which he let fall, piece by 
piece, on the table, before Sally’s 
wondering eyes. She, who never 
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experienced a pleasure, new or 
old, without desiring that her idol 
should share it, caught up the 
Duchess, crying, ‘ Look, Duchess, 
look!’ The Duchess | stretched 
forth her hand with eager delight, 
and the children sat close to the 
table, playing gleefully with the 
bright pieces, Seth standing at their 
back, looking at them and at the 
gold, with one hand resting on the 
Duchess’s shoulder, and the other 
rasping his chin. His declaration 
that he did not care where the 
money came from was not ingenu- 
ous. If he had wished, he could 
not have banished so singular an 
adventure from his mind, and the 
more he thought of it the more it 
puzzled him. He had no friend 
who was likely or able to commit 
an action so quixotic ; neither had 
Sally. Turning his attention to the 
letter again, he held it up to the 
light and peered closely at it, in 
the endeavour to discover a clue. 
Then it came into his mind that 
there was a kind of colourless ink 
with which persons wishing to com- 
municate secretly could write, and 
which heat alone would render 
visible, and he placed the paper to 
the fire, without arriving at any 
satisfactory result. He could not 
detect even the scratch of a pen. 
It was the most unsolvable of 
riddles. ‘Iam afraid I must give 
it up,’ he said to himself, but he 
could not give it up. With the 
subject still in his mind, he ascend- 
ed to his stall to finish some work 
he had in hand before he started 
on the contemplated holiday. Dur- 
ing his work, a hundred ingenious 
theories started up, all to be dis- 
missed but one, which took strong 
possession of him. ‘Some rich per- 
son,’ he thought, ‘ perhapsa lady who 
once had a pretty child, as she was 
ashamed to call her own, has seen 
the Duchess by chance, and has 
fallen in love with her beautiful 
face, because it reminds her of old 


days. Then she finds out the 
Duchess’s name; then she dis- 
covers that the Duchess has been 
ill; and then she sends a present 
of money in this mysterious way.’ 
The sentiment attaching to this 


-fanciful speculation rendered it 


peculiarly attractive to Seth. ‘ We'll 
put it down to that,’ he mused ; 
‘ stranger things have happened in 
the world.’ So he put it down to 
‘that,’ and produced some pleasant 
mental pictures out of the fancy. 

When the mid-day meal was 
over, he said, ‘Duchess, this 
money’s for you. It’s been sent 
because you've got a pretty face, 
and pretty hands, and bright eyes. 
And it’s going to take us into the 
country, where the flowers are all 
a-growing and a-blowing, and where 
you'll get strong and lively again.’ 

‘Then it w2// come true,’ cried 
Sally, ‘what you saw in the ten- 
pound note 

‘It wi//come true, Sally, if we’re 
alive to-morrow.’ 

An ecstatic silence followed, 
broken by Sally. © 

‘Then you know who sent the 
money, daddy !’ 

‘It was sent by a lady—as 
handsome a lady as ever you 
clapped eyes on, Sally.’ 

‘And you've seen her?’ 

‘Well—hum !—yes, I’ve seen 
her.” And here Seth rubbed his 
forehead, denoting that he meant 
he had seen her in his mind’s eye 
—a salve to his conscience. 

‘Where does she live?’ asked 
Sally, whom. it was difficult te 
stop, when she commenced to 
make inquiries on an interesting 
theme. 

‘She lives in—hum !—in Fairy- 
land.’ 

‘Oh, where's that ? 

‘Don’t ask any more questions. 
You'll see a bit of it to-morrow.’ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
A GROUP OF TITTLE-TATTLERS. 


THE following day a sensation 
was created in Rosemary Lane by 
the circumstance of Seth Dum- 
brick’s stall being closed, and by a 
written notice pasted outside, to 
the effect that he might be expect- 
ed to return in the course of two 
or three weeks. The intimation 
was at first received in good faith, 
and without any sinister motive 
being attached to Seth’s sudden 
disappearance. Discontent was 
certainly expressed at the move- 
ment being taken without consul- 
tation, and without any of the 
neighbours being aware of it; it 
was robbing them of their privileges 
to be so secret, and it showed 
an injurious want of confidence. 
Mrs. Preedy expressed her opinion 
that it was mean and underhanded, 
and declared that it passed Aer 
comprehension how a man could 
be so close and selfish—especially 
when there was so many good crea- 
tures—she wouldn’t mention names 
—as was ready to listen to what 
he’d got to say. By the expression 
of such sentiments but little harm 
was done to Seth’s character; to 
ride the high horse does no harm 
to a man’s reputation. But in the 
course of the day the discontent 
hegan to assume a startling and 
alarming shape—the preliminary 
phase of which was shown in short 
and frequent journeys being made 
to Seth Dumbrick’s stall by small 
kn’ *s of people, who stood about 
an.. gazed at the closed shutters, 
with dark thoughts brooding in 
their minds. It was some little 
while before these dark thoughts 
resolved themselves into a distinct 
shape. There was something 
wrong, to be sure; but the wrong 
was not clear until the afternoon. 
Then a palatable fear for the chil- 
dren crept into the minds of 
the gossipers and curiousmongers. 


Had any one seen the Duchess or 
Sally that day? No one. That 
was quite sufficient. The moment 
the ball was set rolling, it assumed 
important proportions. ‘ From the 
day as Seth Dumbrick give that 
party to the children,’ said Mrs. 
Preedy, holding forth in front of 
the cellar to a knot of eager listen- 
ers, ‘down in that cellar’—with 
finger ominously pointing—‘ from 
that day I began to suspect him, 
and to feel sure as there was some- 
thing wrong. I says to him on 
that very day, “Strange things is 
often done down in cellars,” says I ; 
and then I told him that I wouldn’t 
let my Jane go to his party unless 
I were invited, no, not if he filled 
my apron with diamings. ‘‘ Per- 
haps,” says I, with my mind full of 
misbegivings, “ perhaps you’ve got 
ghosts and skiletons down in your 
cellar, Mr. Dumbrick ;” and as true 
as I’m a living woman, he says to 
me upon that, “ My cellar zs full of 
ghosts, Mrs. Preedy,” says he ; “ my 
cellar zs full of ghosts,” he says. 
And then he pretended—to turn 
it off, like—that he didn’t know 
the ghosts was there till a week or 
two ago.’ 

This narrative imparted a more 
intense interest to the position of 
affairs, and imagination ran riot 
on the contents of the cellar, which 
became gradually filled with the 
bones and limbs of murdered per- 
sons—Seth Dumbrick’s victims, 
who had been artfully decoyed 
down the steps and made away 
with. 

‘And it shows the wickedness 
of mankind,’ said one woman, espe- 
cially disposed to the horrible, ‘to 
think of the way he’s kept it secret 
all this time.’ 

‘But,’ added Mrs. Preedy, with 
a Solomonic shake of her head, ‘it 
must have weighed on his mind, 
Mrs. Simpkins 

Upon which most of the women 
in the crowd shook heir heads, 
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and murmured, ‘ Ah, that it must! 
that it must !’ 

Other imaginative phases relating 
to Sally and the Duchess, who were 
pictured as being either murdered 
or chained to the wall and left to 
starve, soon became popular; and 
ears were pressed to the shutters 
to catch the groans of the chil- 
dren. 

‘I can hear something!’ cried 
Mrs. Preedy ; which instantly caused 
the knot of women to declare that, 
in the cause of humanity, the cellar 
should be broken into and the chil- 
dren rescued. Whether they would 
have proceeded to this extremity 
is not certain, and perhaps it was 
fortunate that the form of Dr. Lyon 
was at that moment seen approach- 
ing them. 

‘O doctor! O doctor!’ cried 
Mrs. Preedy; and stood before 
him, pressing her sides, and gasp- 
ing for breath in her agitation. 

‘What’s the matter, Mrs. Preedy?” 
asked the doctor. ‘Spasms?’ 

‘No, sir; oh, no, sir,’ she replied, 
still palpitating. ‘The children! 
the children !’ 

‘What children ?” 

‘Our beautiful Duchess, sir, and 
Sally, that we’re all so fond on.’ 

‘ Well?” 

‘Down there, sir! Murdered! 
I heard a groan jest as you come 
up.’ 
‘Which proves,’ said the doctor, 
realising the position of affairs, 
‘that they can’t be murdered. Mrs. 
Preedy, do you read your Bible?’ 

‘I hope so, sir, I’m sure,’ an- 
swered Mrs. Preedy in a tone of 
virtuous injury. 

‘I hope so too. Do you forget 
what it says? “Do unto others as 
you would others should do unto 
you.” And, by the same rule, 
think unto others as you would 
others should think unto you. What 
makes you believe that any harm 
has happened to the children ? 

‘Well, sir, said Mrs. Preedy, 


stammering and beginning to wa- 
ver, ‘Mr. Dumbrick has suddenly 
disappeared without saying “ With 
your leave or by your leave ;” and 
we thought, sir, we thought——’ 

‘What you’ve no business to 
think,’ said the doctor warmly. 
‘Seth Dumbrick has gone into the 
country with the children, for the 
sake of the Duchess, who needs 
fresh air to bring her back to health. 
And here’s the key of his place, 
which he left with me early this 
morning. Let me give you a piece 
of advice, Mrs. Preedy.’ 

‘I shall be very grateful, sir, 
I’m sure,’ murmured Mrs. Preedy, 
trembling, not knowing what trouble 
she might have brought upon her- 
self. 

*Go home, then,’ said the doctor 
in a grave tone, ‘and for the future 
attend more to your own affairs 
and less to other people’s. In 
plainer words, mind your own busi- 
ness.’ 

‘Well, I’m sure!’ gasped Mrs. 
Preedy, as Dr. Lyon stalked away. 
But she obtained no sympathy 
from her neighbours, who were 
only too ready to lay the blame on 
some one, and who, with justice— 
for she was the most zealous scan- 
dalmonger in Rosemary Lane— 
laid the blame upon Mrs. Preedy’s 
shoulders. So that for once the 
right scapegoat suffered. Mrs. 
Preedy went home in an oppressed 
state of mind, a sadder if not a 
wiser woman ; and the neighbours 
generally, to show how guiltless 
they were, became enthusiastic in 
their praises of Seth Dumbrick ; 
though it must be confessed they 
bore him in their hearts of hearts 
a little grudge for having disap- 
pointed them of a grand and awful 
sensation. The opportunities for 
conferring such distinction on a 
locality were not frequent, and it 
was hard to be disappointed. 

In the mean time, unconscious of 
the excitement he had created, 
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Seth Dumbrick, with the Duchess 
and Sally by his side, was sitting 
on the top of an empty wagon 
returning to the country, with the 
driver of which he had bargained 
for the ride. He deemed it a rare 
good stroke of luck that he had 
met with this wagon and driver, 
for it behoved him to be careful of 
his purse; he was no spendthrift 
whom a fortunate windfall was 
likely to drive into reckless extra- 
vagance. It was a fine day, and 
the delight of the children was un- 
bounded. The fresh air, the clear 
atmosphere, the dreamy clouds, 
the beautiful fields, were revela- 
tions to them. Occasionally they 
passed an estate, stone-walled from 
vulgar eyes, over which, being 
seated at such an elevation, they 
could see into the carefully-tended 
gardens and orchards; and more 
frequently they passed the prettiest 
of gardens belonging to humbler 
folk, the colour and beauty of 


which were as lovely and charming 
as Nature could produce, togladden 


heart and eye. The driver of the 
wagon was in no hurry; he had 
some sixty miles to go, and he 
worked for no hard taskmaster ; 
he was an old man, and merciful 
to his cattle, having a love for 
them, as could easily be seen—all 
of which circumstances were as 
precious as gold to the holiday- 
seekers, for it gave them leisure to 
see and enjoy. The wagon was a 
new wagon, of which Seth made 
joyous capital, saying it had been 
built especially for them to ride in 
on this brightest of all bright days. 
Overhearing the remark, the driver 
said that that was a likely thing, 
too, for things happened pretty 
much as they were ordained to 
happen—leastways, that was Ais 
experience ; and said it as though 
he had high authority for the doc- 
trine. The bells on the harness 
supplied the music, varying most 
delightfully according to the pace ; 


for, to please the children, the old 
driver occasionally smartened the 
horses into a trot, which they ap- 
peared to enjoy as much as they 
enjoyed the leisurely amble with 
which they traversed the greater 
part of the road. He was a kindly 
old fellow, with a face like aribstone 
pippin, and with hands as hard 
and brown as knotted oak—hands 
which could be soft and gentle, 
also, and were, when he pinched 
the cheek of the Duchess. She, 
always susceptible to fondling and 
caressing, looked into the old 
man’s face and smiled, so win- 
somely as to make him pensive. 

‘Yours? he inquired, of Seth 
Dumbrick. 

‘No,’ replied Seth, in a low tone, 
so that the children should not 
hear; ‘not exactly. I’ve adopted 
her. An orphan.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the driver; ‘then 
she’s yours ;? glancing at Sally. 

‘No, I’ve no children of my 
own.’ 

‘Never been married ?” 

‘No. Yowre a family man, I 
can see.’ 

‘ Thirteen of ’em ;’ adding, in re- 
sponse to the look of astonishment 
on Seth’s face, ‘not too many, not 
one too many.’ 

‘ Are they all at home? asked 
Seth. 

‘No; they’re here and there ; 
with a wave of his hands cloud- 
wards, sufficiently comprehensive 
to denote that his brood were 
scattered over the face of the earth. 
‘We're a travelling family, you 
see. I’ve been a wagoner ever 
since I was a lad. My youngsters 
took after me, and travelled fur- 
ther—two to America, one to 
China, one to Australia; and an- 
other’—this with a wistful look 
into the clouds, yearningly eager 
to fix the spot—‘ God knows where. 
But,’ he added, with a brighter air, 
‘they're doing well, most of ’em. 
I’ve no occasion to work, but I 
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couldn’t live without a whip. I'd 
like to die with one in my hand. 
Thén, I léve the English roads. 
You’re fond of ’em, too, I can 
see.’ 

‘They are very beautiful,’ said 
Seth, ‘to us especially, who see 
but little of em. I haven’t been 
out of London for fifteen years, 
And this little girl ’"—with a kindly 
pressure of Sally’s arm—‘ has never 
in her life seen the country till 
now.’ 

Sally’s eyes sparkled a rapturous 
confirmation. Perhaps more than 


to either of the others was this 
holiday an event likely never to 
be forgotten, and to exercise a per- 
manent influence upon her. It 
was, indeed, a revelation to her 
soul ; she saw beauty of which she 
had hitherto had no knowledge or 
comprehension ; and as she sat on 
the wagon, with one arm fondly 
caressing the Duchess, whose head 
was lying on her bosom, she wished 
that she and those she loved could 
go jogging along in this way 
through the sweet country roads 
for ever and ever. 


[To be continued. ] 


LOVE'S UTTERANCE., 


——>—_ 


OnE day a lover sought to gain 
An answer to his love : 

The maid was coy, and he in vain 
To win her answer strove. 


Heyday, how sad! 


This maid was shy, 


And blushed, but made him no reply. 


’Tis true she also felt love’s flame, 
Yet could not tell him so; 
She dared not answer ‘ Yes’ for shame, 
Nor dreamt of answering ‘ No ;’ 
So, growing more and more confused, 
She sighed,—her lips to speak refused. 


Now Cupid saw the trembling maid 
Beset by bashful fear ; 
So, gently coming to her aid, 
He whispered in her ear ; 
When straightway beaming from her eye 
She /ooked what she dared not reply. 


R. M. THOMAS. 





VOLTAIRE AND GIBBON. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘FAMOUS BOHEMIANS,’ ETC, 


A LITTLE more than a century ago, 
one lovely spring morning in the 
year 1768, there might have been 
seen stepping resolutely along the 
road leading from Geneva to Ferney 
a solitary pedestrian. Nature in 
‘fresh verdure clad’ shed her bright 
and beaming smiles upon every- 
thing around. The birds sharing 
creation’s new-found joy were 


lustily carolling overhead an ode of 
welcome to the sun, which, already 
high in the heavens, was bathing 
the landscape, covered with corn 
and vines, in a flood of golden light. 
Behind, in a patch of gay mosaic, 
lay the ancient city of Calvin, its 


sharp church steeples standing in 
bold relief against the clear azure 
sky, like sober-gray pawns on a 
cobalt chessboard. In front, the 
Gex mountains, emerging slowly 
from the fast dispelling mists, re- 
flected their zigzag peaks in the 
steel-blue waters of the mirroring 
lake at their feet. Little attention 
did our traveller, however, pay to 
all this. If now and then he slack- 
ened his pace it was not so much 
to contemplate the beauty of the 
scene before him as to wait for 
his thoughts, which were seemingly 
lagging behind, and could not keep 
up with his legs. And such legs, 
reader! Imagine two twisted co- 
lumns, placed nearly in the centre 
of the clavicular bone, on which 
is set a trunk, its fantastic and 
tortuous shape heightened by a 
hump that occupies the space of 
almost three-fourths of the dorsal 
spine. ‘magine further this trunk 
surmounted by an enormous head, 
covered with a mass of red hair, 


and sunk between two shoulders 
more fit to belong to a quadruped 
than to serve as support to a hu- 
man neck ; the features lit up by 
a pair of brilliant piercing gray- 
green eyes, their radiance temper- 
ed by massive eyebrows of the 
same hue as the locks, which meet 
in a solid arch over what is sup- 
posed to be a very rubicund nose, 
but the nostrils of which are hardly 
more than two orifices bored in the 
features. Add to this a mouth 
stretching from ear to ear, a violet 
labial line marking its opening ; 2 
square chin, cut as if by the giant 
chisel of some cyclopean sculptor ; 
the whole countenance rutted with 
deep seams, and framed in a semi- 
circle of tawny yellow beard, and 
you have the exact portrait of the 
eminent historian Gibbon. 

The chronicler of the Decline 
and Fail is for the moment stay- 
ing at Geneva, where he is collect- 
ing documents for the completion 
of his Hélvetian Republic. He 
wishes to take this opportunity of 
seeing the illustrious patriarch of 
Ferney, though he is not at all cer- 
tain that his intended visit will be 
crowned with success: nay, rather 
the contrary. There are serious 
misgivings that he will be denied 
admittance, for there is a feud of 
some years’ standing between these 
two great men,-——a feud the origin 
of which it will be as well to ex- 
plain, in order to make the follow- 
ing more clear to the reader. 

Of all those who rendered Eng- 
land illustrious during the eigh- 
teenth century by their labours in 
the domain of history, Gibbon had 
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acquired the reputation of being 
the most veracious, the most con- 
scientious. His love of truth had 
become proverbial, for, sooner than 
distort the least historical fact, he 
would have abandoned twenty 
political or religious theories. 
Hence the varnish of scepticism 
which so generally overlays the 
works of this writer,—a scepticism, 
to our mind, far preferable to the 
assertions of certain authors who 
do not scruple to bend the single- 
ness of events beneath the logic of 
their opinions, and who presume 
to impose upon their readers the 
joke of their systematic dreamings. 
In our days the rigorism of such 
austerity as that of Gibbon would 
evoke as much pity as admiration, 
and the conscientious writer who 
would wish to make truth the basis 
of his works would often find him- 
self covered with ridicule. In this 
respect Voltaire truly belonged to 
the nineteenth century, instead of 
to his own, for no one can reproach 
him with having too servilely fol- 
lowed the dictates of truth ; nay, 
many of his enemies have even 
gone so far as to accuse him of 
having been the first to introduce 
among the moderns the so easy 
process of writing history with the 
sensational pen of fiction. Con- 
stant to this his usual habit, the 
author of the Age of Louis the Four- 
teenth had, some years before the 
opening of our story, added the 
recital ofthe adventures of Sweden’s 
hero to his series of historical 
works, and had pompously decor- 
ated it with the title of the story 
of Charles the Twelfth. This pros- 
titution of genius roused Gibbon’s 
indignation ; and to show his anger 
at Voltaire’s indelicacy, he wrote 
a most violent diatribe, which ap- 
peared in London, and soon made 
the tour of Europe. The French- 
man, whose literary susceptibility 
was easily excited, felt terribly 
wroth with his accuser, vowed him 


an eternal hatred, and promised 
himself a most signal revenge at the 
first available opportunity. 

More than half a decade elapsed 
before this opportunity presented 
itself. The scandal had nearly died 
out, and was scarce ever thought 
of any more, save by him who had 
so acutely suffered from it, and 
even in his breast the wound had 
healed, though it had left a scar. 

The miniature court of Ferney 
was, at the period we write of, at 
the meridian of its splendour. Phi- 
losophy had dethroned royalty. A 
new kingdom had arisen, the cap- 
ital of which was the little village 
on the frontiers of France, and 
whose monarch was the author of 
Mérope. It is true there was some- 
where else another capital, called 
Versailles, where reigned another 
monarch, called Louis XV., but no 
pilgrimages were undertaken to see 
the degenerated descendant of 
Robert le Fort. All the homage 
was reserved for Voltaire, who was 
satiated with triumphs. Too long 
already the world had caressed and 
admired him. He was tired of his 
quarrels with the Abbé Desfon- 
taines, tired of the friendship of the 
great Frederick, tired of everything. 
The Marchioness du Chatelet was 
dead, and he felt inexpressibly 
bored. His house was crowded 
with distinguished guests, a mag- 
nificent hospitality was dispensed, 
though the host himself did not 
appear among them for days to- 
gether, but left their entertainment 
to his niece, Madame Denis, and 
his adopted child, the daughter of 
Corneille. 

Such was the state of affairs 
when Gibbon, temporarily estab- 
lished at Geneva, took it into his 
head to write for permission to 
visit the French philosopher. On 
receipt of the note all his old vin- 
dictiveness returned ; Ae has not 
forgotten the English libeller, and 
a polite but stern refusal is returned 
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—not altogether unexpected by the 
latter, if the truth must be told. 
But, like a true Briton, he refuses 
to be beaten, and to take no for 
an answer. Some weeks pass by, 
during which renewed solicitations 
and equally renewed denials cross 
each other. Obstacles are calcu- 
lated to rouse the courage of great 
men. Gibbon swears that he will 
see Voltaire, but makes up his 
mind to change his tactics, and ob- 
tain either by force or stratagem 
what he cannot gain by negotia- 
tions. 

The morning in question finds 
him embarked upon his expedition, 
provided with the ‘ sinews of war’ in 
the shape of a pocketful of golden 
guineas, as a means of gentle bri- 
bery, and a thick stick, in case 
the former should prove eum 
imbelle sine ictu. Ferney is but a 
few miles from Geneva, and by the 
time it has taken us to explain the 
fons et origo mali the would-be 
intruder has arrived at the entrance 
of the chateau. A forcible pull at 
the park-gate bell brings the lodge- 
keeper on the scene, who is about 
to thrust the key into the lock, 
when, looking up, he recognises 
Gibbon’s fatal phiz. Who could 
be mistaken? The greatest artist 
in facial expression would have 
failed to disguise such features as 
those of the Englishman. A de- 
scription of them has been given 
to Voltaire at his request by the 
republic of Geneva, and communi- 
cated to every servant at Ferney. 
The orders are most strict. While 
the concierge is indulging in the 
cruel pleasure of signifying the 
commands of his master, and ex- 
amining the traits of the foreigner, 
the latter answers to the suppressed 
chuckle by the chinking of his 
numerous gold pieces in his capa- 
cious breeches-pockets, and finishes 
by displaying them in a friendly 
way to the astonished gaze of the 
Cerberus. The sop produces its 


effect. Mysteriously the gates 
swing on their hinges, and the be- 
sieger is inside the stronghold. 
But the most difficult part of the 
business is yet to come. In yield- 
ing to his tempter’s largess the gate- 
keeper cannot pledge himself to 
obtain him an interview with his 
master. He has only consented 
to violate his own trust, by admit- 
ting the forbidden visitor in his 
lodge; it now remains for the 
latter to devise some means where- 
by to approach Voltaire. In vain 
Gibbon consults the inventive 
genius of his imagination, racks 
his brain, taps his frontal bone. 
No idea presents itself to his mind 
wherewith to improve the position, 
which has become somewhat criti- 
cal ; for retrograde he will not, and 
to go forward is impossible. 

Not discomfited, however, he 
addresses himself to the servant, 
and asks for a few particulars re- 
specting the household, adding 
that, since he must renounce the 
pleasure of seeing the great man, 
he would not like to leave Ferney 
without taking back some recollec- 
tions that shall recompense him a 
little for his disappointment. Con- 
cierges, but French concierges above 
all, are, as a rule,. great gossipers, 
and the Ferney one quite comes 
up to the standard of his brethren. 
Behold him in his true element. 
He narrates in detail whatever he 
knows of the habits of his master— 
for what he does not know he gives 
full scope to his fancy—at what 
hour he rises ard when he goes to 
bed, when he eats, when he drinks, 
when he kisses Madame Denis’s 
hand, and when he kicks poor 
Laharpe. In one word the most 
intimate occurrences in the life at 
Ferney are laid bare under the 
ruthless scalpel of the domestic. 
During the course of this conversa- 
tion Gibbon’s countenance gradu- 
ally lights up; then, of a sudden, 
a beam of joy makes it radiant all 
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over. Of the many particulars sup- 
plied for his information he but 
clutches at one. 

All men of genius have their 
hobbies, to which they often sacri- 
fice the dearest interests. Voltaire 
was not exempt from his. Gibbon 
shall see Voltaire. 

And now let us listen to the 
revelation by the servant of the 
weak point of his master, to which 
his enemy shall owe his triumph. 

‘Monseigneur has a little Eng- 
lish pony, on which he dotes. He 
grooms it himself; he himself pro- 
vides its manger with the sweetest- 
smelling hay; he himself gives it 
to drink out ofa silver ewer, which 
he has had made for the purpose 
byone of his silversmiths at Ferney. 
If some unlucky mortal only dared 
to touch as much as a single hair 
of its mane, monseigneur would put 
himself in such a passion that the 
whole household would not recover 
from its effects fora month. But 
then is it to be wondered at! The 
little animal is so beautiful ; it is so 
perfect in everything. How nobly 
it carries its pretty head! how 
gravely it pricks up its ears, stretches 
out its neck, and fixes its large 
round eyes on the piece of sugar 
which M. de Voltaire holds in his 
hand! How soft and shining is its 
smooth hide! People cannot help 
making an idol of it, seeing how 
sweetly it lays its head on the mas- 
ter’s shoulder, with what resigna- 
tion it trots behind him for the 
simple reward of a piece of biscuit, 
for which it has often to wait for a 
quarter of an hour at a time. It 
cannot well be otherwise than that 
monseigneur should makea pet ofit.’ 

This, in short, is the gist of the 
concierge’s story at which Gibbon 
has brightened up. His plan of 
action lies clearly sketched out be- 
fore him. Voltaire loves his pony 
to idolatry ; and as the first law of 
love opposes itself to the partici- 
pation of its cherished object with 


any one, Voltaire wants to be loved 
alone ; hence the strict order which, 
as the servant says, forbids any one 
to approach the equine pet. This 
is, no doubt, very well in its way, 
and the seigneur of Ferney would 
have been only too happy could 
this state of affairs have continued ; 
but he has reckoned without Gib- 
bon’s gold. Once more the Eng- 
lishman shall be triumphant. A 
great deal of eloquent persuasion 
is wanted to determine the do- 
mestic, guilty already of one dere- 
liction, to disobey a second time 
the instructions ofhis master. Some 
heavy consequences will result 
from this breach of duty; but the 
English guineas overcome all scru- 
ples of conscience, and the treaty 
which is to expose the features of 
Voltaire to Gibbon’s gaze is about 
to be signed. In consideration of 
a stated sum, the man shall go and 
unfasten the pony, which will, al- 
most to a certainty, gallop towards 
the grand avenue of the park, leav- 
ing Gibbon to his task of profiting 
by the disobedience as best he may. 

As we have said already, the day 
was still young ; the shutters of the 
chateau were hermetically closed ; 
everything seemed to favour the 
adventurous enterprise ; there was 
no fear of any indiscreet witness 
who would reveal the conspiracy. 
The conditions made, and the price 
of the treason handed over, Gibbon 
makes his way to the indicated 
spot, and hides himself behind a 
large tree, while his fellow-plotter 
goes straight to the stables, un- 
fastens the pony, which, as had 
been foreseen, scampers in hot haste 
to the spot where the former lies 
in ambuscade. The fresh morning 
air, the unexpected freedom, act 
simultaneously on the playful tem- 
perament of the young animal. 
Behold it bounding into the garden, 
leaping, neighing with joy, and with 
a great noise kicking up the yellow 
sand beneath its hoofs. At the 
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same moment a window on the 
first floor is violently thrown open, 
and reveals the figure of Voltaire, 
livid with rage. Inarticulate ana- 
themas escape his lips; he curses 
his attendants, consigns them to 
perdition, and swears that he'll dis- 
miss the whole of them. At his 
yells the servants rush on the scene, 
and want to stop the four-footed 
offender ; but the philosopher for- 
bids them to stir a step, or to place 
their hands ppon it. He will come 
down himself, and re-conduct his 
favourite to its shelter, and endea- 
vour to quiet, by his endearing 
caresses, this sudden impetuous- 
ness, which cannot but be fatal to 
his young pupil. This said, he 
leaves his room, runs into the gar- 
den, and begins to follow the steps 
ofthe pony,callingit byitsname, and 
inviting it to return to the stables. 
All this while Gibbon, sheltered 
behind his tree, can leisurely con- 
template the features of the great 
writer, whom to see has been his 
wish for many a year. As the au- 
thor of the Henriade, the immortal 
dramatist, the prince of philosophy 
draws near him, he involuntarily 
remembers the epigram of Young 
upon him : 
‘So very witty, wicked, and so thin ; 
Fit emblem sure of Milton, death, and 
sin. 
He can hardly believe his eyes. Is 
this the man with whose fame the 
world is ringing—this shrivelled 
morsel of humanity, with two pierc- 
ing eyes like carbuncles, a nose 
like an eagle’s beak, his body fan- 
tastically wrapped in a long dress- 
ing-gown, his head surmounted by 
a large wig @ da Louis Quatorze, on 
the top of which is a ridiculously 
small nightcap, which Madame 
Denis had taken care to ornament 
the night before with a streaming 
yellowribbon? Great man! art thou 
going to appear in this guise before 
the eyes of the celebrated Gibbon ; 
before your antagonist ofold; before 
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him who, having torn you to shreds 
as an historian, will not fail to 
ridicule you asa philosopher? But 
much dost thou care for Gibbon, or 
any one else, for philosophy, for 
English libel ; thy mind is at this 
moment far removed from all these 
miserable trifles. Has not thy pony 
escaped ? Will not the fresh morn- 
ing dew wet its young hoofs, so 
tender yet, and so easily deformed? 
Alas! Voltaire has no suspicion 
that, while he is trying his best to 
prevent his pet catching cold, his 
glory willsuddenly be compromised. 
He continues to coax the refrac- 
tory little animal into good be- 
haviour, and soon finds himself in 
front of the tree behind which Gib- 
bon has been watching all his move- 
ments. All at once the latter leaves 
his shelter, advances with a firm 
step towards Voltaire, and with im- 
perturbable coolness tells him who 
he is, adding that he can now re- 
turn to his native land happy and 
contented, seeing that it has been 
vouchsafed to him to see ¢he great 
man. The Frenchman, horror-struck 
at the intruder’s ugliness, and at the 
audacity of the proceeding, loses his 
presence of mind, forgets his pony, 
and takes to his heels, without even 
addressing a word to the invader. 
A few minutes elapse. Gibbon, 
bursting with pride at his triumph, 
has not left the park. As a victor 
indulges in the pleasure of survey- 
ing the field of battle on which the 
action has been fought, so does he 
complacently watch the spot of 
which his enemy has left him mas- 
ter. He bethinks himself, however, 
of getting back to Geneva, when he 
is accosted by a footman in grand 
livery, who, bowing low before him, 
begins by apologising for the singu- 
lar message he has to deliver ; but 
his master has ordered it so: he 
has no choice. Gibbon, curious to 
know the object of this mission, 
hastens to reassure the valet, and 
begs him to explain promptly. 
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‘Monseigneur sends me to M. 
Gibbon,’ says the man, ‘to ask for 
twelve guineas in payment for hav- 
ing seen the great dunce.’ 

‘Here, friend,’ is the answer,— 


. here are twenty-four; and tell your 


master that I have paid to see him 
once more. I'll wait here till you 
return.’ 

The messenger goes, and comes 
back shortly; but this time with 
a very polite invitation from Vol- 
taire,asking the Englishman to pass 
the day at Ferney, and to par- 
take of the dinner. Gibbon con- 
gratulates himself on the effect his 
sally has produced, accepts the in- 
vitation, and promises himself some 
happy hours at the Voltairéan court, 
near Voltaire himself. But no; if 
the philosopher has been good 
enough not to take in earnest the 
joke of the Englishman—a joke, it 
is true, which he had provoked by 
one of these eccentricities so fre- 
quent with him—the offended au- 
thor, the vindictive historian could 
not altogether forgive his antagonist. 
Hedid not put in an appearance the 
whole of the day, and even absent- 
ed himself from the dinner-table. 

Gibbon easily consoled himself. 


He sat down unconcernedly to the 
post-prandial meal, ate for four, 
drank for an equal number, and 
appeared very happy to all the 
courtiers; but when the dessert 
was on the table, took out his 
pocket-book, tore a leaf from it, on 
which he wrote the following words 
in pencil to his host: ‘ IZ, de Vol- 
taire est comme le Dieu des Chritiens: 
il se laisse boire, il se laisse manger, 
mais il ne se laisse pas voir’ (M. de 
Voltaire is like the God of the 
Christians: he allows himself to be 
drunk, he allows himself to be 
eaten, but he does not allow him- 
self to be seen). 

That same evening he returned 
to Geneva, whence he departed a 
few days afterwards for London. 
Six months later appeared his He/- 
vetian Republic, which set the seal 
upon his literary reputation. 

The two great men never met 
again face to face. We have no 
record what Voltaire thought of the 
bon-mot ; but we should think that 
it must have pleased him much, for 
the varnish of impiety with which 
it was coated was not altogether 
unpalatable to the Coryphie du 
Déisme. 








THEN AND NOW. 


—_—>——_ 


Here is the same old mansion, 

With its quaint moss-covered towers, 
And the summer sunlight sleeping 

On the gleam of the garden flowers ; 


And the wild dove, far in the fir-wood, 
Cooing in monotone ; 

And the stately silent courtyard, 
With its antique dial-stone. 


The swallows have come as of yore, lad, 
From over the sunny sea, 

And the cup of the lily echoes 
To the hum of the wandering bee. 


The lark, in its silvery treble, 
Sings up in the deep-blue sky; 

But the house is not as it was, lad, 
In those dear old days gone by. 


’Twas here that her garments rustled, 
Like music amidst the flowers ; 

And her low sweet rippling laughter 
Made richer the rose-wreathed bowers. 


3ut now, in its noontide brightness, 
The place seems cold and dead, 
And it lies like a form of beauty 
When the light of the soul has fled. 


All hushed is each lonely chamber 
That echoed to songs of old ; 

The chairs are now all vacant, 
And the hearths are dark and cold. 


Yet the joys I had here of yore, lad, 
No heart but my own can know ; 
And the glimpses of heaven she gave me 
In this dear home long ago. 


But they went one eve, when she left me 
Mid the balm of the summer air ; 
There’s a grave far over the hills, lad— 
The home of my heart is there. 
ALEXANDER LAMONT. 
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By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ BROWN AS A BERRY,’ ‘ RED HOUSE BY THE RIVER,’ ETC. 





PROLOGUE. 


‘I wisH’—a slight hesitation in the 
sweet tones of the speaker—‘ to se// 
this ring.’ 

‘We make it a rule in our trade 
never to puchase these articles; in 
fact we have no sale for them,’ re- 
plied the jeweller. 

‘Oh, very well; can you recom- 
mend me a respectable pawn- 
broker ?” 

‘No; I can't say that I know of 
one.’ 

A spasm of pain passed over the 
young woman’s face at this answer, 
an expression of deep, intense, poig- 
nant disappointment. She moved 
without a word of reply to leave 
the shop. The jeweller caught the 
look of sorrow, and thought she 
had burst into tears. He was kind- 
hearted, and the appearance of the 
would-be vendor of the ring spoke 
in her favour. The man who can 
steel himself against a young pretty 
girl in distress must be made of un- 
usually hard materials. 

‘Here, here,’ he cried, ‘my good 
girl, stay; don’t go away. Are you 
in trouble? Can I help you?’ 

At his words she turned back to 
the counter. She had overcome 
her emotion and completely reco- 
vered her self-control. The door 
of the shop was open; he closed it, 
and placed a chair for the young 
woman. 

‘Are you short of money?’ he 
proceeded. ‘What is wrong with 
you? Let me see the ring.’ 

She produced a case from which 
the jeweller took a turquoise ring. 
VOL, XIX, 


He glanced at it professionally to 
examine the value of the stones 
and gold; then he looked at the 
woman. There was a style about 
her very different from the class of 
persons who usually wished to part 
with their jewels, an air of having 
always lived among perfect appoint- 
ments and in the midst of uncon- 
scious luxury, which puzzled the 
jeweller and at once roused his 
curiosity. 

‘It would be a pity for a girl 
like you to go to a pawnbroker’s,’ 
said he, after a scrutiny which had 
been bestowed upon the owner of 
the ring as much as upon the ring 
itself. ‘I advise you not to sell 
the ring. It will be worth a great 
deal more for you to wear as an 
ornament. How much did it cost 
originally ? 

*I don’t know,’ she replied, with 
a manifest weariness and languor. 
‘It was a present, and was bought 
abroad.’ 

‘ At first I daresay it cost over 
two pounds. Honestly, I tell you, 
in selling it you are making a bad 
bargain ; still, if you are resolved 
to do so, I will give you five shil- 
lings for it. I could sell it again 
for more than that; but then I am 
departing from our rules in buying 
it at all.’ 

‘Five shillings! Would they not 
give me more at a pawnbroker’s? 

‘Not so much ; but if you really 
are short, I'll let you have seven 
shillings.’ 

‘I thought I should have had 
ten at least. You say that it cost 
more than two pounds.’ 

Cc 
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‘That’s a different question,’ said 
he; ‘duying is one thing, selling 
another. I tell you what, you shall 
have the money as a loan; I will 
keep the ring until better times set 
in. Should you not redeem it, I 
can sell it.’ 

‘ Better times ’ she echoed, with 
a heavy sigh. ‘Well, I am sorry 
to lose my ring. Yes, I will try to 
redeem it.’ 

‘ Within—?’ 

‘Three months; at the end of 
that time, if you have not heard 
from me, you are at liberty to dis- 
pose of it.’ 

‘Here is my card, that you may 
know my name and the number of 
the street, to refer to,’ continued 
the jeweller, having counted out 
seven shillings from his till and 
handed them to the girl. ‘What 
is your name? Do you live in 
Drumbog ?” 

‘I had rather not tell you my 
name,’ she replied, with a vivid 
flush. ‘No, I do not live in Drum- 
bog; I am only here on—on a 
visit.’ 

One or two more words passed 
and then she left. 

Inside the jeweller’s shop it was 
tolerably warm and comfortable—a 
bright fire burned in the grate, the 
glittering contents of the cases on 
the counter added light and glow 
to the scene; but without in the 
street, busy with a moving crowd 
of people, noisy with trams and 
carriages and cabs, it was bitterly 
cold. The evening was frosty, the 
stars were blazing in the clear hea- 
vens, the wind blew with piercing 
keenness from the snow-clad hills. 
The girl who had disposed of the 
turquoise ring for seven shillings 
hurried along to a shop-window 
brilliantly lighted with gas, ar- 
ranged with every material of even- 
ing and ball costumes. In front of 
this attractive window a group of 
people, chiefly women, gazing open- 
mouthed at the finery, were assem- 


bled, and among them was a little 
girl, perhaps eleven years of age. 
She was not of the stamp of those 
who elbowed her and made remarks 
upon the ball-dresses. She seemed 
utterly out of place with her sur- 
roundings in her dark-blue serge, 
black-velvet jacket trimmed with 
gray fur, and a cavalier felt hat; her 
fair hair hanging down her back, 
and the indefinable well-bred look 
about her which had struck the 
jeweller in the young woman, also 
characterised the child. It was 
not until she began to walk that it 
was seen she was lame and used a 
crutch. 

‘Nelly darling, I am afraid you 
are cold with waiting,’ said the girl, 
drawing the child’s arm fondly in 
her own. ‘I thought I could man- 
age best alone. It ¢s humiliating, 
but it could not be helped.’ 

‘ How much did he give you?’ 

‘Seven shillings.’ 

* That all! O Denis, and for 
Frank’s beautiful ring, which he 
gave you when you were engaged!’ 

A shiver, not caused by the 
biting wind, ran through Denis’s 
slight figure, but she did not an- 
swer her sister’s speech. 

‘Were you dull, duckie ? 

*No, not at first. I looked at 
the pretty things in the window, 
such lovely sashes and flowers and 
bows; and then I saw some ladies 
in a carriage driving along to the 
pantomime. I wished we could 
have gone as we did last year with 
Frank! Do you remember you 
had on a blue dress, one of your 
trousseau, and how much you were 
admired, and what a good supper 
we had when we came home? O 
Denis, I am so cold and hungry 
and tired! Why did the ring fetch 
so little? Only seven shillings to 
live upon ! 

‘It’s not much, certainly.’ 

A restaurant was at hand. Into 
this she took the child, whose spirits 
revived at the sight of the fire, the 
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mirrors, and the cheerful gaslight. 
She looked at the piles of tempting 
eatables with the genuine delight of 
a hungry child. Denis, with what 
appeared to Nelly fearful extrava- 
gance, considering the miserable 
amount of money in her purse, or- 
dered a cup of coffee and some 
buns. The restaurant was well 
filled. Some young men stared at 
the sisters as Denis assisted Nelly 
to a seat beside the fire, and taking 
her crutch away placed it where 
she could reach it easily. Nelly 
drank the coffee, it warmed her 
little chilled delicate frame, and she 
enjoyed the buns. In truth when 
all was done she was but half satis- 
fied. It was not until she had fin- 
ished that she noticed Denis had 
eaten nothing. 

‘I am not hungry,’ said Denis 
in answer. ‘You know I never 
had a large appetite. I must take 
care of you, myprecious. You ought 
not to have been out on so cold a 
night.’ 

They sat in the restaurant, warm- 
ing themselves as long as they 
could without attracting attention, 
and then set off slowly—with Nelly 
quick walking was an impossibility 
—to the hotel where they were 
lodging. 

‘No letters! said Denis sadly. 
‘No, no, #0, to everything. What 
a hard cruel world it is! I used 
not to realise what it is for the 
poor. It must be wonderfully 
bright for them in heaven to com- 
pensate for what they have under- 
gone here.’ 

‘I think I'll say my prayers, 
Denis,’ said Nelly. ‘ Will you say 
yours with me?’ 

‘No, I can’t pray; it’s of no use.’ 

‘No use?’ exclaimed Nelly, in 
a frightened voice. 

‘No; it’s of no use praying,’ she 
said, scarcely conscious that the 
child was listening to her words. 
‘There is no God, or if there is, 
He is too great to trouble about 
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His poor broken-hearted creatures. 
If there is a God, how can He be 
so calm and immovable, and let 
such misery and wickedness reign 
triumphant? If He is good and 
merciful, why does He not inter- 
fere to put an end to all the sin 
and wretchedness ?” 

Denis was sitting on an empty 
box, directed to ‘Mrs. Frank Smith,’ 
in the room which served as joint 
bedchamber for the sisters. On 
the wedding-finger of the small left 
hand, clenched tightly over the 
other—hands that evidently had 
never known any harder work than 
some embroidery —was a plain 
gold ring, and above it a handsome 
guard. Nelly came up to Denis, 
and throwing her arms round her 
neck kissed her. 

‘It will comfort you to say a 
prayer ; it always does me when I 
am in a bad temper.’ 

Nelly began the Lord’s Prayer, 
Denis, to please her, repeating it 
also. At the petition, ‘Thy will 
be done,’ the elder sister stopped 
short. Those words express in 
brief the hardest trial of many a 
wounded soul. She felt it was 
nothing short of mockery to give 
utterance to a prayer which her 
smarting rebellious heart, at war 
with itself and destiny and the 
world, could not echo. 

‘I can’t say it, duckie. Once I 
believed it all; now I believe only 
in you.’ 

‘Then I will pray alone,’ said 
Nelly, with simple faith. ‘God 
will be kind, He always is. You 
know you taught me to read that 
text, “Ask, and ye shall receive.” ’ 

A rush of tears came to Denis’s 
eyes ; for an instant they lost the 
hunted \ook of suffering ; they lit 
up with a flash of love, and she 
half smothered the child in an em- 
brace. Presently Nelly went to 
bed. Complaining of feeling cold, 
she kept on some of her clothes. 
Denis sat at the dressing-table, ap- 
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parently lost in thought. Then she 
began writing. A singularly clear, 
free, bold, distinct hand she wrote 
for a woman. ‘The letter ended, 
she laid it down, took off the wed- 
ding and guard rings, placing them 
on the table, and putting on her 
hat and jacket walked up to the 
bed where her little sister was 
sleeping the placid restful sleep of 
happy childhood. A rosy flush 
tinged the white cheeks; her lips 
were parted in a smile; she was 
dreaming some pleasant dream. 
Her fair wavy hair, braided into 
one thick plait, tied with blue rib- 
bon, lay on the pillow. 

Denis stooped forward to kiss 
her; then, fearing to awaken the 
slumberer, drew back. An after- 
thought seemed to strike her, and 
she placed the six shillings and 
twopence remaining from the price 
of the ring in the pocket of the 
child’s dress. 

‘Where I am going it will not 
be required,’ Denis thought bitterly. 

She stole out of the room on tip- 
toe. In the hall of the hotel some 
men were lounging across to the 
bar from the billiard-room. 

‘ By Jove! a pretty girl!’ more 
than one exclaimed. 

Denis heard the remark. There 
was a large mirror from top to 
bottom of the hall. Womanlike, 
she paused for an instant to look 
at her own reflection. 

‘He was right, I am pretty,’ she 
said. ‘Frank always told me so. 
Much good my beauty has done 
me. O Frank, Frank, how could 
you desert me! I am well punish- 
ed for marrying you against aunt’s 
wishes.’ 

She passed out into the street. 
It had been cold some hours earlier 
in the evening. At this time, half- 
past nine o'clock in the January 
night, it was cutting icily cold. The 
wind had no mercy upon Denis any 
more than the world and her hus- 
band had had, blowing pitilessly 
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through the thin covering of her 
velvet jacket. Well, it would not 
last much longer. She would soon 
be where cold and heat are both 
alike. Since returning to the hotel 
it had begun to snow. As Denis 
proceeded on her way she found 
herself in a blinding whirlwind and 
storm of sleet and snow, stinging 
and slashing against her face like 
so many pebbles. The wind caught 
her while advancing on the planked 
river bank, and literally lifted her 
off her feet, throwing her against 
a boat turned bottom upwards to 
dry. Her breath gradually came 
back ; she rose, and walked steadily 
to the river’s brink, black enough 
under the dark sky. She must do 
it quickly. She had never lingered 
over anything in her life, and she 
would not linger now. Little Nelly 
would not know what had become 
of her, and most probably would 
think of her as having gone abroad. 
That was the reason she had chosen 
this mode. By any other means 
there must have been an inquest, 
with all its grim attendant circum- 
stances, showing most pitifully the 
weakness of humanity, which would 
have been so dreadful for Nelly. 
How strange it was to think that in 
a few minutes, perhaps less, she 
would have solved the great mys- 
tery, which has puzzled philosophers 
from the beginning, of what lies be- 
yond this life! She would snow 
for herself. Now a being sur- 
charged with vitality in every limb; 
then a lump of inanimate clay, no 
longer a deing, merely a thing, a 
body. She tightens the clasp of 
her hands, involuntarily hoping 
that it will be short, and gathers 
herself together. Whatever and 
however she may suffer in the un- 
seen world to which she is hurry- 
ing, she cannot suffer doth in body 
and soulas she has done andis doing. 

She is about to take the leap 
which will end all for her on this 
side of eternity, when a pair of 
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child’s arms cling round her neck, 
a pair of child’s lips are pressed to 
her cheek, a child’s voice filled 
with love and wonder cries in her 
ear, 

‘O Denis, Denis, what are you 
doing by the river out all alone in 
the snow? You looked as though 
you were throwing yourselfinto the 
water. Come home, darling. There's 
an answer to your advertisement, 
such a nice letter We shall still be 
happy, you and I.’ 

Denis staggered back. The re- 
action was so great and so fearful. 
Had it been only a terrible night- 
mare? But no; in front of her 
was the river. 

‘I told you God would be kind 
and hear my prayer, and He has. 
I awoke in such a fright to find 
the chambermaid calling to me. 
She had a letter marked zmmediate 
for you. So I got up and dressed 
myself. They said they had seen 
you go out. How I tried to run, 
and how strong the wind blew! I 
thought I should never find you.’ 

‘God bless you, Nelly!’ cried 
Denis fervently. ‘ You have saved 
me!’ 

But Nelly did not know from 
what she had indeed saved her 
sister. 


CHAPTER I. 


I THINK I had better introduce 
myself at once as Silas Weeks, 
height five feet six inches in my 
socks, features pleasing, hair in- 
clined to gray, eyes blue, com- 
plexion florid, figure beginning to 
widen out, ‘get up’ neat, as you 
shall judge—pepper-and-salt tweed 
suit, drab gaiters with white but- 
tons, wideawake hat, large gingham 
umbrella, always carried whether 
the day be fine or rainy. There 
you have a tolerable picture of 
your humble servant, Silas Weeks, 
bachelor, aged fifty, residing with 
his only unmarried sister at Ivy 


Lodge, Drumbog, by which name 
anybody possessed of the smallest 
particle of common sense will at 
once see without being told that 
Drumbog is in the portion of her 
Majesty’s kingdom known as Scot- 
land. 

‘Seedsman’ was inscribed in 
large gilt letters above the door 
of my shop and warehouses, but I 
was not a retail shopkeeper, being 
a wholesale seed merchant, trading 
with numerous large firmsin France, 
Germany, and Holland. From the 
nature of my business, and having 
so many transactions abroad, I re- 
quired a good foreign correspond- 
ent. At this time I was without 
one. The young man who filled 
that post in my office had received 
a more remunerative appointment, 
and quitted me at a very brief 
notice, leaving me considerably in 
the lurch. Shortly after his depar- 
ture, I observed the following ad- 
vertisement in the Scotsman : 

‘Wanted by the advertiser, a 
situation in an office as foreign cor- 
respondent. Acquirements, fluent 
knowledge of French and German, 
good hand for transcribing deeds, 
excellent arithmetic. Apply to 
D. S., —— Hotel, Drumbog.’ 

Thinking it might suit me, at 
any rate until I had time to look 
about a little, I answered the ad- 
vertisement, requesting the adver- 
tiser to call at my office, when, if 
he seemed a likely sort of indivi- 
dual, I should be glad to come to 
terms with him. 

‘A person to see you, sir,’ said 
one of the shopboys, knocking at 
the door of my private room on 
the day and at the hour I had 
appointed for the meeting with D.S. 
I had arrived a few minutes earlier 
in order to peruse my letters, some 
of which I saw required an imme- 
diate reply. This no doubt was 
D. S. of the advertisement. He 
was Certainly exactly up to time. 

‘Come in,’ I returned. 
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I looked round in expectation of 
seeing, of course, a man clothed in 
the orthodox hideous garments in 
which the custom of the nineteenth 
century compels us to adorn our 
masculine limbs. Astonishment 
and perplexity are mild words to 
use with regard to my sensations on 
beholding a woman standing before 
me. 

And a young woman too, and as 
far as I am any judge of beauty an 
uncommonly pretty, attractive-look- 
ing one, dressed in what I suppose 
was the height of what idiotic peo- 
ple call ‘fashion,’ but which, I am 
bound to say, was undeniably be- 
coming to my most unexpected 
visitor. I was so surprised that, 
instead of in common courtesy 
offering her the ordinary greeting 
of a first introduction, I did not 
even speak, but sat simply staring 
at the intruder. This could never 
be the advertiser D. S. It must 
be a customer who, by some mis- 
chance, had been shown into my 
room. Ladies patronised my shop 
extensively, and I did my best to 
please them by having in my win- 
dows a succession of the most 
beautiful flowers my large nursery 
gardens could supply, and by se- 
lecting from Holland the choicest 
Dutch bulbs to be bought. 

‘Mr. Weeks, I presume,’ said 
the lady, breaking the silence and 
ending the suspense in the sweetest 
voice it had ever been my lot to 
hear. 

‘Yes, ma’am, quite correct,’ I 
replied, completely puzzled by her 
coolness. ‘I am Silas Weeks.’ 

Having stated this undeniable 
fact I relapsed into silence, and 
waited for her to explain herself. 
Which she did. 

‘I came here on receipt of your 
letter, fixing this morning for an 
interview. You are, I believe, in 
want of a foreign correspondent ?” 

So this was D. S. after all. Good 
gracious! Heaven on earth! I 


had got myself into a nice mess! 
D. S. was a woman, and had been 
clever enough to word her adver- 
tisement in such wise that her sex 
should not be discovered until the 
last moment. It was decidedly 
crafty, and did credit to D. S.’s 
common sense. I was more aston- 
ished than delighted at this incon- 
venient dénouement. It was impos- 
sible for a woman to hold the 
important post of confidential clerk 
in my establishment, even if she 
were up to the work of correspon- 
dence and overhauling the ledgers. 
In the first place, she was certain 
to write a bad hand, with long tails 
to her y’s and g’s; she would be 
doubtful of her spelling, and might 
even, oh, horror ! crass the ledgers ; 
she was sure to be unpunctual ; 
and besides these reasonable ob- 
jections there was the additional 
one—what would be said? Dear, 
dear, dear! that settled the matter. 
Only I regretted the disappoint- 
ment in store for her. I don’t like 
hurting the feelings of any person, 
still less those of a charming young 
woman, 

‘Yes,’ I stammered, ‘such is 
certainly the case.’ 

‘I see you are doubtful of my 
fitness for the situation; but I 
should not have inserted the ad- 
vertisement had I not been fully 
qualified.’ 

She had come to my office by 
my own appointment, so I thought 
I might as well see whether a wo- 
man could write a lawyer's hand. 
I put her through a severe exami- 
nation of French and German and 
arithmetic, lasting, I should think, 
two hours. Her languages and 
power of translating were unex- 
ceptionable ; her arithmetic, which 
I did not believe any woman capa- 
ble of doing before, capital ; her 
writing simply a pleasure to read— 
clear, decided, distinct. She was 
out and away the best foreign cor- 
respondent I had ever seen. But 
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there was a drawback—she was a 
woman. Not knowing how to tell 
her the naked truth that for this 
reason I could not engage her, I 
began to think seriously of running 
away as a means of delivering my- 
self from D. S. She seemed to 
have divined my thoughts. 

‘You hesitate about taking me 
because Iam) a woman. In other 
ways do I suit you, sir?’ 

She pronounced the last word 
in a manner which proved she was 
unaccustomed to its use. 

I don’t know what it was, whether 
the musical voice and southern ac- 
cent, free from the nasal twang and 
drawl common to fair Drumbogites, 
or the irresistible winning manner 
of D. S. influenced me, but I re- 
solved that D. S. should be my 
foreign correspondent. Her quali- 
fications having been put to the 
test as I had put those of no man 
with whom I had had to deal, I 
should at any rate do myself no 
harm by engaging her for a short 
time. 

‘Don’t make me your clerk un- 
less you are convinced that I can 
do the work,’ said she, ‘ although—’ 

She paused. There are silences 
more eloquent than words, silences 
which speak volumes. I guessed 
from that single word ‘although,’ 
and from the pause which followed 
it, that she had counted upon this 
situation, and the loss of it would 
affect her seriously. 

* You suit me admirably in every 
way, bar one, which you cannot 
very well help, Miss—’ 

‘My name is Denis Smith.’ 

‘Miss Smith.’ 

‘I am not Miss Smith.’ 

‘Mrs. Smith, then ?’ 

‘I am not Mrs. Smith.’ 

‘You must be either Miss or 
Mrs.? But Denis is a man’s name. 
Am I,’ beginning to laugh, ‘to call 
you Mr. Smith ?’ 

‘1 daresay that will be the best 
arrangement,’ said she gravely. 


‘About the salary, Mr.—eh— 
Smith? I have been accustomed 
to give my foreign correspondent 
one hundred pounds a year. I 
shall be willing to pay you on the 
same terms. You will enter on 
your duties in my employment to- 
morrow, and I engage your services 
for the period of three months.’ 

‘ Very good, sir,’ said she, with 
a brevity which would have pleased 
crusty Dr. Abernethy. 

‘ That will be twenty-five pounds 
per quarter,’ I observed. 

*‘Yes—I—do you pay in ad- 
vance ?” 

‘Not in general.’ 

‘Could you—that is, would you 
mind advancing me twelve pounds 
ten ?’ 

I considered it a bad precedent, 
but in this instance did not refuse 
the request. 

‘ To-morrow morning, at ten pre- 
cisely, you will be at the office. I 
am very particular about my clerks 
being punctual; I am a punctual 
man myself—very punctual.’ 

‘Good-bye, Mr. Weeks,’ said 
she. ‘I will not fail to be here at 
ten o’clock sharp.’ 

She was gone. I sat back in my 
chair and meditated on the ‘rash 
act’—as the newspapers have it— 
which I had committed. The mo- 
ment it was too late I repented. 


How could I ever call this Denis * 


Smith to account for being un- 
punctual, which I was morally cer- 
tain she would be? How could I 
scold this enchanting individual in 
velvet and fur if she blundered a- 
bout the technical trade terms in 
writing orders to the firms abroad ? 
Would she not be much more likely 
to scold me for daring to be so im- 
pertinent? Imagine my venturing 
to say, ‘Hi, Smith! what are you 
up to? That sort of thing will 
never do!’ It was to be hoped 
I should not so far forget myself. 
Another idea, not so pleasant, 
then occurred to me as I tapped 
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my forehead knowingly, and glanced 
furtively up at the ceiling in the 
manner I was wont to practise at a 
whist-party when I held the king of 
trumps, and was not certain whether 
my partner had the ace. Suppose 
that this new style of clerk should 
not return at all; suppose that the 
advertisement and her arrival were 
merely a cleverly-invented swindle 
to extort money; suppose that I 
saw no more of my twelve pounds 
ten! Harrowing and horrible idea ! 
I seized my hat and gingham um- 
brella, and ran madly out of the 
shop. 

There was no sign of Denis 
Smith. 


CHAPTER II. 


Lonc before the dawn of the 
next morning—ushered in, like 
most wintry daybreaks, by cold 
gray clouds—I had given up all 
hopes of ever seeing Denis Smith 
again, or hearing anything more of 
my bank-notes. The loss would 
not ruin me—lI should scarcely 
miss it; still I felt sore and hu- 
miliated by the idea that my good 
nature had been imposed upon, as 
a man does when he discovers he 
has been made the dupe ofa clever 
imposition. Therefore I was agree- 
ably surprised, and my faith in my 
+ fellow-creatures returned, on see- 
ing Denis Smith standing on the 
threshold of my shop-door, exactly 
under the great gilt letters of ‘Silas 
Weeks, Seedsman,’ as the clock in 
an adjacent kirk-steeple struck ten. 
Adventuress or no, I was pleased. 
Punctuality shows reliability in a 
person. But new brooms proverbi- 
ally sweep clean. No doubt it 
would not last. I had had plenty 
of experience of foreign corre- 
spondents, and knew pretty well 
how much they were to be de- 
pended upon. The worst of them 
had been punctual at first. It is 
easy enough to perform a task with 
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regularity for a few days; but to 
keep on in ‘ well-doing,’ that is the 
test. Ifit was a hard matter for 
men possessed of solidity and stead- 
fastness of disposition, what would 
it be to that fickle weathercock 
called woman? Which observation 
brings me back to Denis Smith. 

‘Good-morning—eh, M/r. Smith,’ 
said I jokingly. 

‘ Good-morning, Mr. Weeks,’ re- 
sponded she. 

I unlocked the door ofthe foreign 
correspondent’s room—the shop- 
boys and foreman looking on with 
silent wonder—and gave her direc- 
tions concerning the day’s work. 
She took off her hat and jacket, 
hanging them upon the pegs where 
the former clerk had hung Ais hat 
and greatcoat. 

Seen without her hat, she looked 
even better than before. She had 
a slim neat figure, with sloping 
shoulders, a well-moulded bust, and 
waist to which her dark-blue dress 
fitted perfectly. Round her soft 
throat a natty little collar was fast- 
ened, finished with a bow. Her 
hair, rich dark glossy brown, was 
brushed away from her face as 
though to keep it cool, and braided 
at the back of her head in coils of 
smooth plaits. She was not, strictly 
speaking, pretty; but there was 
something so attractive, so pleas- 
ing, so winning in the somewhat 
irregular features, the candid ex- 
pression of the face, the whole Zout 
ensemble, that I felt at once I had 
wronged her by my doubts. The 
eyes—that most important part in 
the countenance—were of an in- 
distinguishable colour, varying in 
intensity of hue according to the 
strength of the light brought to 
bear upon them. They were not 
remarkable for size; but for soft- 
ness, brilliancy, fire, and all manner 
of expressions, I have never seen 
them equalled. The complexion 
was of a pale clear brown, such as, 
when slightly flushed with a deli- 
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cate carnation, is more beautiful 
than the whitest of skins. 

The former foreign correspond- 
ent had of course sat upon a high 
three-legged stool, at an equally 
high desk, in order to transact his 
work. Denis Smith looked at it 
for a moment, and then began 
climbing up on it. I say climbing 
advisedly. I sprang forward directly 
to render any assistance which lay 
in my power. Dear me! It was 
already evident I should not be 
able to exercise my rights of dic- 
tating as master. But it was only 
for three months. 

‘You are not comfortable up 
there, Mr. Smith,’ said I. 

With my assistance and her own 
agility she contrived to ascend. But 
the position of being perched on a 
high three-legged stool seemed an 
awkward one for a lady to occupy. 
I could not leave her there, sus- 
pended in the air, and sit at my 
ease in my own snug arm-chair. 
At my request she jumped down, 
while I sent for a saw with which 
to shorten the legs of the desk and 
the stool. 

_ Now I daresay it may appear a 
simple affair to accomplish the 
above. Any apprentice just begin- 
ning his trade could do it without 
any trouble. But then he would 
have the advantage of me in know- 
ing how to set about his business. 
This was my first attempt in the 
carpenter’s line. Thinking I could 
manage it myself, I did not send 
for a joiner. Accordingly I began 
to cut off a piece from one leg of 
the desk; this done, it slipped 
heavily forwards, and a bottle of 
ink I had not taken the precaution 
of removing fell on the floor and 
was broken. 

‘Oh, dash it!’ I exclaimed, for- 
getting the presence of DenisSmith. 
‘I deg your pardon, ma’am.’ 

‘I wish you would not trouble 
about the seat,’ said Denis Smith 
in the sweet voice which had ori- 


ginally attracted me towards her. 
‘Please do not, Mr. Weeks. I am 
really most luxuriously accommo- 
dated.’ 

‘I couldn’t allow you to sit on it 
in its present state,’ said I vehem- 
ently, mopping up the ink with a 
piece of sacking. ‘No, mum, don’t 
you try to help ; you will only make 
a mess of yourself. Let me alone 
with it.’ 

That desk was the stiffest con- 
cern I ever grappled with. You 
never saw such provoking things as 
those legs were to cut even. I 
sawed off pieces from all four of 
them: the desk would not stand 
by any manner of means until I 
hewed away several inches from 
the one which was the longest. 
Then it was too short; so I ampu- 
tated considerable portions from 
the others; but somehowor another 
it was too long. I could not get 
them straight, do what I would. 
There was always one which per- 
sisted in not being of the same 
opinion as the rest. I said ‘ Hang 
it! under my breath, flung the saw 
down, and rose from my knees 
panting, hot, feeling the effects of 
indigestion from stooping so soon 
after a hearty breakfast, to see the 
foremanand the shop-boysarranged 
against the counter, gaping at me 
from the shop, delight at my defeat 
being more or less depicted on 
their physiognomies. 

‘What are you doing, sirs?’ I 
cried sternly in a regular passion. 
‘You are not paying attention to 
your work. Go and help with that 
cartload of sacks this moment, in- 
stead of staring like a pack of tom- 
fools and grinning idiots. Do you 
hear me ?” 

Apparently they did hear me, 
for they retired promptly, talking 
among themselves. Men will be 
men ; and this is what I heard one 
irrepressible youth say, partly out 
of revenge, perhaps, because of my 
angry rebuke : 
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‘So that’s Weeks’ little game, is 
it? Who would have thought the 
old boy has such good taste? 
Ruined the desk, as sure as I am 
here, with hacking at it so violently. 
Must be nice to have such a choice 
specimen as foreign correspondent. 
Should not object to be in his shoes 
myself.’ 

I could only hope Denis Smith 
had not heard the remark. But 
she had; for when I ventured to 
look at her, after kicking the three- 
legged stool into a corner as a 
slight outlet to my feelings, I saw 
she had flushed scarlet from the 
roots of her hair to the small piece 
of brown throat visible above the 
white collar. Instantly I deter- 
mined to make all the amends I 
could for the lad’s rudeness. Shut- 
ting the door with a bang, I brought 
my own easy-chair into the foreign 
correspondent’s room in front of 
the desk, which, with the assist- 
ance of several books to prop the 
uneven and mutilated legs, was 
tolerably steady. Still the room 
was, to my mind, bare and uncom- 
fortable for such an occupant as 
Denis Smith. So I fetched some 
black Dolly-Varden porcelain pots, 
painted round with wreaths of wild 
roses, filled with lilies-of-the-valley 
in flower (forced in the hothouse 
belonging to my villa in the suburbs 
of Drumbog), and placed them on 
the desk. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said she ; ‘ you 
are too kind. But I had rather you 
treated me as you did the other 
foreign correspondents.’ 

‘I wish you wouldn’t say “ sir” 
to me,’ said I in a gruff voice, as 
though ready to bite. 

After this I went to my own 
room, and fidgeted about for some 
time, unable to settle to anything, 
which I accounted for by the ab- 
sence of my arm-chair. I was 
accustomed to sit in it every morn- 
ing after coming to the office, and 
read the paper. Finding myself 
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possessed by a spirit of unrest, I 
returned to Denis Smith. Very 
busy she was transcribing accounts 
into a large ledger, which had been 
held over owing to the former 
correspondent having left me so 
unexpectedly. For the time I for- 
got the sex of my new correspond- 
ent, and walking up to Denis 
Smith, I laid my hand heavily on 
her shoulder, looking over her head. 

‘Hallo, Smith,’ said I—Smith, I 
should observe, had predominated 
largely in the cognomens of previ- 
ous foreign correspondents—‘ what 
sort of thing is this? Ag? is an 
abbreviation for derguit, a Russian 
measure of flax used in Riga; ck 
or £fk stands for hopek, my dear 
fellow. Ten or twelve kopeks are 
equal to only threepence of our 
English money.’ 

Denis Smith did not answer, but 
there was an involuntary rapid 
movement away from me. I awoke 
to a sense that the shoulder on 
which I was pressing so heavily 
was covered with navy-blue serge, 
and not with the tweed coat of 
my former correspondents; also 
that above the exquisitely curved 
ripe-red lips of Denis Smith grew 
no moustache, as had done above 
those of the last young man, John 
Brown. 

‘God bless my soul!’ I ejacu- 
lated, hastily removing my grasp. 
‘I never remembered. I apolo- 
gise; ‘pon my honour, I do. I 
don’t know that I have said the 
proper thing now, but I assure you 
if I haven’t I meant to do so.’ 

‘ Letters ready for the South post, 
sir?’ asked the small boy whom I 
employed for the purpose of con- 
veying my correspondence to the 
post, appearing suddenly in the 
foreign correspondent’s room. 

Good gracious! Ready? No, I 
should think not. Why, I had not 
even opened the letters received 
by that morning’s post. Denis 
Smith had fairly turned my head, 
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so that I had become oblivious of 
the pressing nature of my business 
letters. She should receive notice 
to find another situation at the end 
of the three months. 


CHAPTER III. 


Bur she did not. Oh, no. Be- 
fore that time had elapsed I found 
that Denis Smith was necessary to 
my happiness. After the first few 
days the foreman and shop-boys 
became accustomed to the un- 
wonted sight of a pretty young 
woman filling the post of foreign 
correspondent—filling it, too, right 
well. Punctual in the morning, 
taking pains and real interest in 
her work—making, of course, a few 
blunders to begin with—always 
ready to admit her mistakes,—I 
found Denis Smith a treasure. No 
nonsense about her, no affectation, 
no assumption of coquettish ways ; 
she was characterised by a simple 
quiet dignity, which would have 
become a queen. Often and often 
I pondered upon the past of this 
girl, gifted with all her sex’s richest 
dower of beauty, fitted to shine in 
any society, and wondered what 
had been the reason which induced 
her to bury herself from the world 
as my foreign correspondent. She 
had suffered deeply too. The face 
told its own story. There was a 
look in her eyes occasionally, which 
seemed to reveal such a tale of 
crushed-down passion and misery 
as must have impressed an observer 
less anxious than myself to find the 
wound which had cut so far into 
her heart. Sometimes I saw her, 
when she had finished her work, 
looking absently straight before her, 
giving no sign of anything except 
weariness—utter weariness of all 
things. Once or twice she caught 
me thus looking at her. Her eyes 
flashed at me for an instant with a 
fierce light, then assumed their 
usual look of enforced calm. She 
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interested me strangely. I wished 
to break through the wall of reserve 
which her cold icy manner raised 
round her, but I could as soon 
have had my head cut off with 
pleasure as have said, ‘ Denis, I 
love you; will you marry me?’ 
What lay below that outwardly tran- 
quil face and quiet voice? This 
question occurred to meas I glanced 
at her, sitting in the foreign corre- 
spondent’s room, one bright sun- 
shiny spring afternoon; the hard 
bitter expression on her counte- 
nance, and the wild lost look of 
the soft dark eyes, suited so ill with 
the girlish features. The room was 
now fitted up cosily with an easy- 
chair, the desk had been made a 
convenient height for the fair writer, 
and fresh flowers—sweet-scented 
ones—adorned the desk every day. 
Each afternoon a little fair-haired 
lame girl came and waited near my 
shop for my foreign correspondent. 
I am ashamed to acknowledge that 
I, Silas Weeks, did try to bribe that 
same child to tell me exactly who 
Denis was, by surreptitiously giving 
her bonbons and flowers, with, 
however, no result; but I am wot 
ashamed to acknowledge that, 
scores of times, I could have wished 
I was in that lame child’s shoes, 
when sweet Denis Smith put herarm 
through hers to assist her steps over 
a crossing. 

I had been talking to A/r. Smith, 
and after some conversation retired 
to my private room, there to cogi- 
tate on the answer to the question 
which had puzzled me, when I ima- 
gined I heard a slight scream. My 
thoughts were all centred on one 
person—Denis Smith. Had it not 
been for her unfailing good sense 
my business must have got into a 
sad muddle, for money matters and 
love do not go well hand in hand ; 
but after a few explanations Denis 
understood my affairs, and worked 
as though my interests were her 
own. 
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I was not mistaken concerning 
the scream which I fancied I had 
heard. Denis Smith had fainted. 
Her head was leaning forward upon 
the desk, while her hands clasped 
a newspaper, already some days 
old, I had given her to read; and 
on raising her I found, to my no 
small fear, that although her eyes 
were wide open, they only stared 
at me fixedly, and her lips were 
covered with a sort of white foam. 
More alarmed than words can tell, 
I lifted her into my room, and there 
laid her on the floor until I should 
get some brandy with which to re- 
store her. This brought, I poured 
some down her throat, and un- 
loosened the button at the top of 
her dress fastened beneath her col- 
lar. Lying on her white neck was 
a gold chain, to which was affixed 
a wedding-ring and a guard. She 
was in my arms, the wealth of her 
dark locks hanging over her shoul- 
ders. Fora moment I was strongly 
tempted to kiss the upturned pale 
face, but I conquered the impulse 
and laid her gently on the rug. 
Gradually she came back to herself. 
I chafed the cold little hands, to 
which heat slowly returned. 

‘Where am I ?’ she asked faintly. 
‘How did I come here, Mr. Weeks?” 

‘You were not very well,’ I an- 
swered. ‘ Denis dearest, this work 
is too hard, too confining, for such 
as you. Help me instead by being 
my wife.’ 

‘You don’t know what you ask,’ 
said she; ‘it is impossible that I 
can ever be any good man’s wife.’ 

‘I am not good; I am only a 
faulty, short-tempered man. Dear- 
est, if you will overlook my faults, 
I will do the best I can to be a 
kind husband to you.’ 

‘Without your hearing who or 
what I am?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘I was merely trying to see if 
you were in earnest, Mr. Weeks. 
As you have been so generous, you 
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shall hear my story. Are you afraid 
to listen ? 

God forgive me, I was afraid. 
I longed, yet dreaded to know. It 
was like sacrilege to mistrust ; yet, 
you see, it is a curious world, and 
there are many queer things in it, 
which shake one’s belief in the ex- 
istence of truth and purity. 

‘I am better now, Mr. Weeks,’ 
said Denis; ‘pull the blind up, 
that you may see my face plainly 
while I speak. Depend upon it, I 
shall state only facts. I have done 
nothing to be ashamed of, although 
an unhappy woman.’ 

A great and awful weight was 
lifted from my heart by those words, 
and I drew my breath more easily. 

‘It is such a simple common- 
place story, it is scarcely worth 
troubling to relate; but you have 
been very kind, and have never 
made any inquiries. There were 
just two of us—little Nelly and I 
—and we were left orphans when 
she was a baby: then an. aunt 
took charge of us. I was admired 
when I grew up—perhaps you would 
hardly think it now; aunt was un- 
married, and did not like it. We 
both fell in love with the same man, 
unfortunately, and to prevent me 
from marrying him she always told 
me his character was of the very 
worst description—so much so that 
the wildest young farmers in the 
neighbourhood would not speak to 
him. But I did not believe her, 
and Frank persuaded me to run 
away with him to be married, which 
I did, and Nelly came to live with 
us. We were very happy at first ; 
he was cashier in a large bank ; all 
went well.’ 

She turned deathly white, and I 
thought she would have fallen ; 
however, she revived after I had 
given her some water to drink and 
some salts to smell. 

‘ Then he began to stay out late 
at night, and gambled at a billiard- 
club. He had got into a wild set. 
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I suppose men can never imagine 
what women endure sitting up wait- 
ing for them all alone: I used to 
be so tired. The money went too 
for his debts of honour, and the 
tradespeople became rude. Indeed, 
I was sorry for them; I did hate 
owing them and not being able to 
pay the bills. One evening—he 
was going out as usual—I asked 
him for some money, which I knew 
he had, his quarter's salary having 
been paid that day. “You will 
get no money from me,” he said ; 
“you have no right to it. You are 
no wife of mine; our marriage is 
not Jegal. I wish to get rid of you 
and marry a rich wife.”’ 

‘Brute!’ I exclaimed. 

*“ © Frank,” I cried, “ you can’t 
be in earnest. Don’t say such hard 
things to your little wife.” He 
pushed me from him, repeating 
that I was no wife of his; that he 
was a Roman Catholic when he mar- 
ried me, and as we were only mar- 
ried by a clergyman of the Church 
of England, and not also by a Ro- 
man Catholic priest, it was no mar- 
riage in the eyes of the law. I did 
not speak another word, sitting 
dumb and miserable. He went 
out, and I have never seen him 
since. That very evening Nelly 
and I left Abbot’s Hipton and came 
to Drumbog. Ah, it is a terrible 
world when you have no friends 
and no money. Nelly and I did 
not want to be separated. At last 
I could get nothing to do. I sold 
a ring for seven shillings ; it was a 
wretched sum, but I had no choice. 
I was in despair, and resolved to 
drown myself for Nelly’s sake. 
With me she would starve, but if I 
was dead I thought aunt would 
forgive her and take her back. So 
I set out to drown myself, and 
should have done it but for you.’ 

‘ I ? 

‘Yes, you, Mr. Weeks; you 
saved me. Life is a doubtful bless- 
ing, but you saved me. I left Nelly 
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asleep; then your letter came ; she 
woke and hurried after me. She is 
lame, you know; I often think an 
angel must have helped her to come 
so quickly—and she was just in 
time.’ 

‘And your husband—have you 
heard from him ?” 

‘I heard of him to-day—dear 
Frank, the announcement of his 
death is in that paper. Poor fel- 
low! Ah, don’t blame him, Mr. 
Weeks ; he would have kept right 
had it not been for his companions,’ 
she exclaimed, her lustrous eyes 
filling with tears. ‘I shall never 
see him again, and he was so fond 
of me.’ 

‘Showed it, by heavens, in the 
way he treated you! A fellow like 
that is a good riddance to the earth. 
He ought to have been hanged, 
but hanging is too kind for him.’ 

‘For shame, Mr. Weeks! she 
exclaimed passionately ; ‘I won't 
stay here to listen to your saying 
such things.’ 

There is no comprehending these 
women. Sometimes one would 
suppose they positively loved men 
better for behaving badly to them. 
Is it not a melancholy truth that 
there never was a man found—let 
him be as great a rascal as he 
might—but could persuade a wo- 
man to share his lot? 

‘I beg your pardon, Denis; my 
blood boils when I think of that 
villain—that gentleman. Dearest, 
we will make the happiness of the 
future compensate for the past.’ 

* You still wish to marry me after 
all I have told you? 

‘I do more than wish; I shail’ 

‘It is a great temptation to ac- 
cept you, a comfortable happy 
home too, but it is not right. You 
will be contented only for a time 
with gratitude. No, no, I cannot 
do you such a wrong.’ 

‘You must, you shall, you will! 
Think of Nelly. You will not be 
parted from her again.’ 
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I sawthis artful insinuation about 
her sister carried more weight with 
it than anything I had yet said. 

‘Nelly is delicate,’ I went on. 
‘Ivy Lodge will afford her more 
comforts than she has in your 
lodgings. She need not go to 
school, you can teach her yourself.’ 

‘You are very good, Mr. Weeks, 
too good,’ said she, placing both 
her hands in mine with a smile, 
the sudden sweetness of which 
nearly made me lose my head, I 
had never seen her smile before ; 
‘but it is a dangerous experiment 
to marry a woman who does not 
love you.’ 

‘Let me hope you will in course 
of time,’ I answered, tightening my 
hold of the little soft hands in my 
own broad palms ; ‘if it be a dan- 
gerous experiment, it is one I am 
willing to risk.’ 

‘My love is buried in Frank, 
dear Frank’s grave ; but I will do 
all I can, Mr. Weeks; will that 
content you ?” 


‘Until I win your love, my dear- 
est.’ 

So I, Silas Weeks, seedsman, 
and Denis Smith, foreign corre- 
spondent, plighted our troth. 


CHAPTER IV. 


NEVER possessed of much pa- 
tience, I delayed no longer than 
was absolutely required by the 
laws of the land in making the 
necessary preparations for our wed- 
ding. A week I found had un- 
happily to elapse before the cere- 
mony could take place ; no special 
licenses being procurable in Scot- 
land, I was forced to wait until the 
banns could be proclaimed. Denis 
thought it best, as she was not a 
widow, although she had supposed 
herself to be Frank Smith’s wife, 
that her maiden name, Denzil, 
should be used for the publication. 
My sister, who had kept house for 
me during a period extending over 
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twenty years, was not best pleased 
by the intelligence that I was going 
to be married, while my numerous 
little nephews and nieces—all ex- 
ceedingly fond of ‘kind uncle 
Silas,’ ‘good uncle Silas’—so 
should I have been fond of an un- 
married rich uncle—looked very 
blue at the news I meant shortly 
to present them with—‘ J/rs. Silas 
Weeks.’ Denis wished me to tell 
my sister the history of her unfor- 
tunate marriage ; but in this matter 
I exercised my own judgment, and 
buried the fact that Denis had ever 
been called Denis Smith in my 
own busom. It is so easy to dash 
a woman’s fair fame. I knew my 
sister and my world better than to 
intrust Denis’s secret to them, or 
to admit she had acted in the ca- 
pacity of my foreign correspondent. 
As she had hitherto been known as 
Smith there would be no difficulty 
about that. 

How shall I describe the happi- 
ness of that week, augmented as it 
was by the thought it had only 
just begun, and would last as long 
as there was breath in my body, or 
as God was pleased to spare us to 
each other? Every day I took 
Denis and Nellyfor a drive; several 
mornings they spent at Ivy Lodge 
with my sister, and I tore myself 
away reluctantly to go to my shop. 
Denis fairly won my sister’s heart, 
and all inconvenient inquiries I 
stopped by a ciever fiction not 
worth retailing here. We decided 
to have no marriage trip. The 
change in my way of life would be 
sufficient variety for me, and Denis 
did not care for travelling. She 
was pleased with Ivy Lodge, her 
future home. Nelly seemed to 
grow stronger each time she breath- 
ed the fresh country air. 

I suppose there are few married 
men or women who do not remem- 
ber accurately the sensations they 
experienced the night before their 
wedding ; I know I can recall mine 
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distinctly. By Denis’s desire I re- 
deemed the turquoise ring from 
the jeweller, almost regretting that 
I had done so, for the sight of the 
token Frank Smith had given her 
as a pledge of his love made her 
burst into a passion of tears. Dead, 
powerless, in his grave as he was, 
I hated that man. He came be- 
tween me and my living love. 
Lying under the daisied sod, he 
had more influence over Denis 
than I sometimes feared I ever 
should have. 

For various reasons it was to be 
a very quiet wedding. I dislike 
displays at marriages ; besides, 
Denis had a nervous dread of fuss 
and ceremony. To me, of course, 
her slightest wish was law. She 
and Nelly spent the evening at 
Ivy Lodge with me and my sister. 
So charming did Denis make her- 
self that Miss Weeks remarked to 
me confidentially she was not sur- 
prised at my infatuation, ‘Denis 
being the sweetest creature she had 
ever seen.’ 

That night I scarcely slept at all, 
a mingled fever of joy, hope, and 
fear took possession of me. At 
last, finding I could not sleep, I 
rose, dressed myself, went down- 
stairs silently, and out into the 
quiet street, walking up and down 
in front of Denis’s lodgings until 
dawn, when, tired and exhausted, 
I returned home. Hours before 
the appointed time I was ready, 
and was too fidgety to eat much 
breakfast. Denis was an Episco- 
palian, but I am a Presbyterian ; 
however, a clergyman of her own 
communion was to perform the 
service. 

The church was deserted save 
by its guardian, the verger, when 
my sister and I arrived. It looked 
very dismal with the altar-cloth 
carefully rolled up, the hassocks 
turned upside down, and the blinds 
like those in a meeting-house, not 
drawn up. There was a looking- 
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glass in the vestry, wherein I ima- 
gine the clergyman contemplated 
his appearance in his surplice be- 
fore entering the church. Perhaps 
it was an unbecoming mirror, but 
I never saw myself looking so 
old. Neither had it struck me 
before how bald I had grown, nor 
how many crow’s-feet were cruelly 
stamped at the corners of my eyes. 
Alas, alas! My youth had fled. 
I was no fit match for pretty Denis 
Denzil in the bloom and beauty of 
her womanhood. Then the clergy- 
man came with a supercilious in- 
dividual, acting as lay-reader, and 
some gawky lads who were to sing 
‘The voice that breathed o’er 
Eden.’ My sister and I took our 
places, mine at the altar-steps, 
where the verger had righted the 
hassocks and drawn up the blinds ; 
Miss Weeks sitting in a high pew 
just behind me. Presently several 
persons came into the body of the 
church. I did not look to see who 
they were. Would Denis sever 
come? Had anything happened 
to prevent her arrival? What an 
absurd custom it is that the bride 
and bridegroom shall only meet at 
the altar on their wedding-day ! 
But here she is at last, and ow 
beautiful ! I go down the aisle and 
meet her half way. Offering her 
my arm, I escort her myself up to 
the altar, little Nelly, very smart 
and pleased with her finery, com- 
ing behind. The choir begin ‘ The 
voice that breathed o’er Eden’ all 
out of time and tune, the clergyman 
is waiting for us, big service-book 
in hand, there is the opening and 
shutting of the porch door, a heavy 
tread up the aisle, but I am only 
conscious of the pale-faced vision 
of loveliness at my side in white 
and orange blossom, whose cheeks 
one moment match her snowy 
robes, the next are dyed crimson 
as the bows on Nelly’s dress. The 
clergyman has a funeral to conduct 
when our wedding is over, there- 
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fore he ‘ scamps’ a great portion of 
the address beginning ‘ Dearly be- 
loved.’ 

‘I require and charge you both, 
as ye will answer at the dreadful day 
of judgment, when the secrets of all 
hearts shall be disclosed, that if 
either of you know any impedi- 
ment, why ye may not be lawfully 
joined together in matrimony, ye 
do now confess it.’ 

The clergyman makes the usual 
pause. For my part, I know of 
nothing, and I am sure that Denis 
does not either. What is the use 
of delay, when I am longing for that 
supreme moment when Silas Weeks 
and Denis Denzil shall be pro- 
nounced man and wife? 

‘TI forbid this marriage to pro- 
ceed,’ said a voice—a man’s voice. 

Denis had taken one glance 
down the long stretch of tall pews. 
Her face was all aglow with fire 
and enthusiasm, as though she saw 
some pleasant sight. It did not 
need her exclamation of ‘ Frank / 
to tell me there had been a mistake 
somewhere about his death, and 
that in all probability he was stand- 
ing in flesh and blood in the church. 

‘Forbid the marriage !’ repeated 
the clergyman in stammering 
astonished accents. ‘On what 
grounds ?” 

‘Denis is already married,’ con- 
tinued the voice ; and then a young 
man stepped coolly forward to the 
steps of the altar. Men are seldom 
judges of each other’s beauty, but 
I could not help admitting that he 
was an undeniably fine-looking 
young fellow, far better suited to 
be the husband of my former for- 
eign correspondent than the com- 
monplace elderly Silas Weeks. He 
advanced close up to us. I threw 
my arms round Denis. 

‘Let me go to him? she cried. 
‘O Frank, my darling, I thought 
you were dead ; I saw the announce- 
ment in the paper.’ 

‘Verger, turn this man out!’ I 
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exclaimed. ‘He has no right to 
prevent the service proceeding.’ 

‘ Take away your arms from her,’ 
said Denis’s husband. ‘She is my 
wife.’ 

‘No wife of yours ; you were not 
legally married; you told her so, 
and left her to die alone, you black- 
hearted villain! I cried, drawing 
her nearer and nearer to me. ‘ Clear 
out of this, or by heavens I'll make 
you! I defy you to prevent the 
marriage ! 

‘She is my wife, said he gently. 
‘Denis, sweet one, listen to me. 
You were mistaken about the an- 
nouncement of my death ; there 
are hundreds of Frank Smiths in 
the world, I daresay, and what you 
saw must have referred to some 
namesake of mine. I never was a 
Roman Catholic, and our marriage 
is perfectly legal. I never imagined 
you would have believed my foolish 
angry words, said in a moment of 
passion. Denis, forgive me! I 
have searched day and night since 
you left, and have not known an 
hour’s happiness. Had you only 
waited five minutes I should have 
come back to beg your forgiveness, 
as I did—to find you gone.’ 

He handed some papers to the 
clergyman. 

‘What he says is true, Mr. 
Weeks,’ he said slowly, after exam- 
ining the contents of the papers. 
‘These are the certificateand banns 
of marriage between Francis Smith 
and Denis Denzil. You have no 
choice but to restore her to her 
husband.’ 

I stood stunned, dazed, stupefied, 
as if turned to stone. I could not 
speak. 

‘Give me my wife,’ said Frank 
Smith, wrenching my arms from 
about Denis. ‘Come, my darling.’ 

I pushed him back, and kissed 
her for the first and the last time. 
And then I let her go. 


Sometimes little Nelly writes to 
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me. She lives with the Smiths, is. As to myself, I have not mar- 
you know. He has turned overa_ ried. I think I have said that I 
new leaf, they say, and is doing loved Denis Smith. 

well. For Denis’s sake I hope he 





RED ROSE, 
A SONG, 
A RED rose gleamed in the sun’s glad ray ; 
A gallant he plucked it and rode away. 


‘ There’s naught for the ladye that I love best, 
But a rose for the one that’s loveliest.’ 


Two maidens as fair as fair can be, 
And one was loved, but which was she? 


‘A rose, my ladies,’ the page doth cry ; 
‘ That’s why the gallant came riding by. 


There’s naught for the ladye that he loves best, 
But a rose for the one that’s loveliest.’ 


Said one of the twain, ‘ He thinks me fair ;’ 
So she set the rose in her golden hair. 


Then said the other, ‘It fain must be ; 
He thinks thee fair, but his love’s for me.’ 


But the knight, that rode in his pride of might, 
Won death as the prize of the well-fought fight ; 


And the maiden that chose the better part 


Won a red rose and a broken heart. 
GORDON CAMPBELL. 
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SOME MODERN PASTIMES. 





Iris said that the world is governed 
by a very little wisdom; and the 
remark applies to social as well as 
political affairs. We put a good 
face on it, and keep one another 
in countenance, and so contrive to 
get through life more or less com- 
fortably, though the good sense of 
our proceedings would often be 
very difficult to display. The state 
of things is as if two persons should, 
unknown to each other, grope in 
the dark to peep through the same 
keyhole, and anon knock their 
heads together. Virtuous indigna- 
tion would obviously be out of 
place under such circumstances, 
and we are often in like manner 
disqualified from passing any severe 
censures on our fellows, since we 
act in the same way ourselves. On 
the other hand, we should fre- 
quently think our own conduct 
ridiculous but for the fact that so 
many other persons are engaged in 
doing likewise. 

This line of thought has been 
suggested by a consideration of the 
way in which people habitually 
disport themselves at the present 
day. The phrase ‘enjoying oneself’ 
is probably adopted because there 
is, as a rule, so little to enjoy in 
the occupations to which it is ap- 
plied. And, indeed, looking at the 
so-called ‘amusements’ usually 
provided for our delectation, we are 
tempted almost to agree with the 
cynical conclusion, that ‘life would 
be tolerable but for its pleasures.’ 

This is the more unsatisfactory, 
because it is in a man’s amusements 
that one generally finds the surest 
indications of his true character 
and disposition. His business is 
in many cases chosen for him ; but 


he can always choose his recrea- 
tions for himself. Various external 
circumstances determine whether 
a young man shall be a lawyer ora 
clergyman or a merchant; but he 
himself determines whether he will 
frequent concerts or card-tables. 
As a rule, intellectual persons seek 
for intellectual amusements, vulgar 
persons for vulgar ones, morbid 
persons for morbid ones, and so 
on. Probably, however, people 
would amuse themselves more sen- 
sibly than they do if it had ever 
occurred to them to think about 
the subject at all, and the follies to 
which they lend themselves are 
often adopted merely because they 
have no idea that the same amount 
of enjoyment might be derived 
from more rational and elevating 
forms of relaxation. Moreover, so 
gregarious an animalis man, that the 
existence of any fashion, however 
absurd, is thought to be a sufficient 
reason for its adoption. Heaven 
only knows who sefs the fashion ; 
how it got into the world may be 
as mysterious a question as how 
the apple got into the dumpling ; 
but there it is, and what can an 
unfortunate social mortal do but 
conform to it ? 

Fashion is allowed to intrude 
even into our private and personal 
affairs. One would suppose, for 
example, that everybody must at 
least be at liberty to read what he 
or she chooses. But practically it 
is not so. If Miss Violate Verity’s 
last novel is but fashionable, then 
it is considered absolutely necessary 
to peruse the three volumes which 
constitute that edifying romance. 
It is true that the plot is absurd 
and the characters impossible. It 
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is true that their adventures are 
described in bad English and 
worse taste. It is true that a story 
of Sir Walter Scott’s or of George 
Eliot’s, or even a chapter or two of 
some standard historian, would be 
found equally exciting and infinitely 
more valuable; but then the new 
novel will best supply small talk for 
the intervals of a quadrille, and be- 
sides, everybody is reading it. ‘This 
decides the matter; and young 
ladies go on filling their heads with 
inane trash, until at length they 
begin to believe it, and to think 
that the world is mainly peopled 
with mysterious attorneys, free-and- 
easy baronets, and slangy count- 
esses, together with an unlimited 
supply of eligible young men ever 
hovering on the verge of proposal. 
Thus their mental digestion be- 
comes impaired, and they lose 
appetite for more solid and whole- 
some intellectual food. Fashion 
rules in the same way in all kinds 
of art. People go to see certain 
pictures or plays, not because they 
care about them or understand 
them, but because other people go. 

A wise man will generally con- 
trive that his amusements shall in 
some degree contribute to his intel- 
lectual advancement. The old 
proverb says, ‘Change of work is 
as good as play.’ We are not now 
speaking of physical relaxation or 
athletic exercises ; but apart from 
these, the best kind of recreation is 
undoubtedly that which, while it 
lies in an entirely different direction 
from our ordinary pursuits, will yet 
serve to increase in some way our 
knowledge of the world of Nature 
or of Art. A taste for painting is, 
on the whole, a better thing than a 
taste for billiards. If a man ap- 
preciates the former at all, it will 
give him a great deal more enjoy- 
ment than the other can ever do. 
But the majority of men and women 
fail to perceive that their tastes in 
the matter of pleasures want culti- 


vation, and that an incalculable 
waste of mental energy takes place, 
because, when they desire recrea- 
tion, they have no capacity for 
taking the amplest kind of it, and 
no knowledge how to take it wisely. 
Such people avoid sensible amuse- 
ments for the simple reason that 
they do not find them amusing. 
They require to be stimulated by 
sensationalism or melted by senti- 
mentalism. Above all, they abhor 
being called upon to contribute 
anything on their part towards the 
desired result. Hence they seek, 
not amusements, but /astimes— 
something that will help them to 
get through the day. 

There are others, indeed, who 
are so far from being idle, that they 
are really and unaffectedly over- 
worked ; and for these, too, simple 
diversion is sometimes required. 
They need pastimes ; not because 
time hangs heavily on their hands, 
but because their days and hours 
have been already overcrowded, 
and the proportion of time to 
thought and action requires to be 
more fairly adjusted. On the whole 
we may say that there is some 
room in the world for mere pas- 
times, but not very much, and that 
even these ought not to be silly, 
but ought to be in some degree 
worthy of the attention of rational 
men and women. 

We may concede, for example, 
that it would not do for theatrical 
managers to provide us with nothing 
but tragedies and what are called 
‘standard’ comedies. When, in- 
deed, a man cannot enjoy a play 
of Shakespeare’s, and tells you 
candidly that when he goes to the 
theatre he only wants to be 
‘amused,’ it is high time that he 
should ask himself how he got into 
such a lamentable state of mental 
lassitude, and whether it is not pos- 
sible to raise himself out of it. But 
passing this by, it is obvious that 
good hearty fun and genuine laugh- 
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ter are by no means without their 
uses, and are not at all to be 
despised. The only point to be 
contended for is, that the fun shall 
be, in fact, funny. Real wit, or real 
humour, is not only allowable but 
very desirable. The curious thing 
is, that people will go to laugh at 
performances which are not at all 
laughable. The extraordinary vi- 
tality of the modern form of enter- 
tainment called the ‘ burlesque’ is 
a thing to strike astonishment into 
any thoughtful mind. This kind 
of performance may be said to be 
a drama without a plot, consisting 
of vulgar and unmeaning dialogue, 
and supported by actors who have 
no scope for acting, singers unable 
to sing, and dancers who cannot 
dance, and realised by the help of 
a species of feminine costume which 
can best be described by negatives. 
Surely the spectatorsmust be sadly at 
aloss for pastimes when they consent 
to sit out such exhibitions as these. 
The ‘ opéra bouffe,’ which has of 
lateyears supplanted the burlesque, 
to some extent, in public estima- 
tion, belongs to nearly as low an 
intellectual level; but it is so far 
the better of the two that it does at 
least involve music of a certain 
character, albeit that character is 
not a very high one. 

Though many of these exhibi- 
tions are simply incapable of con- 
veying any kind of healthy pleasure 
to a cultivated mind, yet people 
will patronise them in crowds, and 
devote to them a persevering at- 
tention worthy of a better cause. 
Perhaps the explanation is that 
they allow themselves to be gulled 
by the manager. He says, ‘ This 
is a burlesque ; be amused ? and 
forthwith they conceive that they 
are amused. On the other hand, 
it must be avowed that the more 
refined and graceful conditions of 
diversion, pure and simple, fre- 
quently fail to give any satisfaction 
when offered to the public. A 
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dancer who distorts her limbs into 
ungainly but difficult attitudes, and 
plunges about the stage like a half- 
tamed horse broken loose from its 
halter, is sure to gain applause; but 
one who relies upon the grace and 
beauty of her movements, rather 
than upon their unnaturalness, fre- 
quently fails to find any favour 
with the spectators, and is set down 
as a very poor thing indeed. 

It is difficult sometimes to de- 
cide to what cause a foolish way 
of seeking amusement is trace- 
able. Many young men, for in- 
stance, rush away from London in 
the summer, and instead of taking 
moderate exercise in the fresh air 
and quietly enjoying the beauty of 
the country, in contrast to the 
smoky and dusty city they have left 
behind them, think it necessary to 
hurry about from place to place, as 
if trying to win a pedestrian wager. 
They appear to believe that enjoy- 
ment is an Atalanta, and must be 
wooed and won by fleetness of 
foot. You may see these tourists 
walking hastily round an old castle 
or a ruined abbey—they have not 
time to stop and study it—and after 
peering up at it from two or three 
points of view, and poking it about 
a little with a stick, they rush off 
again, quite satisfied at having 
‘done’ the place. Still more sin- 
gular is the frame of mind which 
induces people to go down to the 
seaside, array themselves in gor- 
geous apparel, and walk up and 
down the pier or the parade, for the 
delectation of the multitude there 
assembled. If there is no multi- 
tude the place is said to be dull; 
though why any one should take 
the trouble to leave London for 
the purpose of encountering a 
crowd seems difficult tounderstand. 
Perhaps the culmination of ab- 
surdity is reached at Hastings—we 
beg pardon, St. Leonards-on-Sea— 
where a concert-room has been 
built at the very end of the pier. 
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Here the visitors assemble at night 
to listen to third- or fourth-rate 
music, in a heated atmosphere, and 
have to walk all the way down 
the pier, with the keen night sea- 
breeze blowing upon them, in order 
to reach home again. This is 
‘change of air’ with a vengeance. 

Nothing, again, but the omnipo- 
tence of fashion can surely explain 
how it is that the highest classes of 
society have come to think it in 
any way wise or desirable to drive 
slowly up and down a roadway in 
the Park, in the midst of a string 
of carriages, every afternoon during 
the London season. But there 
they are, a crowd of them, painfully 
struggling along; and there is 
another crowd on foot looking at 
them. 

The same unsatisfactory features 
are presented by the more dis- 
tinctly socialamusements of society. 
Observe this young gentleman in 
faultless attire, languidly standing 
up for a quadrille. He cannot be 
said to dance, he hovers. When 
he ought to advance and retire he 
indulges in a few ineffectual move- 
ments, as if he had not made up 
his mind whether it would be worth 
while to bestir himself or not. He 
is always behind the music. When 
his turn comes to dance he is still 
talking in a lazy manner to his 
partner, and when he does begin 
he does not appear to know that 
he is out of time. Now, why does 
this young gentleman come here? 
If he does not like dancing he 
ought to be able to stay away. It 
is ostensibly a free country, and if 
any social rule exists which com- 
pels any one to waste his time in 
this way the sooner it is set aside 
the better. On the other hand, if 
he comes at all it is both foolish 
and rude to decline so entirely to 
enter into the spirit of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Again, why is it that people who 
can play good music insist upon 


treating their friends to those fear- 
ful combinations of runs and flour- 
ishes which usually do duty for 
music in the drawing-room? It 
will be said that the said friends 
would not listen to anything better. 
They certainly do not listen very 
attentively to the class of pieces 
usually played. The conversation 
is subdued to a rather lower tone, 
but that is all; and a murmur of 
‘Thank you’ runs round the room 
with an air of intense relief when 
the performance is over, and the 
chatter can go on more loudly 
again. 

A different kind of pastime, but 
one equally curious to contemplate, 
is that known as the ‘fancy bazaar.’ 
This serves a variety of purposes, 
and may be regarded from as many 
different points of view. It is sup- 
posed to exist primarily for the 
benefit of some religious or chari- 
table undertaking; and its attrac- 
tiveness is shown by the fact that 
persons who will not subscribe 
directly to the object ultimately in 
view will subscribe cheerfully to the 
bazaar. In the first place, it affords 
a number of young ladies an oppor- 
tunity of playing at shop, with real 
customers and actual sale of goods, 
but with no responsibility and no 
anxiety about rates and taxes and 
the other disagreeable associations 
of shopkeeping in ordinary. And 
it supplies other ladies with facili- 
ties for indulging in their favourite 
occupation of shopping, and sup- 
ports them by the conviction that 
they are all the time performing 
a virtuous and self-denying action. 
Then, too, it presents a convenient 
field for flirtation, which, pursued 
under such circumstances, seems 
to derive a sort of sanction from 
the ecclesiastical authorities, and in 
this respect is only rivalled by the 
process of decorating the church 
itself at festival seasons. A farther 
development of this may, indeed, 
be almost regarded as a business 
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rather thanapastime; for the bazaar 
is frequently, in fact, a sort of lady- 
show or marriage market, it being 
understood that the fair attendants 
at the stalls are for disposal as well 
as their wares. Then, again, a taste 
may be indulged for amateur swind- 
ling, which it is supposed may be 
carried on at a fancy bazaar with- 
out any visitings of conscience. A 
‘bargain’ has been defined as get- 
ting a thing you don’t want for 
more than it is worth; and bar- 
gains, strictly in this sense, are on 
all sides thrust into the hands of 
any unfortunate gentlemen who may 
be weak enough to visit the place, 
and theyare mulcted oftheir money 
without the slightest compunction. 
Sometimes a more direct swindle 
is got up in the shape of an exhi- 
bition, which you have to pay to 
enter, and in which there is nothing 
to see. When the articles to 


be disposed of do not sell, the 
visitors are invited to gamble for 
them. The gambling is of a very 


harmless kind, it is true, but it is 
also very undignified and silly. 

Everything is excused on the ground 
that it is done for the good of the 
‘charity.’ What a satire upon our 
nineteenth-century civilisation and 
religion that the Christian grace, of 
which, in its highest reality, it is 
said that it never faileth, should be 
made dependent upon such paltry 
tricks as these, and that the aspect 
of it most present to the minds of 
those who condescendingly pa- 
tronise it should be its function of 
covering a multitude of sins ! 

We have spoken of gambling ; 
and it must not be forgotten that 
there are pastimes which are not 
only negatively useless, but posi- 
tively dangerous and harmful. The 
gaming establishments of a former 
generation, which used to be sig- 
nificantly known as ‘hells,’ have 
disappeared ; but their places have 
been supplied by the clubs, and 
there are plenty of rooms in Lon- 
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don whereaman may lose in an hour 
more than he ought rightly to spend 
in a year. It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to urge that heavy gambling 
is a pastime which ought to be 
avoided by all who value their 
prosperity and peace of mind ; and 
indeed it is not our present purpose 
to deal at length with those amuse- 
ments which carry serious moral 
objections on the face of them, but 
rather to point out the minor evils 
attendant upon such as are more 
weak than vicious. 

What, for instance, are we to 
think of this picture? Here area 
number of persons seated round a 
table. They are spending the even- 
ing at the house of a friend, and 
appear to be enjoying their occu- 
pation prodigiously. They are care- 
fully intent upon it, and silent 
vigilance alternates with laughter 
and busy chatter. They are edu- 
cated and accomplished ladies and 
gentlemen, some of them of mature 
age. What do you suppose they 
are doing? They are gambling for 
halfpence. They can actually find 
nothing better to do, this livelong 
night, than play what is called a 

‘round game’ at cards; and they 
are staking upon the chances 
counters, which they reckon at so 
much a dozen. So that when the 
game is done, this lady will receive 
from that gentleman the sum of 

sevenpence-halfpenny. It may be 

suggested that this is hardly digni- 
fied. They will tell you that the 
staking of money is necessary ‘to 
give an interest to the game.’ Thus 
in this year of grace, a number of 
civilised persons can be found will- 
ing to occupy themselves in a pas- 
time which is of so stupid a 
character that they are unable to 
take the slightest interest or plea- 
sure in it unless it is associated 
with a chance of appropriating a 
few coppers belonging to their 
neighbours. 

It is to be remembered that one’s 
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whole mental tone may be raised 
by a wise use of amusements. It 
is well sometimes, when we do not 
like a thing, to ask ourselves whe- 
ther we had not better /ry to like 
it. Ifan amusementisasensible one, 
it will require some study, and will 
grow upon us with acquaintance. 
And it is worth while to give this 
amount of attention to it, because 
the pleasure which it conveys will 
leave us permanently better than it 
found us ; it will endue us with a 
higher capacity for enjoyment, and 
open to us new sources of delight. 
This is noticeably the case with 
music. Many persons find music 
of the highest kind anything but 
attractive at first ; but most of these 
would soon learn to love it if they 
would listen to it patiently, and 
they would then perceive in it deep 
stores of beauty and grandeur, such 
as nothing else in the world could 
provide for them. It is the same 
with the drama. If people cannot 
enjoy a play of Shakespeare’s, it is 
simply so much the worse for them. 
Those who realise’ in any degree 
the importance of time will never 
find any satisfaction in wasting it. 
We are none of us so wise that we 
need no study, nor so feeble that 
we can be of no use in the world. 
We often want amusements, but we 
should be very careful how we re- 
sort to pastimes. 

And we may be of service to 
others as well as to ourselves by 
giving a little attention to this sub- 
ject. Our guests are often obliged, 
by the unwritten laws of society, or 
induced by kindly feeling, to accept 
our invitations, however much busi- 
ness or other occupations may make 
them wish to be excused. It is the 
least we can do to provide them, 
as far as we can, with some real 
and sufficient entertainment. If we 
are so unfortunate as to know a 
number of people who really care 
fornothing better than round games 
at cards and drawing-room ballads, 
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there is nothing for it but to ask 
them to meet each other, and to 
offer them such pleasures as they 
are capable of appreciating ; but 
there is generally no necessity to 
resort to this. A little pains should 
be taken to arrange the programme 
of the evening beforehand. Re- 
sources should be calculated, and 
the most made of them. If there 
is to be dancing, especial care 
should be used in providing good 
dance music. Nothing is so wretch- 
ed as to have to struggle against 
irregularly-marked time. If it is 
not desired to dance all the even- 
ing, it may be suggested that few 
persons are too old or staid to en- 
joy a good old-fashioned acting 
charade, which, by the way, is 
always best when quite impromptu. 
The guests will generally include 
two or three good amateur actors, 
and with their help excellent fun is 
almost always to be had. At an- 
other time some may take part in 
the humours of ‘dumb-crambo.’ 
Anything like this is a relief from 
the usual monotony of the proceed- 
ings. 
Then, too, the ordinary succes- 
sion of commonplace songs may be 
agreeably varied by a few part- 
songs, which as a rule are not 
difficult to prepare. 

Moreover there is no occasion to 
be afraid of giving good music. It 
is the greatest mistake in the world 
to suppose that people will listen 
to nothing but runs and shakes. It 
will be found that the quaint scraps 
in ‘Schumann’s Album’ will, if they 
are played with feeling, prove quite 
as attractive as the most noisy 
‘transcription,’ though they are as 
simple as a child’s exercises. It is 
of course not necessary to test the 
patience of the audience with a 
scholastic fugue ; but there is plenty 
of music which is excellent without 
being abstruse. If something dash- 
ing and brilliant is desired, to dis- 
play the performers powers of 
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execution, the last movement of minds not to act foolishly because 

the ‘Moonlight’ or the ‘Waldstein’ others do so. Combined with this, 

sonata will serve the purpose quite a little thought and common sense 

as well as an inferior piece. will do a great deal to remedy the 
It is especially desirable to have most conspicuous defects of some 

the courage of one’s opinions in modern pastimes. 

these matters, and to make up our W. BELLARS. 
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BriGHT sunbeams lighten up the velvet lawn, 
A shower of rain has left the roses wet ; 
Up to my room a fragrant scent is borne 
Of mignonette. 


Just now a song-bird sang within the limes, 
And thrilled the air with a delicious strain ; 
Once I have heard that song in happier times, 
Unmarred by pain. 


Once I have clasped a dainty hand in mine 
On yonder lawn, upon a day like this. 
Ah me! I drained the goblet of love’s wine 
In one long kiss. 


When heart to heart beneath the limes we stood, 
And I beheld the love-light in her eyes, 
Surely that hour I tasted angels’ food 
From Paradise ! 


I seemed so near to heaven that happy day, 
Nearer than I had ever been before ; 
But suddenly my soul was wrenched away 
' For evermore ! 


The little song-bird singing in the limes, 
The sweet aroma of the mignonette, 
Have brought to mind a dream of happier times 
I would forget. 
M. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


‘IT MAY BE FOR YEARS, AND IT 
MAY BE FOR EVER!’ 


THE autumn of the year was creep- 
ing on. 

Poor Mabel, instead of gathering 
the falling rose-leaves at Thanes- 
hurst, and looking forward to a re- 
turn to Park Lane, was now pining 
—yea, all but fading—in that hot 
and stifling London _ boarding- 
house, surrounded by endless in- 
tersections of streets, where the 
atmosphere and the odours were 
oppressive ; where the open win- 
dows admitted the dust, the smell 
of decayed leaves and fruit, the 
strange cries of the hideous and 
squalid wretches who hawked the 
latter, and at times the whirl of 
wheels and the ceaseless patter of 
feet. 

And so, when the dull muggy 
London days stole on, she could not 
help thinking more of Thaneshurst 
—the wooded chase, the breezy 
glades, with their deep, cool, shady, 
and leafy vistas, between which the 
rich gleams of golden sunlight fell, 
the fragrant fern, the ripple of the 
Ouse, the songs of the birds, the 
swelling Sussex downs—and of all 
the wealth of roses and perfume, 
wood and water, she liad so re- 
joiced in once, and should never 
see again. 

Never? She loved Tom; but 
London was to her both gloomy 
and lonely. 

And when Tom was absent, in 
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her longing for something to caress, 
she would exclaim, ‘O pussy " and 
snatching the Tom cat—Ae was 
a Tom too—from its hassock, 
would nurse it in her lap like 
the childish girl she was ten years 
ago. 

A bleak and dreary afternoon 
towards the end of October was 
drawing to a close—an afternoon 
made more dismal by a drizzling 
rain, impregnated with London 
‘blacks.’ A fire smouldered in the 
drawing-room ; but the coal seemed 
sluggish—and no wonder, as there 
was a plentiful and economical ad- 
mixture of coke among it—and 
Mabel felt unusually exnuyéd, when 
a tremendous rat-tat and ring came 
to the door, and the boarding-house 
by Harley Street was startled from 
its sleepy propriety by the arrival 
of a handsome carriage, with a 
wigged coachman and powdered 
servant, and a visitor was announced 
‘for Mrs. Seymour.’ 

‘Milly ? 

‘Mabel were the exclamations ; 
and the two friends, careless of 
who saw them, were clasped in 
each other’s arms, and showering 
kisses on each other's soft cheeks. 
Milly Allingham and her mother 
had come back from Wiesbaden, 
and, as the London season was yet 
distant, were ez route for some 
friend’s place in the country. She 
had got Mabel’s address at ‘Tom’s 
office, where her appearance is still 
a tradition among the clerks, who 
had not visitors like Milly every 
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day, and where—as they averred 
—her loveliness quite softened 
‘that old beast the comptroller,’ 
and she had driven at once to 
Harley Street ; and when they had 
retired for greater privacy to Mabel’s 
room, the girls had, of course, a 
thousand questions to ask each 
other. Each thought the other 
looking beautiful as ever ; but both 
were paler and more thoughtful in 
expression, especially Milly, whose 
sweet face was both pensive and 
sad. Even her attire was more 
than usually sombre. 

Milly was painfully impressed by 
the general character of her friend’s 
surroundings, but had too much 
taste, tact, or affection to make the 
slightest reference to them ; and to 
Mabel, how much more endurable 
the time seemed, now that she was 
with Milly, and laughing—yea, 
laughing aloud—at such small jokes 
in a way she had not done for 
months ! 

Milly had thought at first, it 
would seem, that if she and Stanley 
had failed quite to understand each 
other, after such daily intercourse 
at Thaneshurst, a little time of 
separation might do them no harm; 
but the horrible shipwreck destroy- 
ed everything, and had plunged 
her in a despair which she could 
not conceal even from her mother. 

Now she was to hear from 
Mabel—her own dear sweet Mabel 
—amid mingled kisses and tears, 
that her dear, dear Stanley was 
alive, after all; one of three—only 
three—rescued from such deadly 
peril by some fishermen of the 
Azores. Far apart they might 
know each other now, was her first 
thought. No, no! was her second ; 
she knew him ; but he never would 
know fer / 

To see Milly, to hear her voice, 
were as a little gleam of her past 
life and its brightness to Mabel, a 
link between it and the present, 
between Harley Street and Thanes- 
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hurst ; thus more than once Mabel 
fairly broke down, and sobbed with 
her face in the neck of her friend, 
who, not understanding the real 
source of all this emotion, began 
mentally to have some uncomfort- 
able ideas about Tom. 

‘And now let us talk about 
Stanley,’ said Mabel, suddenly re- 
covering herself. 

‘J have caused him great pain, I 
fear; but, O Mabel, if he knew 
how many tears I have shed for 
him, and how much I have re- 
pented, surely he would forgive 
me,’ replied the now humbled co- 
quette. ‘I have to my own heart, 
though not to him, atoned for 


‘my folly, Mabel. But to think that 


he lives—lives after all, when I 
have been sorrowing for him as 
dead—a very widow in prayer and 
spirit! And you say, love, that 
he is at the Azores ?” 

‘In the house of our consul at 
San Miguel, a wealthy wine-mer- 
chant. But here is his letter to 
Tom, who went on like a madcap 
when he got it,’ said Mabel, un- 
locking a drawer and handing to 
Milly the letter, which she impul- 
sively kissed ere she unfolded it 
and read. 

It was all about the charms of the 
villa (what were they?) in which 
he lived: the old-fashioned simpli- 
city and donhomie of the people; 
the scenery, the flowers, and the 
orange-groves ; the extinct craters 
and precipitous mountains, to which 
he was often taken (by whom ?) ; 
the plantations of oranges, lemons, 
figs, and bananas; the lovely twi- 
light evenings (did he enjoy them 
alone? or with a senhora, in a 
short but amply flounced skirt, with 
taper ankles, and black eyes that 
flashed through the folds of her 
mantilla ?— there was no end to 
all that jealousy now began to 
suggest). Then ever and anon the 
horrors of the wreck were referred 
to; but there was noreference to “er. 
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One thing consoled her—his 
evident anxiety to be off to his 
regiment at Bermuda. Even in this 
there was a pang; for in wishing this 
he was wishing to be further away 
from her. 

Mabel had too much good taste 
to show Milly the carte-de-visite, 
which Stanley was perhaps weak 
enough to enclose with a purpose ; 
for it was that of a piquante and 
strikingly lovely girl—too lovely 
for Milly to have relished. And pro- 
mising to call soon again, she drove 
away, with much to think upon. 

Such an angel she seemed to 
the lonely girl she left behind ; so 
different—a world apart—from the 
old dowdies among whom she 
dwelt, and whose respect for her 
was, she felt, manifestly increased 
by the appearance of Milly and her 
equipage. Seymour was glad in- 


deed of the visit for Mabel’s sake ; 
but his poor little wife could not 
return the call; and yet why the 
deuce not ? thought Tom, till he re- 


membered the conventionalities of 
society, and that Milly, dreading 
perhaps her mamma, had not in- 
vited her to do so. 

Tom was full of joy at the 
double event—the visit and, more 
than all, the letter from his friend. 

‘Rowley was always sucha brick !’ 
he exclaimed ; ‘a genuine fellow, 
and all there ; not a bit of the snob 
about him; and he had been an 
old class-fellow at Harrow,’ 

Other visits followed, and the 
arrival of Milly’s carriage—though 
never with her mamma in it, as 
she could not and would not pa- 
tronise undutiful girls—was a source 
of high excitement to the inmates 
of the boarding-house, causing 
Mabel to be an increasing object 
of interest. Little cared she for 
that ; to see Milly her friend, and 
to talk with her of past times, was 
all that was cared for by Mabel, 
whom the other now viewed as a 
link between herself and Stanley. 


Other letters to Tom came from 
the latter, in which now the Sen- 
hora de Vega was frequently re- 
ferred to; but they never contained 
a word about Milly, nor even the 
most distant allusion to her, though 
many mutual friends, and even Val 
Reynolds, were written of. Was 
this studied carelessness, or was it 
caused by his propinquity to that 
horrid—for she must be horrid— 
Portuguese creature ? Mabel could 
see that as Milly read these letters 
her tearful eyes ran wistfully and 
hurriedly over the whole page, as 
if to catch sight of her own name ; 
but it was never mentioned, till at 
last Mabel ceased to pain her by 
showing them. 

Milly had been blameless at their 
last meeting, but felt that she 
overacted her part before it; and 
now she pictured to herself sundry 
interesting groupings in that tropi- 
cal islke—a handsome young English 
officer, ailing, shipwrecked, and 
what not ; guitarsand castanets, short 
flounces and clocked stockings, 
starry evenings, and so forth. 

He knew nothing, and could 
know nothing, of the storm of grief 
and repentance that even after the 
lapse of many weeks swelled up in 
the heart of her he had quitted so 
abruptly ; or that, had she known 
where he was, she would have 
written to him, explaining all, but 
for those restraints of habit and 
education which now must rule 
even the most impulsive nature. 

So she could but brood and try 
to bear it, with her heart full of 
memory’s dreary echoes, after she 
paid her farewell visit at Harley 
Street. 

When she drove away she had 
an engagement, she said, but cared 
not to tell Milly that it was to a 
garden-party where Reynolds was 
to be, and the master of Badenoch 
too; and she sped homeward by 
Oxford Street and the Marble Arch 
to Connaught Terrace, loathing the 
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airy empty talk of the sceneto which 
she was hastening, and full of 
thoughts that were new to her: joy, 
sorrow, and jealousy—joy that her 
lover lived, sorrow that he lived 
perhaps of for her, anda vague 
tormenting jealousy of the unknown 
original of the photo ; for by some 
remissness on Mabel’s part she had 
seen it at last, and was compelled 
to admit to herself how beautiful 
it was. 

‘We are parted now,’ she mur- 
mured sadly : 


‘It may be for years, and it may be for 
ever [” 


And this foreign girl—if he should 
love her, if he should marry her, 
still I shall say, God bless him and 
her too! She may make him happy; 
but she can never be to him what 
I have been. He will never love 
her as I know he loved me; and 
I had grown to love him as I did 
not deem myself capable of loving 
any man ; and, ah, but the wrench 
now is keen and intense indeed !’ 

And so she pondered and sur- 
mised and talked to herself, as the 
carriage rolled through the giddy 
whirl of Oxford Street. 

He was zo¢ drowned, thank God! 
Oh, what misery she had endured 
at Wiesbaden, and how from asso- 
ciation of ideas she would loathe 
that place with its gay Kursaal and 
steamy Kochbrunnen! She knew 
and valued Stanley’s worth and 
his honest love now, and in me- 
mory his tender and loving eyes 
and voice came keenly and vividly 
back again. But he was gone; a 
vast sea rolled between them now, 
and a vaster would roll in the time 
to come. He had left her in error 
and anger, and might learn, in re- 
venge, in despite of her and of 
himself, to love another, perhaps 
this foreign creature. 

And so as the dull days—dull 
to her amid London life—stole on, 
the girl’s love gained force and 
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depth by separation and the vague 
fears it led to. 

Perhaps he might relent and 
write to her; and gladly would she 
have written to him; but pride, de- 
licacy, and the restraints of train- 
ing already referred to, forbade her 
doing so. 

And so loving, so maudlin— 
which you will—had Milly become, 
that she marvelled w/o had bought 
Stanley’s two horses at Tattersall’s, 
and longed to persuade mamma, 
who was in her secret now, to pur- 
chase them back, that she might 
have them to pet and to ride. 

How blind she had been! was 
ever the girl’s thought; why did 
she not sooner learn the true state 
of her heart towards Rowland Stan- 
ley? She had been dreaming, float- 
ing on the current of pleasure, while 
the great golden charm of her life 
was within the grasp of her pretty 
hand, and she had let it pass appa- 
rently uncared for. 

And Stanley’s feelings for her! 
What were they? She asked her- 
self this with a species of terror. 

Even before Milly left town on 
her country visit, honest and kind- 
hearted Tom Seymour, duly in- 
structed by Mabel, had written a 
full, true, and particular account of 
the whole affair of the camellia— 
that badge of love or conquest on 
which so much hinged—and how 
it came to be worn by Valentine 
Reynolds ; but Rowland never re- 
ceived his letter until the regiment 
was pretty close on the eve of leav- 
ing Bermuda for another station. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
IN THE TWILIGHT. 


WE left Staniey some chapters 
back, we have said, face to face with 
ayoung lady, whowas regarding him 
with an expression of surprise that 
rapidly changed to one of genuine 
commiseration when Pedro del 
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Gada, who stood hat in hand be- 
fore her, told who the stranger was 
and how he came to be there. 
Nathless his sodden attire and 
dejected appearance, she saw at a 
glance that Stanley was a gentle- 
man, and that he was an English- 
man interested her. 

She bowed to Stanley, and said 
in very tolerable English, 

‘You are welcome, sir, and we 
shall do the best we can for you, 
under your misfortunes. Unfor- 
tunately, the Senhor de Vega is 
absent at present, and will be for 
some days certainly. The vice- 
consul is very ill; but till the sen- 
hor returns you can make this your 
home, unless you prefer the Josada 
at Ribiera Grande.’ 

Of course Stanley did not prefer 
the fosada; besides, he had no 
money. He thanked the senhora in 
very good fashion; and while men- 
tally wondering how so good 


English came to be spoken in such 
an out-of-the-way place, and thank- 


ful to hear it, as he knew nota 
word of Portuguese, he followed 
his hostess indoors, while Pedro 
del Gada took charge of his com- 
panions. 

She led him directly into the 
comedoro or dining-room of the man- 
sion, aware that he stood in need 
of immediate refreshment, and by 
a handbell summoned attendance 
and issued the necessary orders ; 
and pointing with her long fan— 
which she was never without—to 
a sofa, said, 

‘Do be seated, sir; you look 
weary and pale.’ 

And Stanley, when draining a 
bumper of iced wine-and-water, 
presented to him on a silver salver 
by a mulatto servant in a kind of 
livery, had an opportunity, while 
his hostess was issuing some orders 
to her muguer de gobierno or house- 
keeper, of observing how handsome 
she was. 

She seemed to be in her twen- 
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tieth, perhaps twenty-fifth, year, 
and her loveliness, which was un- 
doubted, came of her mixed race— 
Portuguese, Flemish, and Irish 
blood; for, as Stanley afterwards 
learned, her mother came from the 
Emerald Isle, and hence her good 
English. 

She was fair and slender. Her 
hair, without excepting even that 
of Milly Allingham, was the most 
beautiful Stanley had ever seen; a 
golden brown, it shone out every- 
where, fine, silky, and rippling. 
This came with her Flemish blood; 
her deep-gray eyes, that looked at 
times dark blue, were Irish de- 
cidedly ; while their black lashes 
and eyebrows, with her slightly 
aquiline nose, were quite Portu- 
guese, though her complexion was 
brilliantly fair. 

But of all this more anon. It 
was evening now; and lovely 
though her face, it did not mingle 
with the dreams of Stanley when, 
after the luxury of a bath and re- 
ceiving some refreshment, he retired 
to the softest of beds, and, after 
all he had undergone since the ship 
struck, sank into a deep and refresh- 
ing slumber. 

When he awoke late next morn- 
ing, and saw standing by his bed- 
side the mulatto valet, Gil Perez, 
with a dry suit of such clothes as 
the Portuguese wear in the Azores, 
he could not at first recall where 
he was or what had happened to 
him ; and the horrors so recently 
undergone on the piece of drifting 
wreck seemed to be all some hor- 
rible dream, while the present 
seemed a dream too. 

He dressed himself, and, remem- 
bering the charming face of last 
night, made the most of his toi- 
let, and descended to coffee and 
fruit in the dining-room. Though 
the polished oak floor of this apart- 
ment was uncarpeted, his steps 
were unheard by his young hostess, 
whom he caught in the act of atti- 
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tudinising before a large mirror. 
That she was somewhat of a co- 
quette was evident; she had puta 
bouquet of fresh roses in the cor- 
sage of her dress, a single rose she 
had placed in her hair. Her bright 
face frankly and freely admired her 
own loveliness, and she was smiling 
with girlish pride at it. 

Suddenly she detected Stanley’s 
figure beyond her own in the depth 
of the mirror, and turning bade 
him good-morning, with one of the 
brightest smiles in the world, hoped 
he had reposed well, was quite re- 
covered, and so forth, and finally 
gave him a rose from her bosom. 
Even at that moment this little 
action made his memory flash back 
to that night at Brighton. 

And now, while Gil Perez at- 
tended on them, they breakfasted 
together, with a lady who seemed 
to be a species of friend, duenna, 
or companion, Stanley knew not 
which, but she was a very plain, 
almost ugly, Portuguese matron of 
mature years, who, luckily perhaps, 
all eventualities considered, knew 
not one word of English, and 
thanked Heaven, no doubt, that 
she did not, being the language of 
infidel heregos. 

And now Stanley had to relate 
in detail about the catastrophe at 
the reef—the destruction of the 
ship ; he had also to tell her who 
he was and whither he had been 
going, and would yet have to go 
the moment he could confer with 
the senhor consul; all of which 
gave him an interest in the eyes of 
the lady, who listened to him with 
pleasure, for Stanley had undoubt- 
edly that which Milly had greatly 
admired in him—the musical in- 
flections of a rich and melodious 
voice. 

Had she but listened to it, how 
much might have been spared them 
both ! 

And now, while conversing to- 
gether thus, with only a little white- 
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marble table on a gilt pedestal be- 
tween them, he could observe that 
in the expression of the Senhora 
de Vega’s sweet face and in her 
manner (which was full of pretty 
little foreign trickeries) there was 
almost the wild abandon of a merry 
happy child, an innocent gaiety 
that was very winning. Her hands 
were small and beautiful, and 
she almost invariably had them 
gloved. 

Breakfast over, the ladies assumed 
their veils and fans, and a walk 
through the gardens and orange- 
ries was proposed; and during that 
most agreeable promenade Stanley 
discovered that like other senhoras 
his hostess had eyes and knew how 
to use them, and that she also knew 
right well how to flirt with and 
handle her fan. 

The conversation was main- 
tained by them alone, Senhora Pia, 
the duenna, if duenna she was, sel- 
dom speaking. To Stanley’s eye 
she seemed ‘a peculiar party.’ 
Her face was a mass of minute 
wrinkles, but her eyes were dark 
and piercing. Her black hair was 
coarse and wiry, a veritable ¢//e 2 
Za Medusa, over which she wore a 
black-lace veil that depended from 
a tortoiseshell comb. Once she 
addressed Stanley that morning. 
It was just before they left the 
dining-room. She pointed to the 
half-length portrait of a rather sour- 
visaged-looking man, attired in a 
white-linencoatand broad-brimmed 
hat, having a grisly beard and fierce 
coarse nose, while saying with a 
smile of peculiar and, as Stanley 
thought, malevolent import, 

* El Senhor de Vega ’ 

‘Oh, ah, -indeed ; and passing 
with the lady, who of course he 
concluded must be that gentle- 
man’s daughter or niece, troubled 
himself no more on the subject, 
as he had not yet sufficient interest 
in her, but the time was coming 
with a rapidity that astonished him; 
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yet our shipwrecked Ulysses had 
considerable soreness of heart and 
doubt of the sex after what he had 
been subjected to in Piccadilly- 
super- Mare. 

The day passed away with won- 
derful rapidity, and to Stanley 
would have been without alloy, 
save for the continual presence of 
that old wrinkled Portuguese Gor- 
gon, the companion, who seldom or 
never left the side of the sen- 
hora. 

On reflection, it dd seem odd to 
Stanley, the manner in which he 
found himself installed there, in 
that luxurious yet sequestered 
mansion, in the land of wine and 
oranges, the sole companion (so 
far as talking went) ofa young and 
lovely woman, of whose existence 
but a day before he had been ig- 
norant. But the Portuguese, even 


at home, are more free in manner 
than their sulky Spanish neigh- 
bours, and the colonists of the 
Azores, being of a very mixed race, 


are still more so, and have more 
openness, candour, and general 
bonhomie of reputation. 

The female character of the 
Portuguese is usually retired, do- 
mestic, and most amiable, and no 
women as a general rule are less 
studious of enhancing their attrac- 
tions by artificial means; but the 
Senhora Maria de Vega left no- 
thing undone in the study of dress 
to add to her own great beauty, 
while certainly her playful and win- 
ning manner was not the result of 
her Portuguese blood alone. 

Music, singing, the piano, cards, 
and backgammon filled up the 
evening, and Stanley began to feel 
himself quite at home—/’ami du 
maison. The cooking partook more 
of the English than the Portuguese 
character, so there was luckily 
no garlic in anything; and lun- 
cheon and dinner were always fol- 
lowed by a dessert of the richest 
fruit, fresh from the adjoining gar- 
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den or orchard, with wine fit for the 
gods. Stanley’s lines were evidently 
cast in pleasant places. How 
long would this sort of thing last ? 
for in his cool white-linen costume 
and broad straw sombrero he 
seemed transformed into a West- 
India planter. 

Stanley was certainly ‘a species 
of novelty in er social experience,’ 
and Maria de Vega soon learned 
to like his society, to say the least 
of it. As an Englishman her Irish 
blood warmed to him, as a half- 
countryman ; her sympathies were 
enlisted in consequence of his cir- 
cumstances—being so friendless, 
alone, and shipwrecked in a foreign 
land; he was a soldier, a gentle- 
man, and more than all a very 
‘taking’ young fellow, who could, 
like the Moor, tell her of ‘ the dan- 
gers he had dared ;’ but whether 
she might ‘love him’ therefore is 
yet to be seen. Any way, Captain 
Rowland Stanley, of her Majesty's 
gallant —th Foot, was in the best 
of clover at present. 

The twilight.was deepening when 
he hung over her at the piano, lis- 
tening to a pretty little Portuguese 
lyric, in which an old woman la- 
mented the loss of her charms, 
while Senhora Pia sat at some dis- 
tance from them. When the song 
ceased, and while her small hands 
still idled over the keys, Maria de 
Vega threw back her pretty head, 
and turning her half-closed eyes on 
Stanley, said with an air of inex- 
pressible coquetry, 

‘I would that I were beautiful, 
as this antiguada says she was !’ 

‘ By Jove, she’s another Milly!’ 
thought Stanley. ‘Why?’ he asked. 

‘ Why, senhor ! 

‘I mean, why a wish so unneces- 
sary?” 

‘I wish to be beautiful in the 
eyes of those I love, and of those 
who love me.’ 

‘You know that you are beauti- 
ful.’ 
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‘In your eyes? she asked in a 
low tone. 

‘Yes,’ 

*Oh, then you /ove me !’ 

Here was an awful deduction ! 
‘No necessity to ‘lead up ” here, or 
wait for a cue,’ thought Stanley ; 
‘with her fan and her eyes, my 
Azorean friend—is there such a 
word ?—is quite up to the mark.’ 

‘Who could look into your face 
and fail to love you?” he asked. 

‘ Fie-pho, Senhor Capitano! We 
are already talking of love and of 
lovers, you and I!’ 

‘And why not?” 

* Already ! 

‘It is so natural when with— 
with—’ 

‘What ?” 

‘One so beautiful as you. Par- 
don me, I do not—dare not flat- 
ter; I tell but what that mirror tells 
you.’ 

The girl's eyes were simply be- 
wildering at that moment, and he 
gazed on them as he had often done 
on Milly’s, and thought of naughty 
Queen Guinivere, whose tomb yet 
stands in Meigle, while his heart 
responded to the wish : 

‘A man had given his worldly bliss 

And every other hope for this— 

To waste his whole soul in one kiss 

Upon these perfect lips !’ 

Nearer and nearer drew their 
faces—a lightning glance showed 
thatthe Gorgon wasasleep—and the 
speaking eyesofthe half- Portuguese 
girl were bent on his, and ere they 
very well knew what they were 
about the lips of Stanley met hers, 
in a long clinging kiss, which, un- 
der all the circumstances, we don’t 
mean to—well, to justify. Then 
she blushed deeply and turned her 
face away, when too late. 

‘Oh, you had loved her sitting there, 

Half hidden in her loosened hair ; 

Why, you had loved her for her eyes, 

Their love for light of Paradise ; 


Her mouth ! ’twas Egypt's mouth of old, 
Pushed out and pouting, full and bold ;’ 


so, all things considered, we defy 
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Stanley to have done anything else 
than he did. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE ISLAND OF CALYPSO. 


THERE had been a time, when 
Stanley, as the lover of Milly Al- 
lingham, would not have kissed 
the Peri Banou, had she come be- 
fore him as his new friend did; but 
that time was gone now, and he 
felt that there was a species of ven- 
detta between them. She had made 
him a kind of happy-go-lucky fel- 
low,—one rather disposed to enjoy 
the present supremely, without 
looking too closely into the possi- 
ble future. 

After that little affair in the twi- 
light, while the unconscious Madre 
Pia was in the land of Nod, it may 
be supposed that the friendship of 
Stanley and his hostess ripened 
and cemented fast. But her bearing 
was to him a puzzle and an enigma, 
to which he had not yet the clue. 

The Senhora de Vega’s circle of 
friends was a very small one. 
There came at times her confessor, 
the Padre Jaao de Barros (a lineal 
descendant of that great Portuguese 
historian), and one or two planters’ 
wives in the vicinity. Yet the only 
place she visited was a convent of 
Poor Clares in Ribiera Grande, but 
the sisters saw little of her now; 
andas forafternoon teas, and gather- 
ings on a croquet-lawn, they were as 
little known in the Azores as in 
Afghanistan. 

Her life was certainly a dull and 
monotonous one; but she never 
seemed afflicted by low spirits. Her 
presence made a fairy palace of the 
villa; and yet, poor thing, her world 
was a narrow one. 

Madre Pia still slept on. The 
moon had risen—the full bright 
moon of those happy isles—and all 
the trees and shrubbery seemed to 
stand amid the shining dewy grass 
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as if standing amid water or silvery 
mist, when these two stepped from 
the drawing-room into the verandah. 

‘May I, senhora—may I love 
you, then, Maria? 

‘You may be my friend—my 
friend, but—nothing more.’ 

Thisreply somewhat piqued him; 
and he entered a protest against all 
platonism, especially in the present 
instance. Stanley could not help 
making himself agreeable to any 
woman ; but somehow he had sud- 
denly dropped into a semi-love- 
making, or demi-flirting, with the 
senhora, which, when once begun, it 
is impossible to abandon. Hefound 
himself speaking of love to her; 
and yet, after all the past, how 
desperately commonplace it sounded ! 

He could scarcely have told what 
he meant by ‘ going in’ for this sort 
of thing. Neither marriage nor 
settling in the Azores was in his 
mind ; but the girl was attractive, 
and so evidently pleased with him 
that it was impossible not to hu- 
mour her. Amid the soreness of 
his heart some tenderness for Milly 
lingered; still he drifted into a 
more than maudlin philander with 
this half-Portuguese girl, only mean- 
ing to do what he had never done 
before—fill up the time till hecould 
somehow get away to Bermuda. 
It was very bad of Stanley, we sup- 
pose; but it seemed to be all 
naughty Milly’s doing ; and rapidly 
our hero found that this kind of 
intercourse with a girl like Maria de 
Vega was playing with edged tools, 
especially as day followed day, 
and when evening came the Senhora 
Pia went off to sleep as regularly as 
thesunset. He became rather hope- 
lessly entangled. 

Sometimes it did seem to Stan- 
ley that he was violating Zes conve- 
nances by residing at the villa with 
so young a hostess; but she had 
pressed him to stay. The senhor 
consul was long in coming from 
Angra: he could get no money till 
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he came; so what was he to do? 
It was pleasant to think that this 
handsome girl admired and loved 
him ; so he gave himself up to the 
intoxication of the time or the 
fancy—a time that could not last. 

And now, when the unbidden 
thoughts of Milly came, they were 
those of bitterness rather than re- 
gret. 

‘ Milly—bah !’ he would mutter ; 
‘I was the plaything, the shuttle- 
cock of a selfish and aimless co- 
quette, who probably by this time 
has arranged her mariage de raison,’ 

And while toying with the pretty 
hands or nestling his face among 
the perfumed hair of his new flame, 
he strove to stifle all memory of the 
old. But Stanley soon found that 
Maria’s love of approbation was 
intense; yet it had reference to 
that of the male sex alone. That 
of her own perhaps she cared very 
little about. And then she knew 
little—so very little—of the usages 
of ‘society’ in Europe, that she 
proved sometimes an amusing, but 
charming, puzzle to Stanley. 

Times there were, however, when 
he could not help reflecting, ‘ This 
ishorrid! Herel amin free quarters, 
eating the best and drinking the 
best in the house of this old fellow, 
and making regular love to Maria— 
I, a stranger, an outsider, as un- 
known here as if I had dropped 
from the moon ! 

But she had him so much in her 
meshes, that when the second week 
was running on he actually began 
to think seriously of proposing ; 
though, whenever he became more 
than usually earnest, she had a 
skilful way of fencing with him. 

‘To think you have been here 
actually ten days, with no com- 
panion but me! she said in a low 
voice, as they lingered by moon- 
light in a shady part of the verandah. 

* But you are all the world to me, 
and the time has been all too short 
for the pleasure I have had.’ 
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‘In the island ? she asked coyly. 

‘In your society, darling.’ 

‘Ten days give plenty of time 
to—’ she paused. 

‘To what ?” 

‘Learn to love; and I do like 
you so much,’ 

This was taking the initiative 
with a vengeance, and yet our man 
of the world was more flattered than 
amused by it ; till she added, look- 
ing mischievously over her fan, 

* But the love that is developed 
so quickly goes out.’ 

*‘ How—why ?” 

‘Because there is not a good 
foundation for the fire, so the flame 
quickly dies. I don’t think I could 
love any one long, and imagine I 
am intended for a convent.’ 

Stanley in the moonlight failed 
to detect the affected demureness 
with which she said this. 

‘Women were intended for mar- 
riage,’ he urged. 

‘ Yes ; but anything is better than 
a loveless marriage.’ 

‘Ah, Maria, ours would not be 
so. But do not trifle with me 
thus.’ 

‘I have known you not yet two 
weeks,’ she said, laughing behind 
her fan. 

Stanley did not like at; but he 
was fairly in for a proposal now, so 
said a little impetuously, 

‘For Heaven’s sake, darling, 
don’t act the coquette. I could 
wait years for you !’ 

Years! What was he talking 
about? In a month or so, duly 
sashed and belted, he would have 
to report himself to the officer com- 
manding H.M. —th Foot, or the 
adjutant-general would know the 
reason why! 

‘ And as for marriage, dearest—’ 
he resumed, with great tenderness. 

‘You must not speak of it to 
me.’ 

‘ He comes too near who comes 
to be refused,’ thought Stanley ; 
adding, 


‘ What a strange girl! You surely 
don’t mean to dispense with it? 
But when your father comes from 
Angra, senhora—’ 

‘My father! he has been dead 
years ago.’ 

‘Well, your uncle, or elder bro- 
ther is he ?” 

‘What on earth are you talking 
about? I have no uncle, no elder 
brother.’ 

‘Then who the mischief, to use 
no stronger word, is the Senhor 
de Vega?’ 

‘My husband.’ 

‘ Your husband ’ exclaimed Stan- 
ley, after a pause. 

‘Is it possible you don’t know 
that I am married ?’ said she, fairly 
laughing aloud. 

‘It is about the last thing I 
should have suspected,’ he replied, 
thoroughly mortified that he had 
been so hoodwinked. ‘ Bosh, they 
are all alike! he added under his 
moustache. 

He thought he had been rather 
fooling the girl; and here he was 
himself ‘ sold’ and befooled ! 

Married! Stanley felt like a 
man roused from a dream, and 
some not very pleasant visions of 
Portuguese jealousy and revenge— 
daggers, bravoes, and so forth— 
flashed upon his mind, together 
with the conviction that he ‘had 
been a muff again.’ 

And so it was to hide her mar- 
riage-ring she so sedulously wore 
her hands gloved, and had so invari- 
ably spoken of the absent consul 
as ‘the Senhor de Vega,’ and never 
as anything else. 

‘It is your husband’s portrait I 
have seen in the dining-room? 
asked Stanley, after a long pause, 
during which the lady had been 
actively fanning herself. 

‘Yes, senhor.’ 

* How unsuitable !’ 

‘It would never do to wait al- 
ways till one found a suitable part- 
ner in marriage.’ 
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‘Why ? 

‘ Because if they had so to wait, 
no one would ever marry at all.’ 

Her aplomb was amusing; but 
Stanley only smiled a grim smile, 
and said, 

‘You have treated me very ill ; 
but I suppose I must forgive you.’ 

‘Don’t, don't, please ; I hear the 
Senhor Pia calling me! urged 
Maria ; and laughingly she tripped 
indoors, and left him to feel that 
he cut rather a ridiculous figure. 

‘Good heavens! thought he; 
‘wonders will never cease. To 
think that all this time, and for ever 
so long before, she has been the 
wife—the wife of that duffing old 
bloke, whose portrait the queer old 
girl showed me, as I thought at 
the time, with a little malevolent 
empressement! I wonder whether 
the wind is fair for Bermuda!’ 

But until the arrival of the con- 
sul he could not yet turn his back 
upon that island of Calypso. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
‘CHE SARA, SARA,’ 


NEXT morning at breakfast, 
among the letters brought to the 
senhora on a silver salver by Gil 
Perez, Stanley could perceive that 
one at least was from her husband. 
The whole forenoon she was pre- 
occupied, restless, and uneasy—he 
could see that; also, that she wan- 
dered from occupation to occupa- 
tion, and writhed under the keen 
leering eyes of old Pia. Now she 
idled over the piano for a melody 
or two; anon she took up a book, 
only to toss it away with a sigh 
of weariness and irritation. Then 
she opened her portfolio, to touch 
up a sketch and abandon it; took 
her missal nextand read her prayers, 
which also proved a failure. 

What did it all mean, Stanley 
asked her softly, but not tenderly ; 


for the caressing look had gone out 
of his handsome eyes, and the ca- 
ressing tone from his very pleasant 
voice, so there was no chance of 
the strange conversation of last 
night being resumed, or the terms 
on which they had been either. 

‘What does it mean, senhora ?’ 

‘The Senhor de Vega is return- 
ing, and will be home to-morrow.’ 

So the little romance was draw- 
ing to a close. 

‘I am so glad of that,’ said 
Stanley quietly. 

She gave him a little glance 
of reproach and _ shrugged her 
shoulders, while he assisted him- 
self to one of the cabanas that 
stood in a silver stand on a side- 
table, lit it, and sauntered out into 
the verandah to smoke it and think 
over matters ; but there the senhora 
joined him, and stood for a minute 
fanning herself in silence by his 
side. 

Though she had thus permitted 
or invited Stanley to make love to 
her as a kind of amusement to her- 
self, she was piqued by his marked 
coldness now, and his avowed anx- 
iety to be gone. 

Stanley was in some ways, per- 
haps, not better than other men, 
yet he was incapable of a dis- 
honourable or improper hope ; so 
now all the stories he had heard 
of female treachery and so forth 
came to memory, even while with 
his earnest, searching, and rather 
scornful eyes he gazed into those 
of the waggish girl who had befooled 
him. 

She now seated herself on an 
iron sofa that stood in the veran- 
dah, and while still using her large 
fan looked upward at Stanley, 
waiting till he should address her. 
After a time he asked, 

‘Will your husband be here to- 
morrow evening, or in the morn- 
ing?” 

‘ This is the third time you have 
asked me so, senhor,’ she replied 
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rather crossly; ‘you seem more 
anxious for his return than I am; 
and as for the precise time thereof 
I don’t know, and—don’t care very 
much,’ 

‘Are you and the Senhor de 
Vega not happy together ?” 

All things considered, he deemed 
himself fully privileged to ask this 
rather peculiar question. 

‘Not very,’ she replied, without 
the slightest hesitation. 

‘I am indeed sorry to hear this, 
for your sake. But why?’ 

‘The proverb says there is a 
skeleton in every house, so ours 
is no exception.’ 

He was now bending over her 
again, and regarding her with a 
certain amount of sad interest, but 
nothing more, and she could read 
his face like a book. 

‘Is the senhor unkind to you?” 

‘ Far from it.’ 

‘ Jealous ?” 

‘IT have never given him cause.’ 

Stanley laughed, and thought, 
‘ If every chance visitor makes use 
of his time as I have done, this is 
an odd assertion !” 

‘You see this sardonyx ring?’ 
said she, pointing to one on her 
handsome hand. ‘It bears the 
motto, Che sara, sara.’ 

‘* What will be, wi!l be.”’ 

‘Exactly. There is a language 
of precious stones as well as of 
flowers, and thus the sardonyx is 
emblematic of conjugal fidelity. 
In kindness to me the senhor is 
all that I can desire, yet by this 
ring there hangs a story that makes 
a gulf between him and me.’ 

‘ There is something very myste- 
rious in this.’ 

Then, in one of those bursts of 
confidence which she should not 
have had, and yet could not help 
having, with Stanley, she told him 
the story of the sardonyx ring ; and 
it was briefly this: 

Maria had been born in Terceira, 
the largest and most central of the 
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Azores, near the town of San 
Salastio, where her father, Senhor 
Teromo, formerly a captain of Ca- 
zadores, though a “tulado, and 
consequently nobly born, had set- 
tled as a vine grower and wine 
merchant, and there he had married 
her mother, a handsome Irish girl, 
named Blake. He had died early ; 
under what circumstances she was 
long kept in ignorance. Their 
estate was managed by a steward ; 
and there the widow and her 
daughter lived, in a pretty villa 
within view of the sea, leading a 
lonely and sequestered life. Before 
the villa lay a lovely garden, bor- 
dered by the sea. Behind it rose 
some of those steep and precipitous 
cliffs which render the coast of 
Terceira almost inaccessible, and 
down their face gurgled a cascade, 
whose snowy white stood out in 
strong relief against the greenery 
and dark volcanic bluffs amid which 
it rolled to the beach. 

The Senhora ‘Teromo, who had 
never ceased to mourn the loss of 
her husband, and steadily refused 
several offers of marriage, by her 
wealth and her natural kindness of 
heart was a great benefactor to all 
the poor around her, relieving 
them when in distress, and in their 
times of sickness attending them 
with pious care. All, as years 
passed, regarded her with love and 
reverence; but as Maria matured 
and drew near womanhood she 
saw, what others long had seen 
and known, a secret grief, that 
ever and anon at certain times beset 
her mind, though she was constitu- 
tionally grave and sad, so much so 
that none could ever have imagined 
the playful and sprightly Maria to 
have been her daughter. 

Each year, when a certain anni- 
versary came round, she would 
retire to a little wayside chapel, 
perched in a gloomy cleft of the 
precipice, beside the plashing cas- 
cade, and there remain for hours 
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absorbed in prayer—prayer for the 
soul of her husband. 

The latter had been a good and 
brave man, to whom she was ten- 
derly attached. After he had 
quitted the army and settled at 
Terceira, their life was a uniform 
round of calm joy, happiness, and 
felicity ; and after the birth of his 
child the Senhor Teromo would 
not have exchanged places with 
the king of Portugal and Algarve. 
This happiness was too great to 
last. Who could have foreseen the 
terrible event that was to blast 
it? 

One afternoon a suspicious-look- 
ing schooner, very sharply rigged, 
painted black, full of men, and 
without any colour flying, was seen 
to hover off and on, near the villa, 
till nightfall, when a boat, unseen 
by all, shot off from her side and 
crept inshore, intent on mischief. 
It was at this time, when there 
was a revolution in Brazil, and the 
emperor had fled to Europe, and 
an expedition, consisting of 10,coo 
men, was fitted out in the Azores 
against the Miguelites, that many 
predatory craft ventured out in the 
service of Don Pedro, or pretend- 
ing to be so. The boat’s crew 
landed near San Salastio, attacked 
the mansion of Teromo, destroyed 
his wine-presses and stores, and did 
incalculable mischief, and carried 
off a load of plunder, leaving the 
brave old Cazadore, who fought 
valiantly, single-hand, in defence 
of his property, dead in the arms 
of his shrieking and horrified wife, 
and so dreadfully gashed and mu- 
tilated by their pikes and cutlasses, 
that she never, never forgot the 
awful appearance of his corpse as 
it lay upon the threshold of their 
once happy home. In vain were 
inquiries made for the perpetrators 
of this and other outrages among 
the isles. The pirates—if pirates 
they were—could never be found 
in any way. Hence her persistent 


sadness, and hence her hours of 
passionate prayer in the wayside 
chapel, as yearly the anniversary 
of this dreadful event came round. 

But time passed on inexorably. 
Maria grew a blooming and lovely 
girl, the admiration of all who beheld 
her. But she was merelya dowerless 
damsel now, that night of outrage 
having all but ruined her widowed 
mother; and the young men who 
sighed for her and whose hearts 
quickened at her approach, who 
hastened to hand her holy water 
from the font before mass, and 
lingered at the porch of San Sa- 
lastio to watch her depart, were all 
too poor to propose marriage. At 
last there came the rather elderly 
but enormously wealthy Senhor de 
Vega, of San Miguel, who, with all 
the confidence his doubloons in- 
spired, after showering presents 
upon her, flattering her vanity, and 
leaving nothing undone to gain 
her affection, made her an offer of 
his hand ; and Maria, nathless the 
disparity of years, being at that 
age when a young girl is but too 
apt to accept the first man who 
offers himself, accepted him as her 
husband ; and they were married in 
the church of San Salastio, the 
groomsman being his elder brother, 
Vincente de Vega, an officer of the 
Brazilian navy, a handsome but 
stern old man, with snow-white 
hair. 

As they returned from church 
the Senhor de Vega was enchanted 
with the novelty of his position, 
the beauty of the bride he had 
won, the regret, envy, and admira- 
tion of the young men around them; 
and whilst caressing the little hand 
so recently won he slipped upon it 
a valuable ring to guard the wed- 
ding one, saying, that though she 
should have a thousand more 
pledges of his love she must never 
part with that, as it was the gift of 
his brother Vincente. 

As she threw herself into the 
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arms of her now lonely mother, to 
bid her adieu ere taking the steamer 
for her new home in San Miguel, 
amid her tears and kisses the 
blushing girl said, 

‘Look, mamma; see the beautiful 
ring my dear husband—oh, is it 
not charming to call him so ?—has 
given me.’ 

The moment the eyes of the 
Senhora Teromo rested on the ring 
the colour forsook her cheeks, her 
lips became blanched, a wild ex- 
pression came into her eyes, and 
pressing a hand on her heart, as if 
it would have burst, she exclaimed, 

‘Santo de los Santos! the ring 
of my husband—the sardonyx ring 
—with its motto! How—how— 
speak, Senhor de Vega—how came 
it in your possession ?” 

To do him justice, De Vega 
looked very much distressed and 
bewildered by the exhibition of this 
deep and unpleasant emotion at 
such a time, but he said calmly, 


‘ The ring, senhora? It was the 
gift of my brother Vincente to me 
years ago.’ 

‘ The gift of your brother! Oh!’ 


wailed the widow. ‘ Years ago, 
when I was rich in means, and 
richer yet in the love of my dear, 
dear husband, our house wasassailed 
one night by pirates, and robbed 
of all that could be carried off. 
My husband was hewn to pieces in 
my very arms, and robbed of every 
valuable he possessed; among 
other things, ‘47s ring. And now, 
by the Holy of Holies, I request of 
you—you, Vincente de Vega—to 
tell me how it came into your pos- 
session !’ 

The face of the Brazilian officer 
was now, amid its bronzing, as pale as 
that of his impassioned questioner. 
Hetoo trembled, but remaineddog- 
gedly silent. But the whole story 
soon came out—the mystery was 
explained. The leader of those 
fatal pirates and the man who ac- 
tually met the Senhor Teromo in 
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conflict was the identical Vincente 
de Vega. 

‘ Che sara, sara—what will be, 
will be !’ moaned the widow ; ‘ and 
now my poor child is to sleep in 
the bosom of him whose brother 
slew her father !’ 

‘Hence, senhor, though from that 
hour Vincente never crossed our 
path again,’ said Maria de Vega, 
when her little story was concluded, 
‘from that hour there has ever been 
somewhat of a gulf between the 
senhor and myself; and the me- 
mory of my mother’s anguish is for 
ever mingled with the memory of 
a marriage that should never have 
been ; but, as the ring has it, Che 
sara, sara!’ 

And again the coy little smile and 
come-kiss-me kind of glance stole 
into her face, as she looked upward, 
but in vain, at Stanley; her pretty 
winning ways, her tender beseech- 
ing glances only won from him a 
grimace now; and, sooth to say, 
the story she related rather added 
to that gentleman’s anxiety to be 
off. It was no joke to have made 
such open love to the sister-in-law 
of a Portuguese pirate. 

The senhor consul duly arrived, 
and heard with doubt that was un- 
pleasant, and a stern gloom that 
was more so, the whole affair of 
Stanley’s sojourn at his residence ; 
nor did the openly-given caresses 
of his playful little wife smooth 
away the wrinkles on his brow. 

*O ye gods and little fishes! 
thought Stanley, as he remembered 
that Lady Lee likened a kiss from 
Sir Joseph to pressing her nose 
against a pane of glass; and some- 
how, to the senhora, her liege lord’s 
salute was ‘like kissing one’s aunt, 
and kisses should not be sown on 
unappreciative soil.’ 

Decidedly the senhor consul was 
not handsome. His eyes were rest- 
less and shifty; his normal expres- 
sion was grave and stern; his 
smile, when he did smile, which 
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was remarkably seldom, was merely 
a sardonic grin, and then he showed 
all his orange-peel-coloured teeth, 
under a ragged and grisly mous- 
tache. 

After an interview with Pedro 
del Gada concerning the men he 
had picked up (Bill and Tom had 
already shipped at Ribiera Grande 
and gone to sea), the consul re- 
solved to lose no time in relieving 
his wife of her duties as hostess. 

Whether it was the result of a 
sudden excess of friendship for the 
shipwrecked /ng/eso, or the result 
of a conference with Senhora Pia 
(we are inclined to conclude it was 
the latter), so active was our senhor 
consul, that, on the very evening 
of the day he arrived, Stanley found 
himself on the deck ofa ship bound 
for Bermuda, and watching in the 
declining sunset the white walls of 
the villa or Quinta de Vega melting 
into the sea, as the volcanic peaks 
of St. Michael lessened on the 
port-quarter, with night and the 
Atlantic before him. 

All his residence there seemed 
intangible—a dream ! 

On the whole, after mature re- 
flection, Stanley felt rather humi- 
liated than flattered by this episode 
of his life, and the very unpreme- 
ditated kiss that had brought it all 
about. Weary, tired, and disgusted 
though the girl might have been 
with her surly old consul, she could 
not have loved Aim. She had 
laughed at him, and he felt that he 
deserved to be laughed at. 

‘ Of all the muffs, I am the great- 
est,’ thought he. ‘ Thank Heaven, 
the mess don’t know, and never 
can know, of this affair.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
IN HARLEY STREET AGAIN. 


THE first weeks of the new year 
were creeping on. January in Lon- 
don is seldom very lively, so far as 
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the atmosphere is concerned. The 
muddy straw that had so long dis- 
figured the street before Mabel’s 
dwelling was gone now, and so 
was the cause thereof—to Kensal 
Green probably; so the house, 
with the black door and bronze 
knocker, had been shut up, and 
now looked more ghostly and 
gloomy than ever. 

Christmas had come and gone. 
In many respects how unlike that 
festival at Thaneshurst! To the 
struggling that season brings little 
but bills; and Mabel, like many 
others, had to marvel whether the 
traders would content them with 
the little sum she could afford to 
give each, adding aloud to Tom, 

‘If they know we are not rich, 
love, they know we are honest, and 
surely they will be gentle with us.’ 

The fast-falling snow lay deep 
on the roofs, but its flakes were in- 
stantly changed to mud and slush 
in the streets, and Mabel used to 
sit watching it for hours, that were 
indicated by the adjacent bell of 
Marylebone Church tolling through 
the murky air ; and gloomy though 
her surroundings were this winter 
—the first of her married life— 
she would often say to Sey- 
mour, 

‘O Tom, my happiness is great, 
yet it would be greater and more 
complete if papa would only for- 
give me—us, I mean.’ 

‘And your mamma, darling ? 

‘ Ah, I have no hope of mamma, 
Tom,’ she replied, with her eyes 
full of tears; and the girl spoke 
more truly than she thought, for 
Mrs. Brooke was—save Foxley— 
their most unrelenting enemy. 

The Government had been at 
its cheese-paring work, and it hap- 
pened that about this time the 
salaries of Tom Seymour and many 
others in his department were most 
unjustly cut down when more 
money was required. Money soon 
became scarce with him, for that 
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which may be enough for one is 
not always enough for ¢wo ; and he 
and Mabel began to feel, what they 
had never felt before, a feverish 
restlessness for their future, a vague 
sense of some impending calamity. 

About this time, too, Tom 
chanced to overhear a conversation 
in a coffee-room, which greatly 
ruffled him. It was between two 
City clerks, who were total stran- 
gers to him. 

‘What is old Brooke supposed 
to be worth, Smith ?’ 

‘Old John Brooke with the 
pretty daughter ?’ 

* Yes,’ 

‘Well, he’s said to be worth 
nearly a million on ’Change.’ 

‘A million! I don’t believe a 
word of it.’ 

‘Why ?” 

‘ Because his daughter is married 
to a fellow in Blake’s office, don’t 
you know, and they live in cheap 
quarters somewhere near Maryle- 
bone, and that don’t look very like 
a million ; so I believe the old fel- 
low’s tin is all a fiction.’ 

‘ A fiction founded on solid fact, 
Smith.’ 

‘Perhaps so; but of all the 
money he has coined never a penny 
will go to his girl, for Alf Foxley 
tells me the old man has cut her 
off without even the usual shilling.’ 

‘To whom is the money to go, 
then ?” 

‘ Alf was very mysterious about 
that; though that night, at the Cri- 
terion, he was as drunk as an 
owl.’ 

So such things were said, and 
Mabel was made the subject of 
gossip by people thus ! 

He told her of this conversation, 
and she made light of it, saying 
cheerfully and bravely, 

‘Fear not for the future, Tom ; 
I have just been thinking that I 
shall teach music and drawing. If 
Milly were in town I am sure she 
would get me some pupils; and all 
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who know me—at least, who knew 
me once—are aware that I have a 
good ear and a skilful touch, and 
that my drawings are considerably 
above the average.’ 

Tom shook his head sorrowfully, 
while his heart was wrung to hear 
her speak thus, and he opposed 
the idea earnestly; but the more he 
did so the more full she became 
of her new project. 

‘I shall look for pupils at once, 
darling ; it will be so nice to have 
money of one’s own earning.’ 

‘Introductions and recommen- 
dations are necessary, Mabel,’ 
said Tom; and her heart sank im- 
mediately. 

‘ True ; even a character, I sup- 
pose; and who will recommend 
me? Character! What am I talk- 
ing about?’ she exclaimed, while 
her soft cheek crimsoned at her 
thoughts; ‘am I not a married 
woman ?” 

But she saw many difficulties in 
her way—barriers that in her total 
ignorance of such things she could 
not have anticipated, though Sey- 
mour did. To innumerable adver- 
tisements that she answered or in- 
serted no responses came. The 
music-shops gave her the addresses 
of a few persons, but reluctantly ; 
for though Mabel’s appearance was 
charmingly prepossessing, she was 
so unused to this style of thing, 
that she had a painfu! blushing and 
hesitating manner that gave her all 
the bearing of one acting under a 
cloud. She was sometimes left 
standing in an entrance-hall after 
timidly sending in her card, till 
her poor heart sank within her. 
One lady would not have her on 
any terms ; she was far too pretty 
to be a teacher, and her eldest son 
was home on leave from his regi- 
ment. Another offered her remu- 
neration so wretched that it would 
not have kept her in gloves and 
boots. A third on hearing who 
she was became virtuously indig- 
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nant, and rang the bell to have her 
shown out. 

‘The idea! as she said to her 
first visitor, ‘that I should intrust 
any part of my darling’s education 
to a bold bad girl who eloped from 
her father’s house! And now she 
calls herself Mrs. Seymour! I don’t 
believe a word of it, my dear; and 
we must warn all our friends against 
her.’ 

So eventually Mabel’s project for 
having pupils to add to their little 
income proved a miserable failure. 

Her drawings and water-colour 
sketches were not without consi- 
derable skill; but then she had 
the highest order of it to contend 
with in the market, and the picture- 
dealers to whom she offered them 
were supercilious and even imper- 
tinent. Her very beauty seemed 
to cause it sometimes. 

‘Is this sketch of “ Lewes Castle” 
a specimen of your skill?’ asked a 
Jew shopman one day, with a de- 
cided leer in his ugly face. 

‘No, sir,’ said she gently. 

‘What then?’ 

‘My want of skill, rather,’ she 
replied modestly. 

‘How caz you say so, my dar- 
ling ?” 

Then she hurriedly left the shop, 
and forgot to take her drawing 
with her. Always afoot now, and 
never in the carriage as of old, or 
attended by a valet, in her gentle- 
ness and timidity she shrank like 
a sensitive plant from ‘the rude 
jostling and curious gaze of the 
heartless crowd.’ 

Some of her works elsewhere re- 
mained in the windows of Oxford 
Street and New Bond Street, till fly- 
blown and faded, after which they 
were half-contemptuously tossed 
over the counter to her as unsale- 
able, a drug in the market, and so 
forth, and she was told that she 
need not return again. Scores of 
such heart-burningsand disappoint- 
ments she concealed from Tom, 
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and also that she was often passed 
in the streets by old friends with 
the calm casual glance of one who 
was resolved no longer to acknow- 
ledge her. Some were seized with 
sudden fits of star-gazing, and others 
there were who, when in the car- 
riage or on horseback, had not even 
the good taste to avert their stony 
gaze. 

Mabel ceased to care about this 
kind of thing after a time. She 
had matters of more importance 
nearer and dearer to her heart to 
think about. The brave girl began 
even to conceive she might get 
some employment in telegraphy ; 
but she had no interest, and no 
money wherewith to procure a 
teacher ; and this futile project she 
concealed from Tom. 

3ut the hour was at hand when 
it was worse than vain for Mabel 
to hope for any employment, and 
she had to spend much of her 
time on the hard horsehair sofa of 
the boarding-house, listening to 
the alarming experiences of more 
mature matrons than herself, her 
eyes often so weak that she could 
not read ; she was strange, unequal 
in spirits, and easily tired. 

A baby was coming. Now more 
than ever in her lonely hours did 
she think of the relentlessness of 
those at Thaneshurst. How coudd 
they be so cruel? And baby, when 
it came, would be so poor! For 
whom was all their wealth designed 
if not for it? And to the appear- 
ance of this little stranger she 
looked forward as the means of 
obtaining forgiveness for herself 
and Tom. 

And so Mabel, the girl-wife, 
about to become a mother soon, 
often looked sadly at the sunset, 
which, even in the softest evening 
of summer, is ever seen in London 
through a veil of smoke and va- 
pour, and, with the vague natural 
fears that she might never see 
that season again, thought how 
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sweetly the early buds of spring 
would be bursting, and the lovely 
white-and-pink blossom would be 
covering the almond-trees at 
Thaneshurst, and of the long vista 
from its windows—the woody vista 
terminated by the rippling and 
shining sea. The cool breeze was 
there, on the grassy lawns and 
under the old trees; and by con- 
trast she sickened as she thought 
how hot and breathless even in 
spring were those avenues of brick 
and dust, the streets of moiling, 
toiling, roaring London. 

The girl’s longing to be again at 
Thaneshurst, though she concealed 
it from Tom, amounted at times 
almost to a pain. 

Every hour he could steal or beg 
leave for, Tom spent with her, 
watching her day by day, with eyes 
very anxious and often aghast, 
trying the while to appear gay 
about her health, lest she might 
be scared; for if he was to—oh, 
to lose her, how deeply would 
his heart reproach him ! and what 
would he have to live for then? 
And if it should so happen, he 
tormented himself with thoughts of 
the bright life that would pass out 
of his, and the lonely years that 
lay beyond, till he thrust the morbid 
idea aside as being too terrible to 
contemplate. 

Her pretty hands were never 
weary of making the little things 
that were necessary ; and she had 
ever and anon something new to 
show him when he returned— 
something like a doll’s dress. 

‘O Tom darling, won’t baby 
look pretty in this ! 

And, of course, Tom agreed 
that ‘it would; and it was all 
arranged that, if a girl, ‘it’ was to 
be called ‘Martha, for mamma’ 
(poor Tom’s mother was never 
thought of, though Aer name had 
been more euphonious than Mar- 
tha), and if a boy, Tom and, after 
grandpapa, Brooke. 
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And Mabel laughed a merry 
little laugh at the idea of ‘ grand- 
papa Brooke.’ 

Milly Allingham was to be the 
godmother, though represented by 
proxy, as she could make no ex- 
cuse to her mamma for being in 
town at that time; indeed, their 
country engagements then were 
double deep ; so baby should not 
go, after all, without a handsome 
sponsorial mug and spoon. 

The landlady and all the in- 
mates of the house had long since 
learned to doat on Mabel; she 
did much by her presence to en- 
liven that somewhat gloomy dwell- 
ing. She had a hundred little 
ways, and was mistress of as many 
arts by which a place may be em- 
bellished : she had flowers bloom- 
ing in the windows where none 
had bloomed before ; she arranged 
all the little ornaments of the place 
in a better mode; and poor and 
jangling though the piano, she 
had it tuned a little; her touch 
upon its old keys was full of ten- 
derness and feeling, and her clear 
and thrilling soprano voice, as she 
sang, filled all who heard her with 
delight. And so when, in the full- 
ness of time, Mabel’s baby came, 
and she and Tom thought that 
never was seen such a baby before, 
all the dwellers in the house saw 
with real regret that it was a poor 
and wasted -looking little thing, 
the result of its mother’s sorrow 
and anxiety, and most unlikely to 
live. 

Tom Seymour felt quite another 
and much more important person- 
age after this event, and smiled 
blandly, as if he had achieved some 
great national feat or victory, when 
receiving the congratulations of his 
office chums, and even those of 
the old comptroller, to whom the 
arrival of babies was no longer a 
startling novelty now. But day by 
day Mabel’s youngling that lay in 
her bosom pined, and wailed, and 
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fretted, and even as she watched 
and looked at it, as only a mother 
can look, the deadly fear came 
upon her that her baby might 
die ! 

‘It is only a baby,’ said some of 
those around her to each other ; 
but that baby’s loss would make 
the world—even with Tom—a fear- 
ful blank to her ! 

The Zimes containing the an- 
nouncement of the little one’s 
birth was unseen by Mr. Brooke ; 
it was spirited away at Thanes- 
hurst ; so was a brief and dutiful 
note from Tom, informing him of 
the event which seemed of such 
vast importance to the somewhat 
lonely pair. Thus no letter replied, 
no visit, as she had fondly trusted, 
ever took place; and Mabel did 
indeed then weep such bitter tears 
as she had never wept before, 
until on the seventh day of baby’s 
existence, and before she could 
have it baptised, it had a sudden 
fit, and died in her arms. 

Many more days had elapsed 
before the young mother could 
realise to the full the bitterness of 
her loss—that she had no longer 
the sweet little blossom in her 
bosom, and that she could toy 
with its tiny velvet feet and fingers 
no more. 

And thus the hope of so many 
past weeks had vanished, and 
the little frocks and shirts—funny, 
dear, delightful garments, triumphs 
of ingenuity, economy, and affec- 
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tion—which her pretty hands had 
so hopefully made, and in the 
manufacture of which even the 
sourest of spinsters had cheerfully 
assisted her, had all been made in 
vain. ‘They were never, never to 
be worn by the poor little waxen 
doll that she last saw, before it 
was borne away from her, looking 
so stiff and cold and white, but 
withal looking like what it was—an 
angel ! 

The light had faded out of her 
life, and she never knew how much 
her affectionate heart loved her 
little child till she lost it. 

Her baby was dead—her baby 
and Tom’s; a blighted life; the 
blossom had died in the budding. 
Oh, had papa and mamma seen 
it, she thought, they must have 
forgiven her and Tom the dreadful 
iniquity of getting married. 

And day by day she lay weep- 
ing in bed, with the shadow of a 
great grief over her, and with the 
tiny dresses around her, and the 
white-lace berceaunette—Milly’s 
gift—the prettiest to be got in 
London, empty now, by her side ; 
and a shadowy babe seemed to 
lie therein. Its presence seemed 
to hang about the shrine. 

It was long before Mabel was 
comforted ; but nothing—not even 
grief—lasts for ever. 

Hearts break, or ‘ brokenly live 
on ; men, women, and little chil- 
dren die ; but the tide of life flows 
evenly and for ever ! 


[To be continued, ] 
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Tue night was dead, but, dying, gave 
Birth to a drop of pearly dew; 
The morning woke, and, waking, found 
The drop in all its beauty new: 
Calmly and modestly it lay, 
Cradled in moss, a liquid gem, 
Untouched by art, worthy a place 
In Nature’s fairest diadem. 


Calmly it lay, content to be 
A drop of dew, and nothing more, 

Till Phcebus rose, and then, forsooth, 
Its happiness for aye was o’er. 

The dewdrop gazed, and, gazing, longed 
For brilliancy and sparkling sheen : 

‘Would that a diamond I could be, 

Mid emeralds of leafy green !’ 


Then turned it to the sun, and cried, 
‘Give me, oh, give me of thy light! 
Grant that with lustre glittering 
My simple form may be bedight !’ 
‘ Forbear, O dewdrop,’ Pheebus said ; 
‘Thou askest what is death to thee ; 
Seek not for more than Nature gave, 
But with thy lot contented be.’ 


‘ Nay, give me light, pure heav’nly light ; 
I long for it, for it I pine.’ 
‘Well, since thou wilt, poor foolish thing, 
I give it thee—the light is thine.’ 
The dewdrop sparkled in its pride, 
Nor stayed to think upon the cost ; 
In truth a diamond it seemed, 
A while it glinted—and was lost! 


* * * 


And as the dewdrop, so my heart, 
Untrammelled, joyous, calm, and free, 
Until the god of Love arose, 
And in his beauty smiled on me. 
Then prayed I for the gift of love, 
Nor heard his words in warning giv’n, 
But prayed again, till love was mine : 
I loved—and love my heart has riven ! 


* 
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In the grand duchy of Baden, in 
the fair margravial land, the home 
of the famous ‘ Markgrafter’ wine, 
there lies, some three or four Eng- 
lish miles north of Basle and the 
Rhine, nearly midway between Lor- 
rach and Hiiningen, along the slope 
of a lofty hill, in the midst. of a 
luxurious garden-belt of vineyards, 
the ancient village of Haltingen, 
a genuine old German thorp, rustic 
and unpretending throughout, but 
comfortable and well-to-do looking 
withal. It commands an extensive 
charming view into Alsace and the 
Swiss canton of Basle, and presents 
altogether the most picturesque bit 
of rural and mountain scenery to be 
beheld far and near even in this fa- 
voured spot of earth. 

It was in the ‘ good old times,’ 
somewhere about the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century, ere yet 
the tremendous heave of the French 
Revolution had come to shake the 
old political and social system of 
Europe to its foundations. Baden 
was enjoying the blessings of the 
benevolent and beneficent sway of 
Margrave, afterwards Grand Duke, 
Charles Frederick, one of the very 
few exceptional model rulers whose 
names the muse of History has 
rightly recorded on her imperish- 
able tablets. 

In these said good old times, 
then, there flourished at the Hal- 
tingen parsonage the Reverend 
Pastor Andreas Hitzig, a worthy 
scion of the family of that name, so 
renowned in the annals of the 
Evangelical Church of Baden. To 
his loving guardianship and pious 
care the spiritual welfare of the 
parishioners of Haltingen was in- 
trusted. 


It was on a Sunday in autumn, 
albeit a bright warm day, such as 
departing summer will send in oc- 
casionally by way of P.P.C. card. 
The reverend pastor had dismissed 
the congregation, after a most pow- 
erful and effective sermon anent 
the deep gratitude due in thought 
and deed to the Almighty for His 
signal mercies vouchsafed to them 
in the bountiful vintage just ga- 
thered in, at an exceptionally early 
time of the harvest season. He 
had, with the elders of the parish, 
counted the contents of the offer- 
tory plates and boxes, and his soul 
felt proudly elated at the large col- 
lection netted for the poor. He 
was alone in the sacristy, or vestry : 
the parish clerk having requested 
and obtained permission to leave 
a little earlier than usual ; the door 
opening upon the churchyard 
was left ajar. The reverend gen- 
tleman was just upon the point of 
replacing the ponderous silver- 
mounted and silver-clasped old 
parish Bible upon its proper shelf, 
when he was suddenly startled by 
an infernal din of baying and howl- 
ing of dogs, resounding from out- 
side the churchyard wall ; immedi- 
ately after there was a rustling 
noise behind him, and the next in- 
stant he felt something passing be- 
tween his legs. The parson was 
a man of great presence of mind, 
rapid decision, and energetic action. 
His legs closed with lightning speed 
upon the something that had got 
between them, and held it thus 
securely pinned there. A shrewd 


man, skilled in putting this and 
that together, and drawing infer- 
ences even from slight indices, he 
had a suspicion of what the ‘some- 
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thing’ might turn out to be; sohe 
cautiously lifted up his surplice, 
and, behold, the correctness of his 
shrewd guess was brilliantly de- 
monstrated: there crouched be- 
tween his reverend legs an unhappy 
hare, which, moved thereunto, may- 
be, by an, alas, totally mistaken 
half-reasoning instinct, had run in 
to seek sanctuary in God’s house, 
and was turningits agonised eyes up- 
wards, beseechingly appealing to its 
reverend captor for mercy and life. 
Robert Burns, in the profuse 
string of gems and pearls dropped 
from his lips and pen, has given us 
‘Lines to a Mouse,’ and ‘ Verses 
on seeing a Wounded Hare,’ two 
exquisite jewels, beaming forth 
from every line the soft rays of his 
eown vast humanity and all-embrac- 
ing kindliness of feeling. Coleridge’s 
‘Ancient Mariner’ tells us that 


‘He prayeth best who loveth best 
Both man, and bird, and beast ; 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small. 
For the good Lord who made the world 


He made and loveth them all,’ 


But at the time of this veracious 
story Burns and Coleridge had not 
yet written; and, in sober truth, 
it would have mattered but little, 
I am afraid, if they actually had, 
and if their writings had been done 
into German for the special behoof 
of the Reverend Andreas Hitzig ; 
for, look ye, the worthy man was 
a parson (which neither Burns nor 
Coleridge was), and his sacerdotal 
bowels of compassion were incased 
in the es ¢riflex of his holy calling. 
Neither knew he aught of Cowper, 
who made pets of hares, as he 
loved them; whereas the parson 
simply liked them—roasted or 
stewed. 

No great wonder then, surely, 
that the reverend gentleman should 
sternly disregard the mute appeal 
of the 


‘ Poor sleekit, cowrin’, tim’rous beastie,’ 


held between his legs as in a vice ; 
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and not troubling his heart or his 
conscience about the ‘panic in 
its breastie,’ bring down the heavy 
Bible upon the doomed animal's 
head, smashing in the skull with 
one vigorous well-directed blow. 

Having performed this high and 
mighty feat, Andreas Hitzig put 
poor dead master hare under his 
surplice, shut up the church, and 
wended his way home to the ad- 
jacent parsonage, where he exult- 
ingly handed to his beloved help- 
mate the booty (figuratively) of his 
bow and spear, receiving in return 
the worthy lady’s gratulation and 
encomiums upon his prowess. 

Poor puss had hardly been taken 
to the kitchen for further proceed- 
ings when the churchyard was in- 
vaded by the margravial huntsmen 
and the baying and howling pack 
of hounds. The hare had fled from 
the wood down the mountain, pur- 
sued by the pack. A deep and 
wide ditch running along outside 
the churchyard wall had been taken 
in fine style by the hunted animal, 
urged on by the fear of death, which 
had subsequently also made it clear 
the wall. The hounds, unable to 
follow, had come to a stop at the 
ditch, and had accordingly lost the 
scent. The margravial huntsmen, 
coming up in due time, had not 
thought proper, in the eager pursuit 
of the game, to respect even the 
sacredness of the churchyard, but 
had opened the gate to let the 
whole hunt pour in. 

Now on the pastor’s short way 
to the parsonage a few drops of the 
hare’s blood had fallen on the 
ground, thus giving the hounds 
back the scent, which speedily led 
them and the huntsmen to Magister 
Andreas Hitzig’s manse, where a 
peremptory summons was at once 
addressed by the grand master to 
the reverend trespasser, to deliver 
up instanter the body of puss, 
kidnapped and slain by the afore- 
said, against the peace of their 
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sovereign lord the margrave, and 
counter the statute made and pro- 
vided against breakers of the sacred 
game laws. 

But Andreas Hitzig was a stanch 
man, who in every way and sense 
did honour to his name. He was 
equally hot-headed, hot-blooded, 
and hot-handed ; besides this, he 
was as obstinate as a mule. He 
refused, then, point-blank all and 
any compliance with the grand 
master’s peremptory request, stoutly 
asserting and maintaining his in- 
defeasible right to ‘take and slay’ 
(and eat) the hare that had tres- 
passed upon the sacred precincts of 
his church. The good wife stood 
bravely by her spouse, growing 
literally pot-valiant in defence of 
the contents of her stew-pot ; for 
the plumpness and fatness of poor 
puss had carried the culinary deci- 
sion in favour of stewing. 

The grand master, finding that 
to get at the hare he would have to 
carry the parsonage by storm, and 
painfully conscious that Mrs. Hit- 
zig was considerably worsting him 
in the wordy encounter, was fain 
at last to beat a retreat and 
withdraw his forces. So Andreas 
Hitzig and his spouse were left 
triumphant in possession of the 
field—and of the hare, which, some 
hours after, smoked on the festive 
board, where it was done full hon- 
our and justice to by the worthy 
couple, most ably supported by the 
parish clerk, who had accidentally 
come up to the manse, attracted 
by the savoury smell. 

So the matter ended apparently, 
in victory all along the line for 
Andreas Hitzig, making the obverse 
of the medal look charmingly bright 
for the worthy pastor. But this 


was for a time only, and for a very 
brief time indeed ; for Nemesis but 
too soon set briskly out in pursuit 
of the clerical offender against the 
sacred majesty of the game laws, and 
the medal very speedily displayed 
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a most ugly reverse to the poor 
parson’s sorrowing sight. 

It has been remarked already 
that this happened in the good old 
times. Now one of the most beau- 
tiful and commendable character- 
istics of those good old times was 
the noble institution of the forest 
and hunting code, which hedged 
game with something like the di- 
vinity of a king. In Germany 
more especially this code was con- 
ceived in the truest and most tru- 
culent Draconian spirit. A hare 
was looked upon by the law as a 
thing inviolable by all men but the 
lord of the land and the chase, and 
it was almost a less risky thing to 
slay a man than to snare a hare. 

So it came speedily to pass that 
the grand master of the margravial 
hunt and hounds lodged a com- 
plaint against the Reverend An- 
dreas Hitzig, who was imperatively 
ordered to appear before the crimi- 
nal division of the margravial high 
court of judicature, to plead his 
answer and defence to an indict- 
ment and accusation preferred 
against him at the instance of his 
most serene highness’s master of the 
hounds, and in his most serene 
highness’s interest, for that he had, 
onsuch day of such month and such 
year, committed and perpetrated 
the high misdemeanour and griev- 
ous offence of snaring, killing, and 
slaying one of his most serene 
highness’s hares. 

At first the reverend defendant 
felt disposed to treat the matter 
lightly. He was even very wroth 
that a servant of God and a shining 
light of the Church, like him, 
should be ignominiously arraigned 
before a court of law as a common 
malefactor, and he claimed the in- 
tervention of the Evangelical Con- 
sistory, contending that the whole 
Church was being assailed in his 
person. His eyeswere soon opened, 
however, to the true most serious 
state of affairs, and he found to his 
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dismay and grief that the Jaw was 
stronger than the Church. 

He then set his wits to work de- 
vising cunning pleas in justification. 
He turned upon his accusers, charg- 
ing them with the heinous offence 
of Sabbath-breaking, inasmuch as 
they had been hunting the hare in 
church hours, and asserting that 
he had simply seized upon the 
animal to bring it forward as corpus 
delicti, the perishable nature of the 
article alone having prevented him 
from keeping it intact to the day 
of trial; whilst to let it go to loss 
altogether would have been a sad 
sin. To this ingenious plea the 
public prosecutor retorted, with 
crushing effect, that two wrongs 
could never constitute a right, and 
that an offence against the law on 
the one side could never be plead- 
ed in justification of an offence 
committed on the other side. 

Still, undiscouraged and undis- 
mayed, the parson bravely persisted 
in fighting the good fight. In those 
olden days criminal suits in Ger- 
many had a strong tendency to 
develop to most extraordinary di- 
mensions, and to last nearly as 
long as Chancery suits in England 
do; what with counts and aver- 
ments, pleas and counterpleas, 
demurrers, rejoinders, and rebut- 
ters, surrejoinders and surrebutters, 
the case dragged its slow length 
along for close upon five years, 
when it ultimately terminated in 
the condemnation of the Reverend 
Andreas Hitzig to the degrading 
punishment of three years’ close 
imprisonment in one of his most 
serene highness’s gaols, and pay- 
ment of the costs, which simply 
meant the poor man’s total ruin, 
social and financial. 

The unhappy parson was in 
despair. For his grief there was 
no consolation ; and, to make his 
sufferings more poignant still, even 
the wife of his bosom, who yet had 
been his most stanch and valiant 
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ally in the fierce contention for 
the possession of the hare, turned 
upon her liege lord now, and 
‘wished to know’ what madness 
could have possessed him to bring 
this misery and suffering upon her ! 
Women are rarely logical, you see. 

Then poor Andreas waxed faint 
before the Lord; hope died within 
him, and his trust in Providence 
forsook him, so that in the bitter- 
ness of his heart he opened his 
mouth and lifted up his voice and 
said : ‘ Let the day perish wherein 
I was born? But as the hour be- 
fore the rise of dawn is apt to be the 
darkest, so help is mostly nighest 
when the need of it is sorest. So 
also here. 

It came to pass at this time that 
Charles Frederick made a tour of 
inspection through the upper land, 
in the course of which he came 
also to Lorrach. Here was a fine 
chance afforded to the pastor of 
Haltingen to make a last appeal 
to the lord of the land in person. 
He naturally availed himself of the 
opportunity, and he pleaded his 
cause with such consummate elo- 
quence, supported by such sound 
and convincing arguments, that 
the august ruler at once most gra- 
ciously promised to throw his ex- 
alted protection over the threat- 
ened man, and to shield him from 
all penal consequences of his un- 
lucky trespass. 

Charles Frederick was indeed 
shocked beyond measure to learn 
that any man living in the land 
under his sceptre could possibly 
be doomed to a most degrading 
punishment and to total ruin for 
simply knocking a hare on the 
head. He sent for his prime min- 
ister and chief adviser, to have the 
proceedings in the Hitzig case can- 
celled and set aside. ‘To his in- 
tense amazement, the leading states- 
man of the land informed his most 
serene highness that his most se- 
rene will in the matter could not 
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well be obeyed. The proceedings 
in the case had been quite regular, 
and the judgment and sentence 
were strictly according to law; and 
it would be the saddest and direst 
misfortune for the land and the 
people if the ruler, the very embo- 
diment of the majesty of the law, 
should arbitrarily set it aside. The 
minister went further still in his 
opposition to the margrave’s de- 
clared intention to see the poor 
parson harmless through the affair. 
He ventured to express strong 
doubts even of the wisdom and 
policy of the exercise of his high- 
ness’s undoubted prerogative of 
mercy in this case ; forcibly point- 
ing out to the prince the injustice 
which a free pardon to Pastor An- 
dreas Hitzig would involve to hun- 
dreds of poor devils lying at that 
time in gaol in expiation of the 
same offences, under sentences of 
the same court, given in accord- 
ance with the same law. 

‘If this man is allowed to go 
free,’ he wound up, ‘then all these 
men are unjustly imprisoned. If 
the law is bad, let it be amended, 
or let it be struck out altogether 
from the statute-book. But so long 
as this is not done, let the law be 
obeyed by the people and respected 
by the ruler.’ 

In the palmy days of King George 
III. two Quakers, the brothers 
Perrin, were sentenced to death 
for forgery. Great efforts were 
made to obtain from the king’s 
clemency a commutation of the 
harsh sentence. It is said that 
Thurlow warmly joined in these 
efforts. But the brothers were Qua- 
kers, and so of course the law was 
let take its course. Subsequently, 


when Dr. Dodd’s appeal for mercy 
was before the king, it is said that 
the monarch was willing to grant 
it, and was on the point of signing 
the pardon of the unhappy clergy- 
man, when the lord chancelior, 
handing the pen to the king, ob- 
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served sotto voce, ‘Then the Perrins 
have been murdered.’ George, over- 
hearing the observation, dashed 
down the pen, it is said, swearing 
that so long as he ruled no con- 
demned forger should ever escape 
the gallows. 

But Charles Frederick was made 
of different stuff. The arguments 
and insinuations of his minister 
made a deep impression upon him, 
no doubt, but they did not cause 
him to swerve one iota from his 
expressed resolution to save the 
poor parson. He therefore cast 
about in his mind for some device 
of effecting this, if possible, with- 
out bringing his prerogative into 
play. 

Charles Frederick was a humor- 
ous prince, full of merry jests and 
conceits. He soon hit upon a sin- 
gularly happy thought, which even 
brought a smile into the stern face 
of the grim old minister when the 
margrave bade him take the steps 
required to carry the idea into 
effect. 

About a week after the Rev. 
Andreas Hitzig received a large 
official parchment, duly stamped 
and sealed, with his most serene 
highness the margrave’s sign-man- 
ual affixed to it, reciting that— 

‘Whereas it has come to our 
knowledge that the Rev. Andreas 
Hitzig, priest, incumbent of our 
parish of Haltingen, &c., has ap- 
proved himself a mighty hunter 
before the Lord, and we opine that 
the relaxation of the noble sport of 
the chase may well be permitted 
and granted to the aforesaid An- 
dreas Hitzig, &c., after the con- 
scientious performance of the func- 
tions of his sacred priestly office 
and the proper discharge of his 
parochial duties: Now be it known 
to all whom it may concern that 
we have been most graciously 
pleased to grant to the aforesaid 
Andreas Hitzig, &c., and to all his 
successors to come in the incum- 
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bency of our aforesaid parish of 
Haltingen, &c., for ever and ever- 
more, and to him personally, with 
retrospective and retro-active force 
and effect, extending over the five 
years last preceding the date of 
these presents, the right and privi- 
lege of chasing and hunting, snar- 
ing, killing, and slaying, or seizing, 
in any other way whatever, all and 
every and any kind of game what- 
ever, within, dut not beyond, the pre- 
cincts and boundaries of the sacristy 
or vestry of the church of our afore- 
said parish of Haltingen,&c. Andwe 
order these present letters of privi- 
lege to be issued and promulgated, 
and duly registered and transmit- 
ted to the aforesaid Andreas Hit- 
zig, &c., free of all charges thereon. 
And we have been most graciously 
pleased to order and decree that, 
as the natural and self-evident con- 
sequence of the preceding grant, 
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the indictment and accusation pre- 
ferred against the aforesaid An- 
dreas Hitzig on account of alleged 
breaches and infringements of our 
forest and hunting code, with all 
the results and effects of the same 
whatever, be held of no force and 
validity, as being founded IN ERROR. 
Given,’ &c. 

This merry conceit of the good 
margrave of course fully answered 
its intended purpose. Andreas Hit- 
zig, thus rescued from, to him, 
worse than deadly peril, lived many 
long years after to bless the Solomon 
of Baden. It may be a moot ques- 
tion whether the peculiar privilege 
so strangely accorded to the in- 
cumbents of Haltingen would still 
hold good; but the letters patent 
conferring it exist to the present 
day, and may be inspected by any 
one curious in the matter in the 
archives of the parish of Haltingen. 














THE STORY OF BERYL KARR. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, 
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PART I. 


BERYL Karr leant listlessly against 
the door of an ivy-covered portico, 
with a dreamy expression in her 
large brown eyes. It was a day 
full of midsummer loveliness, of 
green waving woods, of golden 
wheat-fields, over which the soft 
breeze stole with a gentle billowy 
swell; of bloom and fragrance, 
depths of shadowy coolness, and 
long stretches of velvet turf ; while 
amidst them all the white pic- 
turesque house stood sheltered by 
century-old trees. Taken as a 
whole, it would have been difficult 
to find a lovelier or a sweeter place 
than this home of the Pelhams; 
but probably the desert island on 
which Robinson Crusoe found 
himself was also a lovely place, 
yet the fact did not, perhaps, pre- 
vent him from finding it excessive- 
ly dull ; and scarcely less dull than 
that island was Pelham Manor. 
Dr. Johnson remarked, that 
‘people cannot live upon scenery ; 
and some such thought passed 
through Beryl’s mind. It was her 
eighteenth birthday ; and she dwelt 
a little despondently on the mo- 
notony of the years that stretched 
behind her, and of the equally mo- 
notonous years which might be in 
advance. It was decidedly not an 
entrancing prospect ; and although 
she was sufficiently of an optimist 
to accept life as it had been given, 
it was impossible for her to avoid 
a feeling of blank weariness on 
this anniversary of her birth, when 
she seemed to have a right to look 
existence in the face, and to ask 
what it had brought her in the 


past or was likely to bring her in 
the future. The answer to this 
question was brief enough as far 
as Beryl was concerned. The past 
had brought her the essentials of 
life—she had enjoyed food, fine 
raiment, and a luxurious home; 
and the future offered her the same 
pleasant gifts for an indefinite 
length of time. 

There are heaps of human be- 
ings—good, simple, but narrow- 
minded beings—who never desire 
anything beyond the above cata- 
logue of benefits, and who would 
probably ordain that even a long- 
ing for anything beyond, for just a 
bright gleam athwart a monotone 
existence, is to be censured. Com- 
fortable shelter, hands full of idle- 
ness, and hours in which strife 
bore no part—could a girl, father- 
less, motherless, and portionless, 
venture to demand more from 
Fate ? Was it in reason for her to 
crave something beyond meat and 
drink, and a couch to reston? A 
craving, however, that is common 
enough to the young, and which, 
moreover, however strictly re- 
pressed, can never be entirely 
crushed down until the uninterest- 
ing apathy of age comes to teach 
sometimes a beautiful patience or 
gentle resignation, but far oftener 
still the stolid indifference that is 
the offspring of hopelessness and 
helplessness. 

Beryl, poor child, did not often 
indulge in these regrets and long- 
ings. They were useless and un- 
pleasant; and the girl was tho- 
roughly epicurean in her love for 
‘pleasantness.’ She chafed occa- 
sionally against the utter stagna- 
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tion in which her spirit seemed 
stranded ; but more frequently still 
she strove to accept things quietly 
as they came, and to satisfy herself 
with her ‘dreams.’ And she had 
dreamed her life away, until she 
awoke with a start on this same 
birthday to the full realisation that 
this dreadful monotony would make 
up the sum of her existence in the 
years that loomed ahead, just as it 
had done in the eventless past. It 
was undoubtedly a shock to her to 
awake to this fact. As long as 
there is the beacon Hope, life is 
able to show up a gleam now and 
then of rose-colour, but when ad- 
verse circumstances render any 
change impossible life becomes 
intolerable. 

Leaning against the portico, a 
weary and then a desperate feeling 
stole over Beryl. She felt for the 
first time how she was bound to a 
life she hated, and a faint gleam of 
an attempt to escape it came to 
her; but it was only a will-o’-the- 
wisp, for on attempting to substan- 
tiate it she knew that she was 
fighting against the inevitable. 

She was not only an orphan, but 
she was dependent on the bounty 
of some distant relatives ; and she 
had against her will consented to 
marry the heir of Pelham, more to 
please his parents, who were her 
benefactors, than from any motive 
of aggrandising herself. ‘This heir 
—Carlton Pelham, ordinarily called 
‘Carl’—was, like a good many Eng- 
lishmen, what is called a ‘model’ 
of domestic virtue. He was one 
of those men to whom it would 
never occur that there was a duty 
in life beyond his own well-tilled 
fields, or a pleasure beyond his 
own hearthstone ; a man well re- 
nowned in the county where his 
family had been born, and had 
vegetated for generations, as a 
walking epitome of amiable quali- 
ties, and eminently fitted to make 
the happiness of a really good wo- 
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man. What he was calculated to 
be to a woman who was “of really 
good, who had a hot perverse 
heart, and a wilful spirit that soared 
above the homely occupation de- 
legated to the sex, it is scarcely 
worth while to say. If we took 
the verdict of the censorious on 
the subject, we should believe 
that such a woman deserved zo 
happiness, that domestic misery 
was her proper portion on this 
earth, a purgatory requisite to pu- 
rify her character before she left 
for another world. 

Carl Pelham had been Beryl’s 
accepted lover two years. She 
had engaged herself to him when 
she was but sixteen, and a very 
little way beyond babyhood in 
point of appearance or character. 
She stood now with her gaze falling 
on the circlet of pearls which was 
her betrothal ring, and thinking 
that at any rate marriage would be 
some change. Would it be more 
agreeable to live the same old life 
as Carl’s wife? she wondered ; but 
somehow she felt too listless to go 
into the question, and dismissing 
the sad fact from her mind, she 
went into the house. As she en- 
tered the door, she remarked that 
Carl’s coat and hat were lying on 
the table ; and she knew that dur- 
ing her absence on the stroll that 
had preceded her reverie by the 
portico Carl must have returned 
from hisvisitto Paris ofsome weeks. 
The only feeling that the know- 
ledge of his arrival caused was one 
of weariness; and it was with a 
slight frown furrowing her white 
forehead, from which her hair was 
pushed carelessly back, and with 
her usually faint colour deepened 
a shade, that she walked into the 
sitting-room. Carl rose gladly to 
meet her, and she noticed that a 
stianger, and a handsome one, was 
conversing with Carl’s mother. 
Beryl let her glance rest a moment 
on him, and a little admiration she 
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could not control welled up within 
her at the finely-cut features and 
dark wavy hair. Then she spoke 
to her intended husband, a little 
coldly, perhaps, under the circum- 
stances. 

‘What has made you come back 
so suddenly, Carl? We did not 
expect you for some days.’ 

Now a good many men would 
hardly have been flattered by such 
a welcome; but Carl was easy- 
going, and the most unexacting of 
lovers. He had made up his mind 
that Beryl was just the best help- 
mate he could find, and voila fout : 
with her variation in manner he had 
nothing in common; and, more- 
over, he was essentially what is 
understood by the term a ‘ good- 
tempered’ man. 

‘I thought you would be glad 
to see me, no matter what time I 
returned,’ he answered, with a lazy 
placid smile. ‘And I recollected 
that you were eighteen to-day, so I 
wanted to wish you many happy 
returns, and all that sort of thing. 

‘Did you?’ said Beryl indiffer- 
ently. ‘ Well, wish me many more 
brilliant ones. I have been won- 
dering this morning whether I am 
human or a vegetable! Whom have 
you brought with you? 

‘It is Lennard,’ Carl said, more 
warmly than was his wont. ‘I 
came across him in Paris, and per- 
suaded him to come here to assist 
me in those experiments, you know.’ 

‘ That wretched chemistry ! the 
girl said, with disdain. It seemed 
to her so absurd—big flaxen-haired 
Carl, with his unmeaning blue 
eyes and stolid features, presuming 
to dabble in science. ‘ And that 
is the Lennard I have heard you 
praise so,’ she added, looking again 
critically at the new-comer, while 
Carl watched her eyes with a feel- 
ing of pride at the undeniable good 
looks of his bosom friend. 

‘Lennard, this is Miss Karr. 
Let me present you to her,’ he 
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broke in, impatient that Beryl 
should make so desirable an ac- 
quaintance without delay. 

‘ Carl’s intended,’ Paul Lennard 
thought, as he bowed, and then 
his usual fluency of speech seemed 
to deserthim. He had heard that 
the girl was beautiful, but there 
was so much scepticism in his na- 
ture that he had not believed it. 
Now he acknowledged her beauty 
at once to himself, and the power 
it had over him. 

Beryl was scarcely one to be 
described. There was too much of 
a wild-rose loveliness about her—an 
evanescent bloom, a shy light in 
the great brown eyes, a changeful 
turn of the scarlet lips—to bear pen- 
and-ink description. She had es- 
pecially that beauty which is the 
‘gift of the devil; and very few 
men could have turned from her 
to a classical divinity, with fault- 
less features and a strict outline. 

‘I think I saw a white dress 
flitting through the wood as we 
arrived,’ Paul said. 

‘I daresay,’ Beryl answered 
quietly. She had not lost her 
head as fe had done. Coolly 
surveying him with frank fearless 
eyes, she went on speaking unre- 
servedly, as though she had known 
him for years—but, then, shyness 
was not Beryl’s forte. ‘I did not 
notice your arrival. I suppose 
I was thinking of something 
else. I think I did fall into a 
brown study, which is not a plea- 
sant way of passing time, but which 
may be a useful one on one’s birth- 
day.’ 

‘A fit day for your birthday,’ 
Paul said involuntarily, thinking 
that the extreme loveliness of Na- 
ture which he had remarked on as 
he drove up to the house was well 
matched to the exquisitely lovely 
face and figure before him. 

Beryl understood the covered 
compliment, as she could not but 
understand the undisguised admi- 
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ration in the keen eyes that gazed 
at her ; but she only answered him 
by a scornful curve of her lips. 

‘I do not think much of this 
paragon,’ she remarked to Carl 
later. 

‘You don’t, Beryl?” And Carl’s 
face fell at her disparaging remark. 
* But he improves so much on ac- 
quaintance. And besides, there 
are the experiments, which I am 
anxious for him to try; so that I 
hope you will not send him away 
by incivility.’ 

«Jam not likely to be civil or 
uncivil to him. He had best em- 
ploy himself with chemistry ; only 
I know that the end of it will be 
that the whole house will be blown 
to atoms.’ 

‘I cannot help liking chemistry, 
Beryl,’ he murmured half apolo- 
getically. And it was true what 
he said. Nature has queer freaks ; 
and she had varied the dull mo- 
notony of the Pelham race by de- 
veloping a man of science among 
them. Carl from an early period 
of boyhood had dabbied in chemi- 
cal experiments ; had alarmed the 
whole household by sudden and 
untimely explosions; had turned 
his room at college into a labora- 
tory; and since his return home 
had been engrossed in the one 
pursuit that was beyond tilling 
the fields or lolling over his 
hearth. 

Paul Lennard was the only per- 
son he had found to sympathise 
with him; a man who had been 
an erratic but a brilliant student 
when Carl knew him first—full of 
devotion to science, but full also 
of crude theories, mad enough to 
have exploded the whole system 
of chemistry as at present held and 
expounded. He had gained prac- 
tical knowledge later in the labora- 
tory of a great Russian chemist ; 
but, being a shrewd and clever 
thinker, he still inclined to a theo- 
retical school —too visionary to 
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be ever an eminent man of science, 
but still with an enviable reputa- 
tion; and Carl’s faith in him was 
unlimited. 

To Beryl Paul Lennard’s name 
had suggested weariness and bore- 
dom. Carl, in his exceeding en- 
thusiasm, had persisted in reading 
her one or two of his friend’s scien- 
tific articles, and she had yawned 
over them dismally. 

She had heard so much of him 
in connection with retorts and cru- 
cibles, blowpipes and gases, that 
she had drawn one of those fancy 
sketches in which we are all given 
to indulge—a portrait of a tall, un- 
gainly, red-haired man, weak-eyed 
and round-shouldered, such as one 
naturally connects with study. She 
was surprised, but nothing more, 
when she saw Paul Lennard him- 
self, slender, handsome, and _ tho- 
roughbred, and with an appear- 
ance of intellect that was a rare 
article at Pelham Manor. 

Beryl passed the afternoon of 
her birthday alone. Possibly Paul 
would have preferred lingering in 
the cool pleasant drawing-room, 
and watching the pretty piquant 
face that had caught his fancy at 
once, but Carl had dragged him 
away perforce. And it was late 
when the two emerged from the 
retreat of science. 

Beryl was ill-natured enough to 
feel a certain gratification at the 
look of disappointment that sat on 
her betrothed’s stolid features as 
she met him before dinner. 

‘You do not seem to have en- 
joyed the experiments so much as 
I expected,’ she remarked stiffly, a 
little vexed perhaps that chemistry 
should have proved such an effi- 
cient rival to her own attractions. 

‘The experiments came to no- 
thing, Beryl,’ was the honest 
answer. ‘I find I have been 
foolish and ignorant. Lennard 
thinks my idea was a good one, 
but the process all wrong ; he does 
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not believe that the result I wish to 
obtain is practicable.’ 

‘Of course, it is all nonsense,’ 
laughed Beryl satirically. ‘I have 
told you so a dozen times; but 
now that Mr. Lennard has given 
you his fiat, you had best throw it 
all to the four winds.’ 

‘That would be a little too 
much,’ Carl replied, trying to 
smile ; but his disappointment was 
too great for the smile to be any- 
thing but forced. 

Beryl grew more gracious to- 
wards the man whose opinion con- 
cerning Carl’s ‘absurd hobby’ co- 
incided with her own, and she 
manifested her appreciation of his 
wisdom by an affability that sur- 
prised Carl, but which took Paul 
by storm. 

Her patronage, her petulance, 
her beauty made a delicious mé- 
Jange that fairly captivated him ; 
and added to all this was a liveli- 
ness that was rare with her. 

‘You look as though you were 
the happiest being alive, Miss 
Karr,’ he said, a little vexed even 
that the girl should be so merry, so 
well satisfied with her position as 
Carl’s affianced. ‘It is supposed 
that no one is ever entirely pleased 
with his lot; but yours must be 
the exceptional case.’ 

‘You have known me for the 
space of some seven hours, Mr. 
Lennard; do you usually decide 
so promptly upon people’s feelings? 
If so, you must possess either ex- 
ceptional powers of observation, or 
else an exceptional confidence in 
your own acuteness,’ she answered, 
with a mocking tone. 

‘I think I can read your feelings 
in your face,’ he said slowly, study- 
ing the bright face so vivid with 
colour, the eyes that flashed with 
animation. 

‘You may read, but you may 
not understand ? 

‘That may be true,’ he replied 
thoughtfully. ‘It does wot fol- 


low that, because I have read, I 
have understood; and yet—’ 
He stopped. Somehow he could 
not pay her glibly the compliments 
he could other women; he could 
not tell her that her lovely features 
were too mobile to deceive, that 
the frank limpid depths of her 
brown eyes could never wear a 
look that falsified the feelings in 
her breast. 

‘Yet you cannot help believing 
that my life is perfect, and that my 
happiness is unalloyed,’ she laugh- 
ed bitterly. 

‘When you have lived as long 
as I have, Miss Karr, you will 
learn that one must be a fool if 
one believes in unalloyed bliss. I 
think that you facy yourself happy ; 
but if you analysed the matter, you 
might find you lack one great thing 
sometimes.’ 

* And what is that ? 

* Content.’ 

It was a shrewd guess, and Beryl 
flushed as she thought how easily 
a stranger could divine her. 

‘Content is a thing which every 
one lacks,’ she answered, with cold- 
ness. ‘All of us find monotony 
disagreeable ; all of us think that 
we should like to season our lives 
with a little more spice. Colour, 
zest, perfume—some of us lack all 
these things horribly, and probably 
will lack them to the end.’ 

‘But why?’ he asked her, with 
a strange sound in his voice that 
made her turn and look at him. 
‘There are people born for a 
groove ; but surely vow are not one 
of them.’ 

* How should you know what I 
was born for?’ Beryl said curtly. 
*I do not wish people to fancy I 
am dissatisfied. If I were so, I 
should hardly have pledged myselt 
to marry Carl.’ 

‘And you think that to live al- 
ways here will satisfy you in the 
future as it may have done in the 
past ? 
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She laughed again; then her 
impulsiveness broke out. It was 
a relief to give vent to her re- 
bellious feelings of the morning to 
some one. 

‘Are you a magician, Mr. Len- 
nard? and have you the power to 
spirit me away if I tell you that 
Pelham Manor is intolerably dull 
to me?’ 

Paul fixed his eyes steadily on 
her face. They had been talking 
in a manner alone, for they stood 
together at one of the windows at 
some distance from the rest. 

‘If you will learn to deieve in 
me, Miss Karr, there is no know- 
ing what I may not have the power 
to do; but in all ages magicians 
have required implicit trust.’ 

‘Which 7am not of a nature to 
give,’ she told him lightly; and 
she felt that though such words 
were pleasant and more spicy 
than usual, they were encroaching 
slightly on her position as Carl’s 
future wife. 

‘Perhaps your nature will alter, 
and you w// trust in me later,’ he 
said quietly. ‘At any rate, do not 
forget that in this world our dives 
are what we make them P 

‘That is untrue,’ she cried scorn- 
fully. ‘Or if it is true, it is only 
true of men, and not of women. 
We are merely creatures of cir- 
cumstance.’ 

‘Only because you do not know 
how to take advantage of those 
circumstances,’ he said coolly, pro- 
voking Beryl, who knew full well 
how arbitrary the circumstances of 
her life had been. 

‘You only say so because you 
may have been exempt from obey- 
ing circumstances. I agree with 
the majority of mankind, who think 
that to circumstance most of us 
are perfectly subservient.’ 

‘I don’t know about that,’ he 
replied doubtfully. ‘But I do 
know that to circumstance one 
Owes very good turns occasionally ; 
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for instance, that which brought 
me down here.’ 

‘In order that you might by 
some new-fangled theory ruin poor 
Carl’s castle of experiments,’ the 
girl remarked, laughing. 

‘Did I do so?’ and he laughed, 
not a pleasant laugh by any means. 
‘His castle will probably be re- 
built, for it is difficult to kill any 
fancies that a man of his character 
possesses.’ 

Something in his tone jarred on 
Beryl, and she did not answer, but 
stood looking out on the prospect 
before them. The dusky forest be- 
yond opened into a wide space. 
They could see the ‘ flower-like 
sunset shed its mystic bloom’ over 
the broad fields, the shadowy 
woods. Some green hills near at 
hand seemed to melt into blue 
ones farther off; the waters of a 
miniature lake in the grounds 
caught the reflection of the gor- 
geous west ; and there were purple 
hollows where night had already 
gathered. There was nothing to 
break the stillness but the tinkle 
of a cow-bell, the cuckoo’s call, or 
the gentle rustle of the elm-leaves 
above. 

‘It is beautiful !’ Beryl said al- 
most to herself, as she gazed out. 

‘ Most beautiful ’ Paul Lennard 
answered, and an inflection in his 
voice made her turn round; then 
she saw that he was looking, not 
on the outer world, but at herself. 


Carl Pelham, as has been said, 
was not of a character to give up a 
‘fancy’ easily. ‘The possible anni- 
hilation of his ‘idea’ only goaded 
him on to a fiercer pursuit of the 
one science that brought excite- 
ment to his tame and colourless 
life; and a few days after Paul's 
arrival, Carl announced to Beryl 
that an old wing of the house that 
was nearly isolated was to be turned 
into a laboratory. 


‘Lennard thinks I shall be 
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more at ease there for my experi- 
ments,’ he added deprecatingly. 

‘More at ease in experiments! 
the girl said quickly. ‘I thought 
you were done with such tiresome 
things, Carl. Since Mr. Lennard 
told you that your cherished idea 
was impracticable, I fancied you 
had given up that absurd che- 
mistry.’ 

‘Tam afraid not,’ Carl answered, 
a little ashamed of the hobby that 
his betrothed evidently scorned. 
‘ Lennard has retracted his opinion 
of my idea. At least he thinks 
there is a chance for it, and na- 
turally I am anxious to carry it out.’ 

*A chance for it!’ and Beryl 
could not suppress a certain jarring 
in her accent. ‘ Mr. Lennard ap- 
pears to me rather changeable. Of 
course the experiments are your 
own affair, Carl ; but I confess that 
/ could have no confidence in a 
man who alters his opinions in so 
short a time.’ 

‘Beryl, you do not understand ;’ 
and Carl resented her sweeping 
condemnation of the only being 
who had encouraged him in his 
daily pursuit. 

‘Perhaps I don't,’ she replied 
curtly; for at this moment Paul 
joined them. 

‘I have been back again to the 
wing, Carl,’ he said; ‘and I think 
it will suit us admirably. I should 
not think many repairs are needed, 
and the chemical apparatus can be 
easily moved.’ 

‘It is a capital idea, and I only 
wonder that it never struck me 
before!’ Carl exclaimed enthusi- 
astically. ‘We must see if the 
doors have proper fastenings ; for 
if not, I shall ride into Towneley 
for some locks.’ 

‘ Is it the transmutation of metals 
you have in hand?’ asked Beryl, 
with a contemptuous smile. ‘ Be- 
cause, unless it is, you need not 
fear that any one will care to steal 
your treasures.’ 
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‘But some one might be injur- 
ed by them,’ Carl said seriously. 
‘ Many of the chemicals are deadly. 
It would be as well to guard against 
any accident.’ 

‘You may be sure that / shail 
not go near them! and she ieft 
them a little abruptly. 

The next day Carl, usually so 
good-natured and chary of saying 
wounding things, surprised his in- 
tended by remarking, 

‘I think, Beryl, you might treat 
one who is my friend as well as 
my guest with more courtesy than 
you do.’ 

‘Have I been uncourteous to 
this Mr. Lennard? the girl asked 
haughtily, vexed at being taken to 
task. 

‘You have certainly treated him 
rudely, and all because he shows 
some sympathy in the pursuit for 
which you express such contempt.’ 

‘I do not believe in the man,’ 
she blurted out hastily; and then 
she flushed, for she had not meant 
to be so frank. 

‘ And why not?” Carl questioned 
in a voice of concentrated anger. 
‘What, can you possibly judge 
of his character in a few days? I 
am astonished to find you so pre- 
judiced and so unjust.’ 

‘I do not know anything abcut 
his character; I do not care to 
know anything. I only feel that 
he is not to be trusted, and I wish 
you would send him away, Carl!’ 

‘Send him away! Send away a 
guest that I have invited to remain 
for any time he likes! Beryl, you 
are most unreasonable.’ 

‘No, I am not unreasonable; 
but you will be sorry if you do not 
heed me,’ said Beryl, with a sudden 
passionate meaning in her voice 
that made Carl fear she was on the 
high-road to being distraught. ‘I 
am sure of that, Carl; you will be 
sorry all your life if you do not 
heed me.’ 

‘Why on earth should I be sorry? 
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Am I not sensible enough to know 
that no human being deceives with- 
out a motive, and that Lennard 
can have no motive in deceiving 
me? You are prejudiced, like all 
your sex, Beryl, and that is the 
long and the short of it,’ said Carl, 
with a little masculine self-suffi- 
ciency and a good deal of dogged- 
ness. 

Beryl shrugged her shoulders, 
and there was an expression of 
impatient annoyance on her face 
when she replied, 

‘As you will. Of course it is no 
affair of mine ; but I repeat again 
that I distrust the man and every- 
thing about him; and I snow you 
will repent not listening to my 
warning, Carl. You may think me 
ridiculously superstitious, but when 
I first heard that the old wing 
was to be turned into a laboratory, 
an instinct told me that it would 
be the spot of an awful tragedy. I 
am in earnest, Carl.’ 

‘ Are you?’ and the calm impas- 
sive voice in a manner had the 
effect of quieting the evident agita- 
tion in the girl’s frame. ‘ You must 
not be childish, Beryl. And mark 
my words, you will end by liking 
Lennard as much as I do. Iam 
certain of it.’ 

‘Indeed ! 

And Beryl spoke this not ironi- 
cally, but a little dreamily; and 
she did not say another word on 
the subject of her likes and dis- 
likes, but quietly turned to some 
other matter. 

The wing was speedily being 
converted by Carl's efforts into a 
laboratory, to the vexation of his 
whole family. Pelham /éve was 
annoyed, perhaps, more than the 
rest, but he did not express his 
anger much ; for, in the first place, 
he was a reasonable man, and in the 
next he was a man whose motto 
was, ‘Speech is silver, but silence 
gold.’ Carl, he knew, was old 
enough to understand that if he 
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made a fool of himself, it hurt him 
more than it did anybody else. 
But Carl had expected no sym- 
pathy in this scheme, and the lack 
of it did not depress him. Good- 
natured tolerance, largely flavoured 
with ridicule, were all that had 
been vouchsafed by the domestic 
world to his scientific mania, and 
he looked for nothing else. And 
when his father wound up his 
opinion on the subject by saying, 
‘Perhaps it zs a good idea; if you 
blow up this wing of the house it 
will be no great loss,’ Carl, stolid 
and stubborn, simply smiled, and 
thought a little contemptuously to 
himself that ‘blowing up,’ in the 
minds of the people at Pelham, 
seemed to be a necessary result of 
all chemical investigations. 

Alterations occupied, however, 
a few days, in spite of persistent 
energy and labour, and meanwhile 
time hung idly on Paul Lennard’s 
hands. 

‘Beryl, I shall take it as a per- 
sonal favour if you will entertain 
Lennard occasionally while I am 
so engaged. You see, he is unused 
to a country life, and he will find 
it very dull,’ Carl said pathetically. 

‘I will do my best to amuse 
him, since you desire it,’ the girl 
answered, with a reluctance upon 
which it would have been difficult 
for any one, even herself, to decide 
whether it was or was not genuine. 
‘But I warn you that I do not 
like him,’ she added, with a curious 
vehemence. 

‘Never mind that,’ was the fiat 
of her future husband. 

‘Carl has desired me to keep 
you from being bored to death 
while he is busy,’ she remarked a 
little later to Paul, who somehow 
was always lingering in her vicinity, 
in or out of the house. ‘I wish, 
Mr. Lennard, you would teach me 
how to doit. You see I am only 
a stupid country girl, to whom a 
travelled fine gentleman is a vara 
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avis—and rather a startling one,’ 
she went on, with just a slight curl 
of her lip. 

Paul forgave the curl for the 
sake of the beauty and freshness 
of those lips, and he smiled affably. 

‘Please do not call me anything 
so horrible as a travelled fine gen- 
tleman, Miss Karr. I am the 
farthest in the world from deserv- 
ing such a reproach or such a dis- 
tinction, whichever you choose to 
call it. And besides, I am the 
most easily entertained man in the 
world. But even if I were exigeant 
as possible, it would be strange if 
I could not loiter away a few days 
in this charming old place without 
incurring the penalty of exnui. I 
feel like a traveller who has found 
an enchanted castle—and an en- 
chanted princess,’ he added, smiling. 

‘Do you?’ And Beryl smiled 
too. It was not unpleasant to be 
likened to an enchanted princess. 
At this moment the instinct of dis- 
trust she felt for him (it had even 
amounted to dislike) lost its force. 
She saw only a wonderfully hand- 
some man, who looked at her with 
evident admiration—a man who 
seemed to bring into her wearisome 
life a glimpse of that world for 
which all her eager fancy, all her 
overflowing vitality longed. ‘But 
the knights who found enchanted 
castles usually had rather a hard 
time of it, had they not ?’ she asked 
demurely. 

‘They found the princess, how- 
ever, and that made amends for 
everything. It was all child’s play 
compared with that reward, you 
know.’ 

‘Princesses must have been 
worth a good deal in the old days,’ 
Beryl laughed. 

‘Not more than in these. The 
trouble now, as then, is to find 
them.’ 

‘One might say the same of 
dragons and unicorns.’ 

‘Dragons and unicorns were 


mythical, but princesses were not 
so,’ Paul answered, with a gravity 
scarcely fit for the subject. ‘They 
exist now as they existed then; 
and one finds them sometimes. 
If I were lucky enough to do so, 
I should tell the captive that, ac- 
cording to all rules of romance 
and chivalry, the discoverer should 
be the deliverer.’ 

‘Let me remind you of the re- 
cipe for cooking a hare. First 
find your princess, Mr. Lennard, 
and then decide what you will say 
to her. Not but that it is very 
easy to predict what you would 
say,’ she went on coolly. 

*TIs it?’ he asked, with rather a 
cynical voice. ‘Tell me what it 
would be.’ 

‘Knights were very much like 
men nowadays, I fancy. They 
paid pretty compliments, and the 
princesses believed them, just like 
other foolish women would do. 
Then when the novelty was over 
no more pretty speeches came. 
The knights, as a rule, found the 
castle very dull, ordered their 
horses, and rode off, to repeat their 
amusement (with variations) at the 
next enchanted chateau.’ 

‘But you forget that there are 
women and women. Some never 
lose their charm of novelty.’ And 
he gazed at her with the old stereo- 
typed expression, ‘just as if his 
soul was in his eyes.’ 

And in converse like this Paul 
contrived to pass away the hours 
agreeably enough while the pre- 
parations for the laboratory were 
In progress; and Beryl, uncon- 
sciously to herself, began to feel 
something of that subtle intoxica- 
tion which the fumes of flattery 
soon produce on all save the 
steadiest brains. Gradually she 
found in this man an attraction 
which would soon be irresistible. 
Besides gratified vanity there was 
the freshness of novelty, the glow 
of excitement, and that thrill of 
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conscious power which to many of 
the sex makes the chief fascination 
of that dangerous pastime which 
the world has christened ‘ flirta- 
tion.” It was unfortunate that there 
was no one to utter a warning to 
the girl. Carl was busy with his 
beloved ‘idea,’ Mrs. Pelham with 
housekeeping, and her lord and 
master never regarded the matter 
at all. So Beryl went her own way, 
and talked to and rode and walked 
with Paul without let or hindrance. 

It was after one of these rides, 
which had extended far into the 
country, into the lonely woods, 
and under the summer stars, that 
she stood before her mirror, looking 
critically at her own face, that, 
vivid with colour and illuminated 
with animation, gazed back at her 
from the glass. As she regarded 
it, a smile, half saucy, half tri- 
umphant, curved her scarlet lips. 

‘How pretty I am! she said. 
‘No wonder that he thinks it plea- 
sant to flirt with me. But I wonder 
if he will think it equally pleasant 
if I turn the tables and amuse my- 
self with him? It is only four 
passer le temps, and it would put a 
little spice into my life—a little 
taste of the power which is said to 
be so sweet. Men of Mr. Len- 
nard’s class are not troubled with 
hearts to lose or break ; and Carl 
—well, he would not be jealous if 
I flirted with every one I met.’ 

After this little conversation with 
herself, Beryl was disappointed and 
rather angry that directly the al- 
terations were finished Paul de- 
serted her society and devoted him- 
self to chemistry. It angered her 
considerably to believe that after 
all she had been only a plaything 
for his idle hours. 

She began to find the days in- 
tolerably dull and tedious without 
the flavour of his presence. His 
sudden neglect stung her; not so 
much because her heart or her 
fancy had become interested, but 
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because her vanity missed the wor- 
ship upon which it had fed; and 
she determined to try her best to 
win back her slave. 

‘Carl, I should like to see some 
of Mr. Lennard’s experiments. 
Do you think he would object if I 
went to the laboratory ?’ she asked 
indifferently. 

‘I am sure he would be glad to 
see you and to explain anything 
you cared to know,’ replied stolid 
unsuspicious Carl, pleased at this 
first token of interest in his pursuit. 

A little later, Paul, roused out of 
his study of some abstruse chemical 
work by the sound of voices, turned 
to see Beryl standing at the door. 
For a minute he did not utter a 
word ; he only caught his breath 
quickly, startled out of his usual 
coolness by the glowing beauty of 
the face that looked at him. There 
was a softness and rose brilliancy 
on her skin, a cleft scarlet on her 
lip, a bronze sheen on her hair, and 
a liquid lustre in her eyes that he 
had never noticed before. 

It was Carl’s honest lazy voice 
that broke the spell of silence. 

‘I have brought Beryl round to 
see some experiments, Lennard,’ 
he said. ‘I suppose you will not 
mind showing her a few simple 
ones? J am obliged to go out 
meanwhile.’ 

‘I thought you did not care for 
chemistry, Miss Karr?’ 

‘No more I do,’ said Beryl care- 
lessly ; ‘only I am curious, like all 
Eve’s daughters. May I take the 
stopper out of this? she asked, 
laying her hand on part of the ap- 
paratus on the table. 

‘No, indeed,’ cried Paul, quickly 
removing her hand from where it 
rested. ‘The gas which is being 
evolved here is the most subtle 
and dangerous known to chemistry. 
You had better come away, Miss 
Karr.’ 

‘No; I want to hear about this 
subtle and dangerous gas,’ she 
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answered wilfully. ‘Carl, I did 
not know you went in for such 
awful things.’ 

‘That is not one of my experi- 
ments. It is hydrocyanic acid that 
Lennard is preparing,’ said Carl. 

* Exactly ; so you see Miss Karr 
must be obedient and come away. 
You have no idea of its properties,’ 
he went on, turning to Beryl. ‘One 
drop of the pure substance is suf- 
ficient to kill; and the preparation 
of it requires infinite care, since 
the vapour in small quantities will 
produce fatal results.’ 

‘Horrible ! cried the girl, her 
rose-leaf colour fading. ‘You 
should not tamper with such things. 
Suppose you killed yourself.’ 

‘It would not signify much if I 
did. My life is not of consequence, 
like Carl’s, you know. You may 
be sure I do not involve Aim in 
dangerous experiments.’ 

‘Very good of him, is it not, 
‘You see, he 


Beryl?’ asked Carl. 

knows you would miss me so much. 

But I must go; so au revoir.’ 
Silence lasted for a moment or 


so after he left. For the first time 
in her life a strange shyness came 
over Beryl; for the first time she 
felt a want of self-confidence. 
Paul’s manner was so different from 
what she had expected. She had 
imagined he would be radiant with 
delight at seeing her; in lieu of 
which he was stiff, reserved, and 
almost rude. True, she could not 
help being conscious that he re- 
garded her with an admiration 
more eloquent than many words ; 
but feeling the blood deepening in 
her cheeks under his gaze, she 
chose to consider this a fresh cause 
of offence, and she turned petu- 
lantly to go out. 

‘Since Carl has gone, I will not 
detain you,’ she said, with hauteur. 

She looked so pretty, and yet so 
angry, that Paul could not resist a 
faint smile. He understood so 
well why she had come, and the 
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feelings that actuated her leaving 
so quickly, that he felt tempted to 
amuse himself by adding a little 
more to the fire of petulance 
before he indemnified himself after 
his own fashion for the self-denial 
of the last few days. Even to look 
at her was such a pleasure to this 
man, who worshipped beauty, that 
he longed to make the most of its 
changing moods. He wanted to 
watch the sea-shell colour vary, to 
note each play of the facile mouth, 
to meet the full glow of her eyes, 
before he won her back—as he 
knew he could win her back—to 
her usual sparkling self. 

‘You do not detain me, I assure 
you. I must beg of you to believe 
that I am highly honoured by your 
unexpected visit. My experiments 
can easily wait your pleasure.’ 

‘It is not necessary that they 
should do so,’ replied Beryl, fuming 
inwardly at the formality of his ad- 
dress. ‘My pleasure is to find 
something more entertaining than 
chemistry. My curiosity is grati- 
fied already.’ 

‘But you have gained no know- 
ledge yet,’ he said, laughing. Then 
he approached her. ‘If you are 
going, you must let me go with 
you. Since I have been demo- 
ralised by a glimpse of your face, I 
cannot return to the books and 
gases, I assure you.’ 

She frowned, blushed, and smiled 
all at once, the flower-like tints of 
her face growing brighter under his 
glance. But for all this Beryl was 
not really appeased. 

‘I merely came to gratify Carl,’ 
she answered coldly. ‘ He thinks 
that before we are married I ought 
to learn something of his pet pur- 
suit.’ 

‘Yes, it would be enhancing his 
matrimonial bliss, your doing so,’ 
he told her, with a sneer and with 
a jealous pang at his heart. ‘He 
values you already so much above 
his hobby.’ 
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‘Of course he values me,’ she 
asserted proudly. 

‘Take your life back into your 
own hands, and see if the loss of 
you stirs his impassive blood at 
all,’ he answered. 

‘If I took it back, what on earth 
should I do with it?’ she said, with 
an accent of pathos that was born 
of hopelessness. She had asked 
herself this question before, and 
knew the dreary answer well. 

‘Shall 7 tell you? and Paul’s 
voice had an intensity of passion 
in it. 

‘No; how should you possibly 
know anything about it?’ she asked 
scornfully. 

‘Rather how can I help know- 
ing?’ he said, as her brown eyes met 
his own. ‘From the first minute 
we saw each other I knew how 
little Carl was suited to you. In- 
stinct told me directly I looked into 
your face that your engagement to 
him owed its existence to your own 
ignorance of yourself’ 

‘An ignorance which you kindly 
endeavoured to enlighten for your 
own amusement! I owe you no 
gratitude, Mr. Lennard, for that. 
You have fed my vanity and fanned 
the discontent of which I was barely 
conscious until you came and ren- 
dered my life miserable ; and, as I 
say again, only for your own amuse- 
ment.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ he asked, 
with a sudden thrill in his tone 
that made her start. ‘If I have 
rendered you miserable,’ he went 
on, drawing nearer and speaking 
eagerly, ‘it has been that I might 
in turn render you happy—that I 
might rescue you from the death- 
in-life to which you are doomed— 
that I might give you to the world 
for which you were born. Beryl, 
it is useless for me to say that I 
love you, you know it already; but 
you will tell me now whether you 
will tamely accept the life that has 
been made for you, or whether you 
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will make your life by coming with 
me. I have no wealth, like Carlton 
Pelham, to offer you; but I love 
you, Beryl, and I offer you some- 
thing better than wealth—freedom !’ 

He uttered the last word in a 
tone that was like an electric shock 
to her; her whole nature seemed 
to leap up in response. Still Beryl 
had principle, and she did not lose 
a sense of right. 

‘You must not talk to me like 
this,’ she said faintly, her face pale 
and her heart beating fast. ‘It is 
unkind, it is dishonourable. You 
have no right.’ 

‘No right! he interrupted an- 
grily. ‘I ave aright; it rests in 
my love for you. I ask no other. 
What does it matter to me that you 
are affianced to Carl? I would 
walk over a thousand Carlton Pel- 
hams if it were a question of win- 
ning you at last.’ 

‘But it is not a question of that,’ 
Beryl said, his imperiousness rous- 
ing defiance in her. 

‘You are right ; it is not a ques- 
tion but a certainty, for I w#// win 
you, Beryl. I have sworn to my- 
self to do it.’ 

‘You cannot win me in despite 
of myself,’ said Beryl, to whom this 
masterful wooing was pleasant; and 
she looked up and met the pair of 
eager passionate eyes that were 
bent on her. 

‘Will it need to be despite your- 
self?” he whispered in a softer 
voice. ‘Beryl, you do not love 
Carlton Pelham, but can you not 
love me? 

There was not a spark of humi- 
lity in the manner of asking this 
question ; but doubtless humility 
would not have served his cause 
half as well as the pride that was 
almost haughty in its self-confi- 
dence. He saw the bright pink 
colour flicker into her face at his 
last words, the white throat give a 
quick nervous gasp, and the lids 
droop over the beautiful brown 




















Never had she looked more 


eyes. 
lovely, and never had he felt more 
resolved to win her, no matter 
what betided, even, as she had 


said, despite herself. Her very 
attempt at resistance gave her a 
charm in this man’s eyes without 
which her face would have lost 
half its glamour over him. 

‘Tell me, Beryl, can you not 
learn to love me? Can you not 
give your life into my keeping?’ he 
said, clasping both her hands in 
his own, and watching every flutter 
of the long curling lashes on the 
rose-tinted cheeks. ‘I can give 
you the things for which you long, 
and love besides them ; such love 
as no other man will ever give you! 
Beryl, my darling, will you not 
come to me?’ 

Beryl stood silent and still for a 
moment. The powers of resist- 
ance seemed ebbing away fast from 
her, and she was strangely con- 
scious of being defeated in the 
strife which she had deliberately 
sought and so arrogantly met. At 
last she said, 

‘I cannot forget Carl, though 
you may be able to do so.’ 

But she felt herself humbled 
again, and knew how little weight 
her answer had, when Paul an- 
swered lightly, with a slight mock- 
ery in his voice, 

‘I think you will soon forget 
Carl, if you let me teach you how 
to do so. Beryl, can you not for- 
get him even now? Look at me, 
and let me read my answer in your 
eyes.’ 

Even when Beryl lifted her eyes 
she meant to say to him, ‘ You are 
wrong; I can never forget that 
my faith is pledged to Carl.’ But 
something in the glance she met 
hushed her words. Everything 
seemed suddenly to waver and 
surge before her—the green sway- 
ing branches, the golden light, the 
handsome bending face with its 
deep gray eyes—and it was only 
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when she felt the touch of Paul’s 
lips laid passionately on her own 
that she realised with a shock the 
extent of her indiscretion—the im- 
prudent licence she had allowed 
him. 





PART II. 


STANDING all alone at an open 
window, gazing out vacantly on the 
smiling prospect, and feeling if 
possible more listless and discon- 
tented than ever, Beryl turned with 
a start as Carl’s voice fell close to 
her ear. 

‘Beryl,’ it said, and she could 
read more anxiety and warmth in 
it than was usual in its tones, ‘I 
am sure you are not well, and that 
you are trying to hide it from us,’ 
and he threw his arm lightly round 
her. But the girl shrank away 
from him visibly though involun- 
tarily, and her quick gesture struck 
him with surprise. ‘ Why, Beryl! 
are you angry with me?’ he ques- 
tioned, with infinite pathos, and a 
pained look stole over his placid 
features. 

‘Angry with you, Carl! she 
replied, forcing a ghastly smile. 
‘When did you ever do anything 
to vex me? ‘There is nothing the 
matter with me, except that the 
heat has made me languid; you will 
see it is that by feeling my pulse.’ 

And she extended a slim wrist 
towards him; but instead of tak- 
ing it, Carl peremptorily placed 
his hand under her chin, and turned 
up the delicate face towards the 
light. 

‘I can judge better from your 
eyes than from your pulse. Let me 
see them, Beryl,’ he said gravely. 

But this Beryl would not consent 
to. She felt she was unworthy of 
meeting the honest glance that 
sought her own. So the white 
sculpturesque lids fell heavily, the 
slender dark brows met in an im- 
patient curve. 
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‘Don’t, Carl! she flared out 
petulantly. ‘I cannot endure such 
a glare. There is nothing the mat- 
ter with me.’ 

‘Yes, but there is, Beryl! I 
have fancied you looked pale since 
the day you went down to the labo- 
ratory. I wonder if by any chance 
you inhaled any poisonous gas.’ 

‘How ridiculous!’ said Beryl ; 
but her smile was faint, and the 
bright colour that varied in her 
face would have aroused suspicion 
in any one but Carl. 

‘I shall bring Lennard to pre- 
scribe for you; he is a bit of a phy- 
sician as well as a chemist. If you 
have inhaled any poison he might 
give you an antidote.’ 

‘Nonsense, Carl. I have in- 
haled no poison, and if I had, I do 
not wish for an antidote from Mr. 
Lennard. Carl? she went on 
passionately, her cheek turning 
ashy white now, ‘I begged of you 
to send that man away when he 
first came here. It would have 
been wise if you had heeded my 
words—much better.’ 

‘Then Lennard has offended 
you again, Beryl. I am sorry for 
that. I did not care for him to 
rouse your dislike.’ 

‘I did not say I disliked him. 
Oh, can one not distrust a person 
without—without disliking him ?’ 

‘No, I cannot understand that ; 
with me to like and to trust are 
synonymous terms.’ 

‘That is to say that you could 
not /carn to like any one you dis- 
trusted ; but surely, Carl, one can 
contrive to like or even love some 
people, even if one had cause to 

distrust them.’ 

‘I do not think so,’ he replied 
simply. ‘It would be such dread- 
ful work too to love any one and 
distrust them. In fact 7 could not 
bear it. I could not bear to dis- 


trust you, Beryl,’ he brought out, 
with a sudden vehemence that as- 
tonished her. 
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‘And yet I may be unworthy 
of your trust,’ she said quietly. 

‘ Beryl ! 

‘Well, Carl ?” 

‘Do not put such ideas into my 
head,’ he told her gravely, but a 
little sternly. 

Placid and apparently unim- 
pressionable, Carlton Pelham had 
more true blood and noble spirit in 
him than the girl gave him credit 
for. In his way he loved her dearly, 
but he loved his honour more. 
Coldness from her he could have 
borne, but suspicion of her would 
have changed his indolence of cha- 
racter into a temperament that 
Englishmen attain to when ag- 
gressed in the tenderest point. 

Beryl looked up at him steadily 
for an instant, then she laid her 
hand on his arm. 

‘Carl,’ she said slowly, as if she 
were weighing her words before 
they fell, ‘do you believe that I 
shall make you happy? J do not 
believe it! Iam not the wife for 
you; neither am I fitted for the 
life that your wife must live.’ 

‘Beryl! what is the matter with 
you?’ and Carl held her two hands 
close, as though he feared she was 
going to leave him there and then. 
‘If 7 believe that you are the only 
woman I have ever seen that could 
make me happy, why should you 
doubt it? Marriage will alter your 
ideas of things, and you will grow 
to like domestic life. And, Beryl,’ 
his face flushed deeply and he spoke 
a little shyly, ‘you forget that I 
love you and see no fault in you!’ 

She sighed wearily almost and 
turned away from him. 

‘ If you knew me as I really am, 
you would not love me one whit,’ 

she said deliberately. ‘Carl, you 
had better give me up, and let me 
die out of your memory.’ 

‘ Beryl, have you found out that 
you do not care for me enough to 
become my wife? And his voice 
was piteous, and struck her pain- 
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fully. Now was her moment to 
seek and get release, but she shrank 
back into herself with a cowardly 
feeling. Carl’s eyes, gazing into 
her own, seemed to embody all the 
affection and care that had been 
bestowed on her ever since she had 
found shelterat Pelham. It seemed 
the basest ingratitude to throw him 
off, just for the sake of another 
man, and that man one in whom 
she had no faith. A vision of the 
long years she had passed beneath 
Carl’s roof, of the thousand proofs 
he had given her of his honest 
true liking, presented itself ; and in 
her heart an impulse of self-abne- 
gation rose up. 

‘Carl,’ she cried, ‘I was not 
thinking of myself, but of you. I 
will marry you when you like, but 
you must never forget that I have 
told you how unfitted, how un- 
worthy I am to be your wife.’ 

A great wave of gladness came 
over Carl’s face as he listened. In 
the joy of still holding her promise 
he forgot his usual shy reserve. 

‘Youareall I want, my pretty one,’ 
he whispered quite softly; ‘even to 
look at you would bring sunlight 
and gladness to my heart.’ 

‘But I shall not be pretty always,’ 
quoth Beryl, hating her prettiness 
at the moment. It was the root of 
all her trouble. But for the rose- 
leaf bloom on her cheek, the fresh 
scarlet of her lips, the lustre of her 
eyes, Carl would not perhaps have 
cared to marry her, Paul Len- 
nard would not have lingered on 
at Pelham, and thediscontent which 
burned within her would never have 
found birth. 

‘If I had been ugly, I should 
have been good, and I should have 
liked home-life,’ she thought, with 
a desperate longing for a sallow 
face and lack-lustre eyes. 

‘Carl, I had almost forgotten 
that I have to go out with your 
mother presently,’ she said hur- 
riedly, anxious to get away from 


him—from everybody—even from 
herself if she could have done so; 
and she ran up to her own room 
and, double-locking the door, flung 
herself on her knees by her bed- 
side, but not for the purpose of 
prayer. She only buried her face 
in her hand and moaned, 

‘What is to become of me? It 
would be base and wicked to leave 
them all as Ze wishes me to do, and 
yet I shall go mad if I have to keep 
up such deceit much longer. It 
breaks my heart to meet Car!l’s 
—good, kind, tame, stupid Carl’s— 
honest glance, and to know that 
I am not worthy of a look from 
him. Shall I keep this engage- 
ment and make myself miserable, 
or break it and make him wretched? 
But have I a liberty of choice even? 
Am I not a slave, bought by these 
people and paid for my value?’ 
And her lips curled as she saw the 
luxury and fine raiment around her. 
‘ Assuredly this pink-and-white face 
of mine isn’t worth more than these 
things. Yet to be free from all this 
intolerable monotony!” And she 
smiled at the vision of the freedom 
she wanted; but the next moment 
the smile faded, and a wild haggard 
expression came over her features. 
‘It must end soon, somehow, 
thank Heaven. In another month 
I must marry Carl, or—’ she paused. 
A dazed scared look filled her eyes. 
‘If I Aad but the courage to be 
either wholly true or wholly false ! 
Everything would be easier if I were 
better or—worse,’ she murmured. 
And Beryl unconsciously epito- 
mised her whole character in these 
last words. It was quite true that 
everything would have been easier 
with her if she had been either bet- 
ter or worse, if she had stood upon 
a higher or lower plane of action 
and feeling. As it was she suc- 
cumbed to a temptation which a 
nobler nature would have resisted, 
while she stood firm where a more 
selfish nature would have given 
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way, and walked over all obstacles 
to the end. In a torture of con- 
flicting circumstances thus created 
she was rent and torn by the strug- 
gle she provoked, and out of which 
came neither victory nor defeat ; 
and Beryl learned the lesson that 
to pause midway between good 
and evil, to strive to reconcile hon- 
our and dishonour, truth and false- 
hood, is the most hopeless problem 
that a human soul can attempt to 
solve. 

Drying her eyes at last, Beryl 
donned her hat and departed with 
Mrs. Pelham as she had promised, 
and moreover contrived to keep up 
a flow of conversation and spirits, 
with which the elder lady was en- 
chanted. When they entered the 
gates of the Manor it was late in 
the day. 

‘There is no one at home,’ Beryl 
said, glancing at the front of the 
house. The next moment Paul 
appeared and assisted them out of 
the carriage. 

‘I have had Pelham to myself 
pretty well to-day, he remarked, 
with a slight laugh. ‘Carl and his 
father have been gone out a long 
time, but excessive heat and 
dreadful laziness overpowered me, 
and made me refuse their persua- 
sions to accompany them.’ 

Beryl meanwhile lingered at the 
carriage-door, solicitous apparently 
for the welfare of Mrs. Pelham’s 
parcels, and in a moment she found 
herself standing loaded with these 
and alone with Paul. 

‘Why are you so cold and 
changed to me, Beryl? he ques- 
tioned imperiously, taking the pack- 
ages summarily out of her hands 
and throwing them carelessly on 
the turf. 

*Am I cold and changed ?’ the 
girl replied, with a curt laugh. ‘ If 
you like I will tell you the meaning 
of it.’ And she stood erect, facing 
him with the hauteur of a young 
Eastern queen. The crimson of 


the setting sun fell full on her hair, 
flecking its bronze with golden tints, 
and giving her features a beauty 
that was startling. Paul stood en- 
tranced. 

‘ Beryl, if I could only paint you 
as you stand there, what a picture 
you would make! O my darling, 
my beautiful Beryl, what a sensa- 
tion you will create in the world ? 

‘Into which I shall never go,’ 
Beryl said decidedly and bitterly. 
‘That was what I wished to tell 
you. This must all end, and at 
once. I have made up my mind 
to it. I shall marry Carl and re- 
main at Pelham.’ 

Bravely as she uttered the sen- 
tence, a big ball seemed to rise up 
in her throat. It was as if her own 
hand rolled the stone to the door 
of her sepulchre. Stay at Pelham 
and marry Carl! A picture of her 
future life rose up before her, a 
suffocating sense of misery and 
dreariness stole over her, and she 
positively rejoiced when, glancing 
at Paul, she saw that he was smil- 
ing. 

‘Marry Carl and stay at Pelham!’ 
he cried. ‘Is that all that is the 
matter? O my sweet one, it is 
a great deal too late to talk of such 
a thing. You have placed your 
life in my hands, and I mean to 
take care of it.’ 

‘But I have zot placed my life 
in your hands,’ said Beryl; not 
knowing herself whether his inso- 
lence and dictatorial manner fasci- 
nated or repelled her. ‘I was only 
weak for a moment, I forgot Carl 
fora moment; but I have reflected, 
and it is better to let him be happy 
in his own way with an unworthy 
wife, than to make him miserable 
by telling him how poor a faith he 
has won.’ 

‘ Beryl, I told you before that I 
meant to win you. Do you believe 
that after—after that—Ziss, I would 
yield you up to any man on earth? 
he asked in concentrated tones, 
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with his eyes looking straight into 
hers. 

It was the old, old fable of the 
bird and the serpent. Beryl felt she 
could not have moved an inch from 
under that glance to save her life, 
and she trembled a little inwardly. 
Then her natural spirit burst 
out, and she said in a decided 
voice, 

‘If will it, you must needs give 
me up ! 

Paul laughed a little low laugh, 
not scornfully, but with genuine 
mirth, just as he might have laughed 
at a display ofpetulance in a school- 
girl out for a holiday. 

‘Love,’ he whispered almost, 
‘can you possibly be so blind as 
not to see that you have gone a 
great deal too far to draw back? It 
may be natural that you, who are 
after all only a woman, and weak 
like the rest of your sex, should be 
drifted hither and thither by a 
variety of feelings, but you are old 
enough at any rate to know that, 
because you opened a dam, you 
have not the power to stop a flood. 
You told me yourself in the begin- 
ning that we are all creatures of 
circumstance, and, following your 
own creed, you know that if even 
you succeeded in altering circum- 
stances you could not contro/ them. 
Beryl, my sweet, you are mine, and 
it is hardly wise at the eleventh 
hour to speak to me of your mar- 
riage with Carlton Pelham; and 
there was a soupcon of warning in 
the tone, but to this she was too 
wilful to listen. 

‘I may have been weak,’ she 
told him, with a defiant gleam in 
her eyes, ‘I may have allowed 
myself to become a plaything for 
you,’ and she frowned in self-con- 
tempt ; ‘but still I am not quite so 
foolish as you think. I refuse to 
let you dictate what I am to do, or 
what I am not to do, and it is not 
too late for me to say that our ac- 
quaintance must end here.’ 
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Paul Lennard looked for one in- 
stant hard and unflinchingly at her. 
Then this time he laughed outright, 
without trying to stem the loud 
merriment. She stood before him, 
her little white face full of resolu- 
tion, her slender figure swaying 
slightly in her excitement, her tiny 
hands clenched in passion, but 
withal wearing such an appearance 
of fragility that it struck him as 
absurd her testing her will against 
his. 77s will, that in his self-suf- 
ficiency and inordinate pride seem- 
ed to be almost omnipotent. He 
was not angry with her—he was 
only amused ; and she looked so 
much prettier always when under 
the influence of some strong feel- 
ing, that he rather liked to provoke 
her, so as to lengthen out his own 
pleasure in gazing at her. 

‘This is all nonsense,’ he said 
quietly, but with decision. ‘ Beryl, 
you are just as well aware as I am 
that nothing can prevent your being 
my wife.’ 

‘Never!’ she cried passionately. 

She was an enigma, this girl, that 
even Paul’s astute nature failed to 
read aright. In truth she scarcely 
understood herself, or knew what 
she desired or intended to do. At 
this moment she rebelled against 
the power this man asserted, just 
as she had rebelled against the 
dullness of her life, with the futility 
of her rebellion being clear before 
her mind. Carl's quiet respectful 
attention and care came back to 
her, and it seemed preferable to 
live in peace with a humble slave 
than to own an imperious master, 
with whom her existence would be 
turmoil and struggle. 

‘No, I shall never be your wife,’ 
she reiterated firmly, with her pale 
face flushing to the deep pink of a 
rose, and her brown eyes literally 
flashing into his own. 

Paul began to grow wrath—hedid 
not like the idea that any woman 
should consider him a fit subject 
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for playing fast and loose with—and 
as he grew wrath, a white sternness 
crept over his features that rather 
surprised and frightened Beryl. 

‘Must I tell you again that this 
is all folly and must cease ?’ he said 
in a changed voice; there was no 
tender inflection in it now: all of it 
was hard, cold, almost metallic, and 
then an overbearing hauteur rang 
out. ‘Like all women, you are 
ready to make afool of any man who 
gives you his love, but none of your 
sex ever made a fool or a plaything 
of me. Beryl, you do not half know 
me, or you would cease this ridi- 
culous contest ; nothing can stand 
between us two now, and if you are 
not my wife, you will never be the 
wife of any other man !’ 

It was true what he had said that 
she did not half know him. She 
realised that as she glanced furtively 
at the passionate proud face, with 
resolution deepening the dark gray 
eyes, and showing itself in the set 
thin lips. It was a face in which 
determination could be easily read, 
and a determination that would be 
unscrupulous in reaching its de- 
sired goal. 

‘You have no right to speak to 
me like this, Mr. Lennard,’ she said 
in a voice that had lost a little of 
its strength. ‘It is true that, having 
brought all this on myself, I have 
no right to complain; still you 
know that, though I have forgotten 
a good deal for you, it is not right 
that I should forget everything.’ 

‘Bah! he ejaculated scornfully. 
To him this pandering toconscience 
was simply folly. Paul Lennard 
was a bad man, with an extraor- 
dinary lack of respect for anything 
that could stand between him and 
his desires, and the wonderful in- 
tellect that, mated to a nobler na- 
ture, would have achieved great 
things, now only served to make 
him scoff at any power, heavenly or 
earthly, that rose up against his 
own. 
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‘ When you come with me, Beryl, 
you will have to forget everything. 
The past will be a sealed book, but 
the future a fair open volume, that 
you will enjoy to your full bent. 
Beryl !"—and grasping hertwohands 
with more roughness than tender- 
ness, he drew her to him—‘ do 
you not love me well enough to be 
glad that you are mine—my very 
own ?” 

The girl tried to free herself from 
his clasp. 

‘It is not possible for me to be 
yours—I am pledged to Carl!’ she 
cried vehemently. ‘I may have 
been rash and foolish, but I never 
intend to be your wife.’ 

‘Then you have been delibe- 
rately trifling with me?’ he asked, 
with a dark fire gathering in his 
eye, a deep red flush mounting to 
his brow. 

‘And if I had, she exclaimed, 
with spirit, ‘you would have had 
no right to be surprised at it. You 
never intended anything but trifling 
with me, and you stayed on here 
just for carrying on your amuse- 
ment.’ 

‘ That is false, Beryl,’ he an- 
swered quickly. ‘I loved you, and 
I lingered here so that I might try 
and make you love me in return.’ 

‘And was that “honour” on 
your part, when you knew that I 
was going to marry your friend ?” 

‘ My friend! Who ever thinks of 
friendship when love is paramount ? 
Everything is admissible, you know, 
in love and war. Carl was but a 
stepping-stone by which I hoped to 
arrive at my end.’ 

Beryl dashed away a tear impa- 
tiently from her eyes. It had risen 
from a certain pitiful recollection 
of the man whom they had both so 
unscrupulously injured. A feeling 
of remorse surged over her. The 
handsome chiselled face, full of 
power and haughtiness, of Paul 
Lennard seemed to vanish; and in 
place of it rose the fair placid brow, 
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the mild frank glance, of Carlton 
Pelham. She thought of the affec- 
tion that had been lavished, the 
trust that had been so freely be- 
stowed on her. After all, would 
the world that Paul held out asa 
glittering bait reward her for tram- 
pling on the best feeling of nature 
—gratitude? Beryl, with all her 
faults—and their name was legion 
—hesitated, and the hesitation did 
her credit; for, at the core of her 
heart, Paul Lennard and freedom 
were dearer far than the old dull 
life in Pelham Manor, with Carl for 
her husband. 

‘Mr. Lennard,’ she said in a low 
voice, a little dreary and hopeless, 
but with pathos and sincerity in it, 
‘Iam as much to blame as you 
are, if not more; still I can atone 
for my share of wrong to Carl by 
trying to be a good wife to him.’ 

‘A proceeding that would end 
in making both of you wretched,’ 
sneered Paul. ‘I thought your in- 
tellect was of a higher order than 
it seems, Beryl, or you would surely 
recognise the absurdity of such 
notions. Listen to me, my love,’ 
he went on, infusing a marvellous 
depth of tenderness in his tone, 
and again drawing her closer to 
him, an action she did not resist 
this time. ‘Do not waste your 
strength against the inevitable. 
You could as soon change night 
into day as set aside the conse- 
quences which must flow from an 
accomplished fact. None of us in 
this world can escape the necessity 
of giving pain at times to our fel- 
low-mortals, no more than we can 
escape the necessity of receiving it. 
If we paused at every step of life 
to think what heart we should crush, 
we should never advance at all. 
You were born to crush hearts, my 
beautiful Beryl,’ he cried, with a 
strange power of sophistry, ‘and 
you have only to choose whether 
it shall be Carl’s heart or—mine.’ 

‘ Yours,’ she was on the point of 


saying, but something in his coun- 
tenance silenced the word on her 
lips. She drew herself quickly 
away from him, and knew that she 
had been defeated in this struggle 
for will, and defeated with her eyes 
open. 

After all, it was but the first 
keynote ofa contest that had been 
struck, of a struggle that grew 
stronger each day; and then Paul 
began to realise that Beryl’s mar- 
riage was close at hand, and that 
she was more difficult to move to 
his purpose than he had imagined. 
Acurious change had come over 
her, which not only puzzled but 
angered him. For a short while 
he doubted the genuineness of the 
change. It might be, he fancied, 
one of those numerous coquettish 
wiles in which all women were so 
adept; but as it continued, he 
ceased to look upon it as simply a 
game or a trick on her part, and 
was perforce convinced that Beryl 
had spoken no falsehood when she 
avowed her determination to marry 
Carl. So he began at last to un- 
derstand how wonderfully he had 
overrated his influence over the 
girl, and how she had only meant 
to find food for her own vanity in 
her tender episode with him, and 
how, though by sheer dint of his 
will (rather than from any attrac- 
tion he possessed), she had gone 
farther than she intended, but still 
had never purposed any sacrifice 
for his sake of the worldly advan- 
tages of a luxurious home and a 
well-filled purse, such as Pelham 
Manor offered her. 

Whether Beryl was of an inter- 
ested nature or not, Paul put her 
down as such. Realising that he 
had never awakened more than a 
flattered fancy—that a young and 
impressionable heart always yields 
to the first man that woos her by 
eloquent looks and a ‘covered’ 
homage—and thinking that, in this 
fancy, there was none of the mighty 
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love he had pictured—a love that 
was ready to overleap all, so long 
as it reached its end—he put her 
down as a flirt—a heartless worth- 
less flirt ; he never recollected that, 
even if As attractions had been less 
potent than he desired, she had, 
at any rate, for the sake of the faith 
pledged to Carl, resisted her ardent 
longing for ‘ freedom,’ and her 
yearning after the ‘ world,’ which 
Paul had drawn for her in such 
lovely glowing colours. 

A bitterness, composed of hurt 
vanity and of foiled desire, raged 
within him as he decided that he 
had been trifled with. There is 
not a man living who likes his own 
weapons against the sex turned 
against him, and least of all a man 
like Paul Lennard. It was gall and 
wormwood to him to think that he, 
an experienced cosmopolite, had 
been fooled by a country girl. If, 
however, it had only been his 
amour propre that was hurt, he 
would probably have turned his 
face from Pelham with a contempt 
in his mind, leaving Beryl to the 
stagnation which he knew would 
punish her in the end for her con- 
duct to him; but, unfortunately, 
there were other reasons to prevent 
him leaving—graver passions that 
were in reserve, and which grew 
into ominous strength as he marked 
the beautiful face and form he 
wished to make his own passing 
quickly into the possession of an- 
other. With Carlton Pelham on the 
other side of her, Beryl acquired 
fresh beauty in Paul’s eyes, and 
seemed a thousand times more 
worth winning, when she set her 
will against his and professed her 
determination to be another man’s 
wife. Never had his wish to win 
her assumed so gigantic a height 
as when she irritated him by an 
opposition and a defiance on which 
he had never counted, or even 
dreamed. 

Paul was singularly free from 
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scruples if he were bent on any 
end, and he possessed such an in- 
domitable resolution that he had 
learnt to consider it invincible; 
added to this, he had intense pas- 
sions, with a very small amount of 
conscientiousness; and the most 
tranquil ignorance could imagine 
that such a combination would not 
fail to be dangerous, though it was 
hidden by the quiet indifference 
that the march of intellect in this 
nineteenth century has taught men 
and women. 

A volcanic mountain is none the 
less a volcanic mountain because 
smiling vineyards and gardens are 
planted on its slope ; and so it was 
with the nature whose passions were 
not dead, but dormant. Perhaps 
if Beryl had in any way understood 
the character of the man she had 
apparently coquetted with, she 
might have known that it was tou 
late to think of turning back to the 
peaceful grooves she had forsaken 
for a while. She forgot that she 
had evoked a demon of circum- 
stance that was far beyond her 
control. But the truth was that 
she was very young, and her ideas 
and judgment were extremely crude 
to form any judgment of character 
in the concrete. In the abstract, 
she believed Paul to resemble other 
men, to be quick and ready to 
amuse himself with any pretty face, 
but quick and ready enough also 
to know when his amusement must 
be over, and to go on his way with 
a radiant philosophy that worldlings 
are supposed to possess. Desperate 
love and tragic actions were out 
of fashion, and it was only in Cas¢/e 
of Otranto-ish romances where men 
were incited to such things by the 
magic of a woman’s beauty. And 
Beryl was not the only one who 
thought all this, and was egregiously 
mistaken. There are many people 
in the world who wake up to find 
that this old wicked nature of ours 
is the same to-day as yesterday— 
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the same yesterday as three hun- 
dred or three thousand years ago. 

Still it cannot be denied that, 
with all the reassuring opinions she 
had, Beryl felt as if she were living 
a vague wretched existence—a sort 
of uncomfortable dual life, without 
knowing which of the two lives 
was real. On the one hand there 
were the petty, yet all-important, 
preparations for the marriage, in 
which she was forced to appear in- 
terested ; and, united to them, the 
daily difficult ordeal of meeting 
Carl’s happy satisfied smile, as he 
calmly descanted on the short time 
that must elapse before they two— 
Beryl and himself—accomplishing 
the conventional but absurd honey- 
moon trip, found themselves duly 
installed as man and wife at Pel- 
ham, with a map of happiness 
sketched out, that to the girl’s eyes 
bore an area of dull wide plains 
without any boundary. 

On the other hand was Paul’s 
handsome face, full of fiery passion ; 
his vehement pleadings, his im- 
perious demands; the struggle with 
his will, that seemed for ever re- 
newed and never ended, and the 
delicious ‘ freedom,’ which a simple 
word of assent from her lips would 
assure; but she could not bring 
herself to speak that word. 

Poor Beryl grew pale and wan ; 
her brown eyes lost their sunny 
look, and her smile grew rare to 
her mouth, for much of suffering 
can be compressed into a short 
space of time. Beryl, as has been 
said before, was highly sybaritical 
in her ideas, and whether she re- 
joiced or she suffered, it was with 
her whole soul. She possessed 
none of that calm philosophy that 
makes up the even tenor of exist- 
ence ; she had a strange tempera- 
ment that, with its intense love of 
pleasure, could not divorce its 
energy even from pain, and in spite 
of waywardness was full of generous 
impulses, that would dare any a- 
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mount of self-sacrifice. She would 
make the sacrifice, but it was 
doubtful if she would possess 
strength to abide by it; for 
though she had enough enthusiasm 
and unselfishness to immolate her- 
self wholly on a desired altar, 
she possessed neither courage 
nor strength to suffer the slow mar- 
tyrdom of the soul that we under- 
stand by the term ‘the death of 
hope.’ 

And if Beryl carried out her in- 
tention of wedding Carl, she would 
not sink into the apathy which 
people call resignation at times, but 
was more likely to eat out her heart 
in longings and desires that would 
be fruitless. 

The marriage-day drew very 
close, and, engrossed in prepara- 
tion, the household at Pelham 
scarcely noted that they saw very 
little of Paul. 

All hours he seemed to pass fn 
the laboratory, while Carl had 
lost interest in chemistry, absorbed 
in other occupations. 

‘One sees nothing of Lennard 
lately,’ Carl remarked at last to 
Beryl one day, as she sat in a list- 
less attitude on a sort of terrace 
that ran along the back of the 
house. 

‘ Nothing,’ she replied quietly. 

Her face was ashy pale, and her 
whole figure drooped, as it were. 
She was thinking with relief that in 
a very few days she would be away 
from the torture this life brought 
her, and hoping fervently that she 
would never run the temptation of 
Paul’s vicinity once she was mar- 
ried. Then Carl’s lazy voice, so 
curiously calm in its inflection, 
startled her like a thunderclap. 

‘Lennard is going to remain 
here while we are absent, so that 
he may perfect experiments he has 
great interest in; and besides, he 
may be able to carry out my idea 
and let me see the result.’ 

‘Carl! she exclaimed in a trem- 
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bling voice that struck even his 
impassive ear as strange, ‘you 
will surely send that man away be- 
fore we come back! You know 
how I distrust him!’ 

‘ Beryl! and Carl bent forwards 
and looked at her eagerly, ‘ what 
can make you dislike Lennard so? 
Has he ever said or done anything 
to offend you ?? And the red blood 
mounted into his frank fair face as 
he spoke. 

‘I do not dislike him, Carl— 
how often I have told you this 
before !—but I do not wish him to 
be here. I want to be alone— 
alone with you!’ she added, with 
woman’s sophistry, trying to gain 
her point, and blushing because 
she was guilty of a falsehood. 

‘ My sweet one,’ Carl said, pleas- 
ed at her remark. ‘And I too 
should like to be alone, so as to 
have you all to myself. I wonder 
I never thought of that before! 
But it is too late now. I have in- 
vited Lennard to stay as long as 
he likes, and I cannot turn him 
out, you know,’ he added in a per- 
plexed manner. 

‘And did Mr. Lennard accept 
your invitation?’ she questioned 
quickly. 

‘Yes ; that is, he said he would 
probably be here for some time 
yet. 

There was a dead silence for a 
moment or so. Beryl sat as if in 
adream. She was wondering what 
Paul could mean by staying on; 
and a shiver passed over her as 
she pictured him at Pelham wel- 
coming her back as the bride of 
his friend. 

Carl, weary and hot, lay half 
asleep on the lounge ; and, after a 
while, the girl rose, and sauntered 
out on the lawn, with a sort of 
intention of seeking Paul. Of late 
she had studiously avoided him, 
and he had had no chance of 
speaking alone to her. She wan- 
dered round the house until she 
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came to the wing, and in front of 
the laboratory she met Paul face 
to face. 

‘I am glad you have come, 
Beryl,’ he said in a calm deliberate 
tone. ‘You have saved me the 
trouble of going to search for 

ou.’ 

‘Why should yow search for me?’ 
she answered in an icy voice. ‘ But 
I have something to say to you,’ 
she went on, looking at him with 
defiant eyes. ‘I want to tell you 
that you cannot stay here any 
longer, and that sooner than allow 
you to do so, I will risk Carl’s 
anger, and tell him all that has 
passed between us.’ 

‘ And / wished to say something 
to you,’ he told her in a low con- 
centrated voice. ‘It is that it is 
not possible for you to stay here 
any longer; that you must come 
with me to-morrow—never to set 
eyes on Pelham again.’ 

‘Go away with you!’ replied 
Beryl. She felt stunned, as it were, 
at his courage and assumption. 
Reason told her that it would be 
difficult for him to compel her to 
anything ; and yet she had an in- 
stinct warning her that he might 
succeed in doing so. 

‘It is useless, Mr. Lennard, your 
speaking like this. I shall be 
Carl’s wife in a few days, and of 
course that will end everything be- 
tween you and me. You must leave 
Pelham at once.’ 

His face was full of dogged de- 
termination and his eyes of passion- 
ate light. 

‘I shall go when you go with 
me,’ he enunciated slowly and im- 
pressively. ‘ Have you yet to learn 
that nothing short of death will 
keep you from me? Once for all 
—will you go with me ?” 

‘No! She rang it out with an 
emphasis that startled him. 

‘No! repeated Paul. He seized 
her hands and held them as in a 
vice. 
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‘What do you mean?’ he asked 
in a thick hoarse voice. ‘Do you 
wish to drive me to crime? For I 
will do anything—do you hear, 
Beryl ?—anything to prevent this 
hateful union of yours. Beryl— 
my Beryl—you do love me; then 
why make me mad by refusing to 
go with me?” he pleaded hard, with 
a wild upturned face, kneeling be- 
fore her and still grasping her 
tightly. 

‘If you have a spark of good 
feeling you will not ask me to go,’ 
Beryl said, with a faintness stealing 
over her. His vehemence, his 
pale passionate pleading face touch- 
ed her in spite of herself. She 
stood firm, however, though in this 
moment she was more nearly in 
love with Paul than she had ever 
been before. And she felt an in- 
tense yearning for such great waves 
of affection as he offered her. 
But again she remembered all she 
owed Carl and his family. And 
she resolved to carry out her self- 
sacrifice. ‘I must marry Carl!’ 
she almost whispered in her agita- 
tion ; ‘but I wish you had never 
come—that you had left me in 
peace.’ 

‘Beryl, you will never marry Carl, 
mark my words,’ he said in a mean- 
ing tone. 

‘ Why shall I never marry him ?” 
she asked, with fear and surprise 
mingling. 

‘Never mind why. Only I 
warn you that you will repent all 
your life if you refuse to do as I 
ask. Once for all, will you leave 
this place with me or not ?” 

‘Once for all—I will not! an- 
swered the girl bravely. Out into 
the dewy fragrance of the summer 
evening went her words, falling 
clearly and distinctly on the still- 
ness around. With an effort she 
freed herself from his clasp, and 
turned from him, for there was a 
spell in his handsome face against 
which she could not harden her 
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heart. ‘How often must I say 
* No” to you?’ 

‘ You have said it once too often,’ 
Paul answered, drawing up his tall 
figure to its utmost height and fold- 
ing his arms tightly across his chest, 
with a cold gleam in his eyes that 
made Beryl shudder. ‘Recollect 
that I warned you, Beryl. And 
now, fair face and false heart, I 
will leave you; but it is only ax 
revoir ;* and without waiting her re- 
ply, he walked back into the labora- 
tory and closed the door. 

The day following Beryl kept 
her room on the pretext of head- 
ache, but in reality she was suffer- 
ing tortures of anxiety and dis- 
trust and fear. At length, unable 
to stand the ordeal of loneliness, 
she entered the sitting-room at the 
conclusion of the evening meal. 
Carl rose hastily to greet her with 
quite a tender genial smile on his 
face. 

‘How ill you look, Beryl! he 
cried, his features changing to 
gravity. ‘You are as white as 
death. Come into the air; and, 
throwing his arms caressingly round 
her, he took her out on the lawn. 
A pale pure moon was shining 
down on them, and, in its misty 
light, the girl looked more like a 
spirit than a mortal in her snowy 
garb. 

‘It is just a month ago to-night 
since Lennard came,’ Carl com- 
menced abruptly, apropos of no- 
thing. But the words fell with a 
thrill on his companion’s frame. 

‘I wish you had heeded me and 
sent him away long ago,’ she said 
frankly, callous of what he would 
think of her anxiety to be rid of 
his guest. 

‘As far as chemistry goes, it is 
as well that I did not heed you. 
It is lucky he remained, for he 
tells me that he sees a way how 
to carry out my idea.’ 

‘And when did you hear this?” 

‘ About halfan hour ago. Iam 
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delighted at his words. And to- 
night we shall make a final test.’ 

‘Where is Mr. Lennard ? Beryl 
asked, forcing herself to speak in- 
differently, while her heart was 
beating with an indefinable dread 
and suspicion. 

‘He went back to the laboratory 
at once to arrange everything, and 
bade me be there at nine o’clock. 
By Jove, it must be near that 
now !’ 

She listened to what he said, and 
an awful fear crept overher. Was 
she absurdly fanciful, she asked 
herself, and was there any real 
meaning in the threats she had 
heard the preceding day? 

‘Beryl dear, you must not let 
prejudice sway you. If I had sent 
Lennard away as you desired, you 
see my poor idea would have 
come to nothing.’ 

‘It will come to nothing now,’ 
she ejaculated. 

‘Why should I doubt Lennard’s 
assurance? But seeing is believing; 
and I shall be able to tell you all 
about it later when I return from 
the laboratory.’ 

‘May! gowithyou?’ she pleaded. 
‘I like chemistry too now, you 
know,’ she added, scarcely heeding 
her own words in the turmoil of 
her feelings. 

‘ You like chemistry, Beryl! 
Why, that is something new,’ laugh- 
ed Carl, bending down, and touch- 
ing her white brow lightly. 

To his surprise Beryl, the cold 
and the undemonstrative, flung her 
arms round his neck, and laid her 
head on his breast. 

‘I like all that you like, Carl,’ 
she told him softly, ‘and I intend 
to be instructed in everything that 
interests you. So you will let me go 
with you ; or, better still, let me go 
first.’ 

‘Of course you can go if you 
choose, dearest,’ he answered 
fondly, glad for an opportunity to 
yield to his pretty capricious tyrant. 
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‘ Very well ? and Beryl breathed 
more freely. 

‘ Carl,’ she cried suddenly, ‘ have 
you ever felt a longing to be at 
peace with all the world ?” 

‘Well, no, I cannot say I have. 
It is because I have fancied I was 
at peace with every one, I suppose,’ 
he replied, with a smile. 

She seemed such a child to him 
alwaysin her strange varying moods 
that he was sufficiently in love to 
admire rather than to condemn. 

‘7am not good enough to be at 
peace with any one,’ she said bit- 
terly ; ‘but I should like to begin 
by being at peace with you. Carl, 
if I have done things to vex you, 
can you forgive me freely from 
your heart ?’ 

Could he forgive her! with that 
sweet flowerlike face looking up 
into his own, with those great brown 
eyes lifted up with pathos in their 
depths, deprecation in their glance. 
Carl was a stolid young Briton; a 
little matter-of-fact perhaps, but 
neither a stock nor a stone to be 
impervious to such charms. 

‘I have nothing to forgive, my 
darling. God bless you for giving 
me your love,’ he said in his out- 
spoken frank way, that bore upon 
it unmistakable truth, even though 
it might have lacked eloquence. 
And catching her in his stalwart 
arms, he pressed (for the first time 
unresisted) a long passionate kiss 
on the cold pale lips of his be- 
trothed. Just at this moment the 
large clock that faced Pelham 
Tower gave out nine loud strokes, 
and Beryl started from Carl’s em- 
brace. Her features were agitated 
and her mouth trembling ; but she 
laughed slightly as she cried, 
‘ Good-bye,’ and turned towards 
the wing. Carl watched her slender 
figure flitting through the dusk, 
then of a sudden he saw her fall 
in a heap on the turf. ; 

Overcome by a conflict of feeling, 
the girl lay cold and _ senseless, 
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while Carl, clasping her hands, 
called vainly on her to speak; then 
like one distraught he rushed into 
the house, imploring that Paul 
Lennard should be despatched on 
the fleetest horse for medical aid, 
while he returned himself to Beryl, 
and lifting her with the same facility 
he would have done a child, he 
carried her tenderly to her room. 

A dim light shone from the win- 
dow of the wing ; but a heavy black 
cloud obscured the moon, when 
Paul Lennard, peering through the 
thick foliage of some neighbouring 
laurels, marked a figure enter the 
laboratory. Was he a man or a 
demon ? for a triumphant smile sat 
on his lip as he watched in his hiding- 
place. There was silence—a deep 
silence for a while. Then cauti- 
ously emerging from the thicket, 
he walked boldly to the door and 
threw it open. 

On the floor lay a figure already 
rigid in death. His heart throbbing 
fast with fiendish exultation at the 
success of his work, Paul Lennard 
stooped, and saw that Heaven had 
thwarted him! 

Ln lieu of the young life that stood 
between him and Beryl Karr an old 
man lay, with one hand still clutch- 
ing at his throat. The poisonous 
Sumes had choked him ! 

When Paul Lennard recognised 
Mr. Pelham’s face, and realised 
fully the horror before him, he ut- 
tered no exclamation, but casting 
a scared look round, to note if any 
human eyes were watching, he 
hastily crossed the threshold, and 
before many minutes elapsed he 
had left the scene of his horrible 
crime for ever. 


Beryl Karr recovered from her 
fainting fit, to fall into the delirium 
of brain-fever. It was then that 
the honest unsuspicious nature of 
Carl served her well ; for what her 
hot lips babbled he attributed to 
the phantasy of illness alone. 


It was some time before she was 
strong enough to be told of Mr. 
Pelham’s death. 

‘ What was the cause of it, Carl ? 
she asked, in a voice that was still 
painfully feeble. 

‘I scarcely like to speak of it, 
Beryl,’ he answered sadly. ‘The 
memory of it fills me with a dread- 
ful remorse.’ 

‘Remorse !’ 
deringly. 

‘Yes. If I had not persisted in 
my mania for chemistry the poor 
old man would have been alive. 
I could not leave you the evening 
you fainted, and my father went to 
seek Lennard for me. An hour 
afterwards we found him dead on 
the floor of the laboratory, poisoned, 
of course, by the gas.’ 

‘And where was—?’ Beryl 
paused, unable to articulate the 
name. Arush of suspicion blanched 
her cheek, and she shook all over 
like an aspen. 

‘Lennard? God only knows. 
His fateremainsacomplete mystery. 
I cannot help believing that, ter- 
rified at the fatal result of his ex- 
periment, and dreading to face my 
mother and myself, he at once fled 
the place.’ 

Beryl did not speak ; but in her 
heart she knew now that she had 
not wronged Paul Lennard by her 
suspicions—that the gas that had 
killed Mr. Pelham had been gener- 
ated for Carl. She shuddered, as 
she thought of the fate from which 
Heaven had saved her. 

Carl's voice, pleading in her ear, 
broke upon her reflections. 

‘I want my wife so much, Beryl. 
When will she come to me?’ 

She turned and looked at him 
for a moment fixedly. The fair 
Saxon face, with its frank brow and 
honest blue eyes, seemed almost 
angelic, contrasted with the dark 
demoniac beauty memory conjured 


the girl said won- 


up. 
Paul Lennard had taught her 
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one good lesson—the lesson of excitement in her breast. So Beryl 
‘content.’ said quietly and earnestly. 

There were no more longings for ‘I will be your wife, Carl, when- 
‘freedom’ from her old life; no ever you wish; and, please God, 
more yearnings for change and I shall be a good wife too.’ 


PRUDENTIUS, 


THE SAINT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


—_— 


I woucp not willingly be rude, 
Or in the least contentious ; 

But, really, you're a little prude, 
And I—I’m Saint Prudentius. 


You flirt—oh, don’t you just! But when 
I give a hint of marriage, 

You call a ten-roomed house a ‘ den,’ 
And you must have a carriage. 


You'd scarcely make my sort of wife, 
Sometimes I’m slyly thinking ; 

You clearly think the aim of life 
Is—just at present—rinking. 


I’ve put a little money by ; 
My stock I seldom lighten ; 
I picture how you’d make it fly 
In Paris or at Brighton. 


I'll fool you to your topmost bent, 

Miss Prude, then. What shall quench us, 
Or end our love’s soft blandishment ? 

Quoth that sly Saint Prudentius. 


We'll rink all day and flirt each eve, 
And try to think it pleasant ; 

I'll flatter ; you shall make-believe— 
It suits us both at present. 


Now Cupid reigns. Full soon, I trow, 
Hymen apart will wrench us ; 

Then you'll appeal. I'll answer, ‘ No— 
Not quite for Saint Prudentius ! 
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I’ve not the least doubt that I’m 
only exactly like other men who 
have arrived at respectable middle 
age, and who, in the quiet of their 
evenings, sometimes over a pipe 
and a glass, with feet in slippers, 
like to sit thinking of the present 
and the past. Very few men—of 
middle age—think of the future of 
their lives unless something excep- 
tional is to happen to their know- 
ledge, or unless, being what is called 
‘ comfortable,’ they are speculators, 
and the evening paper tells them 
‘stocks are down, or money 
tight.” Men very much like to 
enjoy the present, and to dwell ina 
dreamy way over some tender 
memory of the past. I’m no ex- 


ception to such, and I think they 


are the rule. I think very often of 
‘dangers I have passed,’ and go 
back in life beyond my boyhood, 
when ‘ peg-top’ and ‘ knuckle down’ 
were still things of the future ; when 
nursery rhymes and ‘ goody-goody’ 
stories were told me when I was 
well-behaved, and ‘ bogie’ stories 
when I was naughty and stood in 
disgrace in the corner. 

I’ve had bogies all through my 
life. I believe I contracted a fond- 
ness for them when still a child, 
but after the alarms occasioned by 
their histories had passed away. 
Bogies haunted my boyhood; 
bogies haunt me now. Of the 
whole series I think I like better 
the bogies of my early days, for I 
have proved their fallaciousness, 
whereas the bogies of to-day are 
very, very real. Life has so many 
of them that a man who fears them 
all soon finds that they have worn 
out his brain. 


It must have been in boyhood 
that I read the old line ‘ There is 
a skeleton in every house,’ for I 
remember the horror I had of 
stopping alone in strange places. 
It must have been in boyhood that 
I read that ‘love’ was ‘a heaven 
upon earth’ and a foretaste of Para- 
dise. Is it? Ask those friends of 
the days gone by who have left 
the ranks of the happy bachelor 
fraternity and are bachelors no 
longer. I am nearly the only one 
left of all the merry band I used 
to know when I first began to feel 
my way about town. Why don’t 
I follow their example and get 
married? Perhaps because I’m 
still able to feel my way about 
town, while they have lost the ca- 
pacity, and so found some one, each 
for himself, to do it for them. 

I used to think that the stories 
I heard of the ‘great City,’ its 
crimes, temptations, &c., very 
vaguely alluded to, very dreadful 
bogies indeed! Species of vampires 
who, with the appearance of jolly 
happy people, passing their time in 
perpetual pleasure and in picking 
up the gold with which, as I heard, 
the City was paved, yet sucked 
the life-blood of the rising genera- 
tion until they, the rising genera- 
tion, either died or learned to suck 
in their turn. What did I find it? 
Only a Babylon—a commonplace 
Babylon, with commonplace people 
taking life in a commonplace way, 
relieved occasionally by cigars, 
champagne, and sundry brandies- 
and-sodas ! 

The stories of the world, the 
flesh, and the old gentleman with 
a tail were also bogies of most fear- 
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ful import to me. I find them— 
what? 

Not what my childhood’s imag- 
ination conjured them ; not what 
my boyhood pictured it—the world 
where genius was recognised in 
life; where ‘perseverance sever 
failed ;’ where ‘ honesty was a/ways 
the best policy ;’ and where to ‘ do 
right to all men’ brought success ; 
but a world where ‘ self-praise’ was 
really ‘a recommendation ; where 
‘ gold’ was wot ‘ the root of all evil ; 
but ‘ cheque-book, cheque-book, 
cheque-book,’ was the ‘ be-all’ and 
the ‘ end-all.’ 

The proverb ‘ There is a skele- 
ton in every house’ was a terror of 
my nights, because it conjured up 
to me a mysterious chamber like 
that in the castle of Bluebeard ; and 
in every cupboard I fancied a 
grinning skeleton kept—not as 
doctors keep them, but secretly, 
fearfully. Now I find that the 
skeletons are really in the hearts 
of men and women, deep down, 
suckers on their lives. Bogies in- 
deed ! ° 

The world suffers from bogies, 
and if we look around we see them. 
Their shapes are many—their forms 
are various. The bogie affecting 
the highest class is perhaps the 
most terrible, sapping that pure 
spring—faith—the sunshine of ex- 
istence. It is a bogie in the heart 
there. Downward in the social 
scale and we find the bogie takes 
a form humorous, yet painful—a 
persistent and relentless spirit of 
striving to reach the highest ranks, 
to gain mere meretricious titles, 
conferred, not for moral worth, for 
honourable service, for noble sacri- 
fice, but bidden for, paid for! 
Downward still, and we find the 
striving for the same thing in a 
lesser degree. The bogie troubling 
this class is the tax-gatherer and 
bankruptcy —the plea, ‘insuffi- 
ciency of income,’ excusing the 
fraud our wives and daughters have 
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practised by picnics, dances, par- 
ties, and carriage airings. So we 
may go on, finding the bogie of the 
artisan in the tallyman who sup- 
plies under the rose the wife’s love 
of dress ; the bogie of the coster- 
monger in the demon drink ; the 
bogie of the criminal—a real bogie, 
a bogie of flesh and blood—in the 
blue-coated policeman. 

I have bogies which I keep in 
the dark cupboard of my diary as 
a warning to me. When I die I 
shall leave that diary to be opened 
for the benefit of the youth to come 
after—as a warning, a finger-post 
to guide them, a sort of storm- 
signal of dangers to be avoided. 
There are mysterious pages in that 
diary—such pages !—whole heaps of 
wisdom crowded into a few words, 
and as I turn over the leaves and 
read there the recitation of my ex- 
periences I feel like the king who 
became young again. If my time 
were to come again I wonder if I 
should be like that king who, with 
the experiences of mature age upon 
him, went out to correct abuses. in 
his kingdom, but fell with his new 
youthful ardour into the pursuit of 
pleasure, and at length into the 
gutter ! 

Oh, those pages of wisdom, how 
they will be cherished hereafter! 
There is the story of how I com- 
menced my life, and the mistake I 
made in commencing. There is 
the story of my debts and difficul- 
ties, ending in— But no, that would 
be to give the world the wisdom 
which is never appreciated at its 
worth until the giver is past hon- 
ouring in the flesh. 

There is the story of my loves 
and my—my bogies! The story 
of why I didn’t get married ! 

I'll read that page of my diary, 
for to-night I want fortifying in my 
resolution to remain independent. 
Come forth, then, bogies, and let 
me look at you in the face. Are 
you very ghastly, and do you grin 
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horribly because you fancy that I 
am getting old, and shall find my 
state of single blessedness some- 
what dull these long nights? I 
can almost see you laugh as I sit 
here alone in my chambers, nursing 
a bad cold. Grin away! I can 
bear it. I believe you think, be- 
cause I know the cold may turn to 
fever, and that I should then be 
compelled to have a nurse in, that 
I am afraid. Not a bit of it, Bogie, 
for if only out of spite I’d not em- 
ploy a woman as a nurse. 

Come forth, then, and let me 
look at you ! 

Ah, there you are; the face of a 
woman—a woman, most terrible 
of bogies ! 

The world called you pretty at 
the time that likeness was taken. 
Your face all smiles, which love- 
sick boys called ‘dimpled pretti- 
ness,’ but which I know was deceit; 
your eyes quick and bright, of an 
undeniable blue—how I hate the 
colour, it reminds me so of com- 
mon crockery !—your glossy hair— 
‘golden sunlight’ I heard one stupid 
call it ; and your laugh, like—like a 
—like a cracked piano, though I 
know some one who said it was 
like a_ silver bell sounding in a 
ripple through the room. Yes, 
you make a pretty bogie, but I 
write under you the old line—tru- 
ism I’ve found it—‘ Fair and false.’ 

You are marked ‘ Bogie No. 1, 
and I'll tell you why. 

There is another bogie in the 
same book—-and she is the con- 
verse of you—all dark ; glossy brown 
hair, a glorious curl showering its 
beauty down her back ; eyes like 
night stars, so deep, so pure, but 
with a fire in them that made her 
perfectly lovely ; a figure not too 
full; lips like a rose new stung, 
and so blushing a deeper red; teeth 
that might have— 

Well, they might have cost thirty 
guineas ; the hair might have been 
bought, Alexandra curl and all, for 


another ten; and for her lips— 
well, if she don’t gradually poison 
herself, then carmine is less harmful 
than I have thought it. 

There may be a difference of 
opinion as to your looks, Bogie 
No. 2. Icanhave none. I write 
under Bogie No. 1 the line ‘ Fair 
and false ? and under you, Bogie 
No. 2, ‘Dark and deceitful.’ 

I shake hands, figuratively, with 
you, Bogies, and think what warn- 
ings you are to me. 

Why do I keep you, Bogie No. 
1, when I never loved you? Well, 
for a warning. I was young and 
impressionable when we met—little 
more than twenty-one—man’s age, 
with man’s responsibilities and pri- 
vileges—principally that of being 
summoned for my debts, but with- 
out the manly capacity of paying 
them. I have correctly described 
you, I think, Bogie, and when I 
met you first—it was at a ball— 
you certainly looked well. And I— 
well, I so advanced in yourmother’s 
good graces that that same evening 
she gave me an invitation to call 
at your home. How could I know, 
at my age, that you were so obvi- 
ously ‘on show’? I was more like 
a boy, and, boylike, believed in 
your sex—the incarnations of every- 
thing pure, bright, good, true, and 
loving. When I look at you now, 
Bogie, and think of you—not as 
you are, but as what you seemed— 
I know that I believe in my boy- 
hood’s feelings, and I wish that 
they could come back again: come 
back with that time and all its 
bright unsullied chivalry of thought; 
with all its earnest pure nobility of 
nature; with all its love for the 
goodness of life, the tender and the 
true-hearted, its hatred of envy, 
malice, and uncharitableness ; with 
all its innocent sentiment and 
castle-building of good things to 
be done, and honours to be gained ; 
with all its impulses for good, un- 
tainted by life’s too bitter evil. 
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And yet we laugh at boys! God 
help us and them! Bogie, I have 
to thank your mother that you are 
not my wife. And Ido thank her, 
most heartily. It required little 
more than a boy’s head to see that 
she reigned in the house, and from 
the time I saw that I suspected 
her. Even in my new-fledged 
manhood I could not but regret 
that with my boyhood was gone 
the privilege of flirting without 
being called on by an elder brother 
to explain my intentions. I had 
no intentions with regard to you, 
and whatever I might have had in 
time was, as I have said, spoiled 
by the too great haste of your 
mother. 

That little cottage on the Putney 
Road was, I own, a pretty retreat 
on a summer's night ; the tea and 
cake in the little parlourthat opened 
out to the tiny garden an agree- 
able meal ; and the evening chat, 
or music, or song, made the time 
pass pleasantly. The lamp shone 
brightly, if late; but then we en- 
joyed the moon as we looked down 
upon the garden, and I—I was 
satisfied that the society made me 
happy, and I was careless of the 
future, but—. Well, I was awakened. 

I don’t blame you solely, Bogie 
No. 1, for what happened, for 
your share in my awakening. And 
yet if you and your duplicity, 
though instigated by a parent, help- 
ed to dissipate something of the 
belief in woman’s goodness which 
reigns in most boys’ natures, what 
wonder that I turn in bitterness 
from your likeness because you 
were the instrument to shatter a 
castle built in the pure clouds of 
boyish fancy? Your mother’s 
reigning in the house spoilt it, for 
when a woman loses control of her 
temper she is careless of results. 
What a pity—or shall I say good 
fortune >—for me that I happened 
to be in the adjoining room when 
the remonstrances of your father 
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in the matter put your mother in 
a passion, and he was proved to be 
less than master in the house! I 
did not know, and never could 
have guessed, what scheming had 
to be contrived and executed for 
the double part you were playing. 
I did not know that while I was 
supposed to be visiting ‘with a 
motive,’ that you were already the 
affianced of a man who had ‘ only 
a paltry two hundred a year,’ as 
your mother expressed it. I was 
known to have more—besides ex- 
pectations. It would have been 
easy, of course, to have thrown 
over the first and taken the bigger 
prize, and the bigger prize, when 
hooked, might have—well, might 
have been like your father. You 
played your part well that evening, 
Bogie, as you leant upon my arm 
and looked up into my face—your 
own looking, perhaps, a trifle too 
artistic in the over-redness of the 
lips, in the too delicate pencilling 
of the eyebrows. But I was proof. 
Had I not heard ? 

Good-night, Bogie No. 1. I 
fancy, as I turn the leaf and shut 
in your portrait, that it is the shut- 
ting of the door as it shut on me 
that night ; that it is the turning to 
better thoughts, as I turned from 
the door that night—which proved 
the turning of my life. Good- 
night, Bogie, once again. I doubt 
not that you are married. I only 
hope, for your husband’s sake, that 
he got rid of his mother-in-law. 

A right merry story, Bogie, is it 
not? A story in which the only 
thing that was lost was a heart, the 
only thing that was broken was a 
good purpose, and the only thing 
thrown away was a life that might 
have been better. Only a life—a 
man’s life ! 

Bogie No. 2, you look at me 
out of your likeness there just as 
you looked when we met up in that 
queer old German town of Heidel- 
berg. Do you remember? I am 
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afraid I was very much of an Eng- 
lishman out there. I was glad, you 
see, after travelling so/us through 
the old German towns, to meet on 
my way homeward some one to 
whom I could speak in the old 
tongue. The old memories come 
up so quickly that, as you look 
there so brightly at me, I can 
almost forgive you being such a 
terrible bogie to me. 

As we came down on the river- 
steamer to Cologne, and chatted 
so pleasantly together, I almost 
forgot that other bogie who is 
there on the other page, and who, 
I thought, had made my life a 
bitterness in its unbelief, and value- 
less. But I was younger then ; 
now I am too old, and wise, for 
bogies to come and take you 
away. 

Do you remember how we tra- 
velled by the night express to 
Brussels? What fun we had in 
the dark early morning, when 
obliged to go from the train to 
the Custom-house on entering 
Belgian territory? How, when we 
had started again, I wrapped you 
up in that opossum rug of yours, 
and laid you along the seat, till 
you looked almost like an opos- 
sum, only your white face and 
merry mischievous eyes shining 
ont of the thick fur? Bogie, I 
almost loved you then, and I know 
I did quite before we left Brussels, 
at the end of a fortnight’s sojourn. 
What a pleasant time that was— 
our walks and drives together, 
our visits to the field of Waterloo ! 
Ah, that spot was very nearly wit- 
nessing another victory besides 
that of Wellington’s! But you had 
a nasty habit of contradicting every- 
thing ; and really that was the only 
thing which kept me from pro- 
posing. 

Bogie, why are women so ex- 
acting? Do they think that a man 
who, whether rightly or wrongly, 
is held to be superior, is to be 
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bound down by rules which may 
do in business (that is a drama of 
life—too often a tragedy), but 
which cannot hold good in social 
life (which ought to be a pleasing 
comedy) ? 

You were very exacting and very 
contradictory ; so that even when 
I looked at you you seemed to 
turn away, and so contradict in 
actions as well as in words. 

I wonder where you are, you 
Bogie, and what you are doing now 
this long time after our meeting ? 
I wonder if ever you think of that 
time, of the, to me, delicious days 
of bustle and sight-seeing, in and 
out of old churches, up and down 
the parks, through old ruins, and 
the quiet life of the smaller towns ? 
Do you remember the strange 
events of our journey from Brus- 
sels ?—there, where my happiness 
came back to me, where its ghost 
rose again. I have all the inci- 
dents of that time written down, 
and often read them ; for I get a 
good deal of amusement out of the 
poor facts that lead up to this— 
this latest bogie of my life. 

I'll read that page of my diary 
now. It’s well thumbed, you see, 
and the leaf is folded down where 
it begins: ‘At last we started for 
home.’ 

Then your name comes in ; but 
I won't speak it. I'll still call you 
Bogie ; for, of course, I hate you 
now; and to say the old name 
again would touch too sadly the 
softer chords of that happy time 
when every sound was music. 

I only read it to satisfy the bit- 
terness I have in looking at you. 

And the diary goes on: 

‘I say “we” started; but it 
should be, we “meant to have 
done so together.” She, Bogie, 
wanted to get home, and I had, 
added to my desire to see old 
England once again, the resolution 
to try and win her for myself. She 
knew it; and I had promised that 
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after my duties at home were paid 
that I would call to present myself 
to her family. She was all a wo- 
man, and did not need the old 
governess travelling with her to 
tell her I loved her. Men are 
fools. They love, and show their 
hearts, thinking so to draw a wo- 
man’s as a glass draws larks. Well, 
yes, a glass will attract both; but 
the woman will hold heart and 
glass at equal value. 

‘I don’t know if she wilfully 
sent me on that journey from 
Brussels alone, although we had 
arranged to journey together ; but 
this is how it happened. 

‘The afternoon of the last day 
I had not seen anything of her, as 
she had told me she meant to go 
out making purchases in the town. 
So we were to meet at the railway 
station half an hour before the train 
started. She never came until it 
was only ten minutes to the time. 
I put her in a carriage, and went 
to get the tickets and see the lug- 
gage registered, telling her that I 
would be back in time. When I 
got back, the train had begun to 
move out of the station. I had no 
time to look about, and only caught 
the train as it went at full speed out 
of the station by springing on to 
the broad footboard of the last car- 
riage. It would be easy, I said to 
myself, to get out at the first stop- 
ping-place, and find her carriage 
then. I had her baggage registry, 
I had her ticket. It would be safe, 
I said. Yet I learned, when too 
late, that she had left her seat, and 
stood on the platform watching the 
train leave ; knew that I had gone, 
and yet she herself remained be- 
hind. Even then I would not 
blame her. Women have so many 
excuses for what they do. I only 
knew that she was left behind, that 
her luggage was in the train, and 
that I had the registry of it, and I 
thought of the inconvenience to 
her, 
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* Of course, I left the train at the 
first stopping-place, Alost, and 
waited for her to come. When 
we met, her excuse, I thought, was 
very lame; but then she did not 
know me, and that I was used to 
catching trains. If she had only 
depended on my word, I thought. 
Well, her excuse passed. She was 
young, and I in love; and so it 
passed. Love is blind, they say; 
but women act as if they thought 
him also a fool. 

‘I had lost my journey that night 
through her; and I was vexed, 
for my time was not my own. I 
was expected by the firm for which 
I was travelling, and of which I 
expected to become a member at 
the close of the year ; and through 
this untoward circumstance I had 
lost at least twenty-four hours. 

* Of course, I had to put up with 
it; and the evening passed at Os- 
tend somewhat heavily, for Bogie 
was quiet—tired, I thought—and I 
was thinking of business and of 
the future. 

‘Eh bien! It was the old 
story of the world and the flesh ; 
of the happy present and the pro- 
mise of the golden future, seen 
chiefly through rose-coloured spec- 
tacles. 

‘The next morning she refused 
to travel upon some pretence, and 
so I went to England alone. I 
had hoped to have seen her safely 
through, but she declined ; and the 
only promise I got was of a letter, 
** soon !” 

‘O Bogie, if womén were only 
ticketed like the goods in a shop- 
window, and each one marked in 
plain figures, what a deal of trouble, 
heart-burning, and worry it would 
save! Of course, I was not to 
know you had set a price upon 
yourself, and only waited to find 
out my position before you deter- 
mined to seek farther. I wonder 
have you fared worse in that far- 
ther search ?” 
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To look at you as I look at you 
in your photograph, Bogie, who 
would think you could ever have 
written the letter you sent to me? 
You had promised it soon. All 
too soon it came, only to tell me 
that you had returned to Germany 
and had married ! 

I wonder if the coronet of the 
German baroness sits heavily on 
your brow? I wonder if, up in 
that queer old Hanse town, in the 
monotony of life which must be 
yours, you ever think of me ?—me 
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the merchant's traveller, who now 
writes his name second in the firm 
whose name is known through the 
financial markets of all the world, 
whom kings and dukes will not 
rashly deny. I wonder, Bogie, if 
ever at night, when you sit alone, 
you can call up my face as I do 
yours? Perhaps; but though I 
do not now complain of the bitter- 
ness with which I look upon the 
waste of my past life, I hope I am 
not to you the bogie your memory 
is to me. 
ERNEST CUTHBERT. 
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O Time! whose mighty power 
Extends o’er all below, 

Whose every fleeting hour 
Some wondrous changes show,— 
I ask no craven blessing : 

Let Sorrow, Pain, and Care 
On me their marks impressing, 
Tenfold my rightful share, 

So that the lot be lighter 

Of her I call my own; 

The sunny spots be brighter, 
And darker ones unknown ! 

O Time, thou arch-destroyer ! 
This boon I crave of thee: 
Deal gently with my darling, 
And spare her long to me. 


W. H. 


PENNING, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE Honourable Percy Plumstead 
had not only money but taste, and 
a moderate amount of ambition, 
which together form a very plea- 
sant combination. If he was not 
a very extraordinary man, he was 
at least above the level of ordinary 
men, and so far his moderate am- 
bition was gratified. 

He was cleverish at many things, 
and his wealth and rank secured 
him full appreciation of his works. 
The waywardness of genius he had, 
and exercised his talents as circum- 
stance directed. 

A volume of vers de société led 
him to write musical verse about 
nothing in particular, and though 
editors and publishers failed to see 
their literary merit, the ladies of his 
acquaintance did not, and were glad 
to set his poetry in their pretty 
albums. 

He spent money freely upon art, 
and was welcome at all the studios 
in Fitzroy Street; and seeing the 
canvases in preparation for the 
Academy exhibition fired him with 
a spirit of emulation, and on April 
the rst he submitted three water- 
colour drawings to the hanging 
committee of the Royal Academy ; 
these three drawings were now 
hanging in Plumstead’s chambers, 
and the subject of conversation 
between the artist and his friends, 
Leonard Kickshaw and Trevelyan 
Penscratcher, when Robert Heath 
joined them. Penscratcher had 
made his fortune by sheer force of 


flattery ; and being perfectly desti- 
tute of critical taste, he had no 
hesitation in lauding Plumstead’s 
pictures to the full of his ability. 
There was nothing to be got by 
flattering Plumstead that Pen- 
scratcher knew of ; but flattery had 
brought him unanticipated rewards 
from such unlikely quarters that he 
made it a practice of praising every 
one and every thing. He was old, 
wiry, and very deep. 

Quite unlike him was Leonard 
Kickshaw. Kickshaw was young, 
stout, and very shallow. He was 
born rich, and having no greed of 
money nor envy of talent, he neither 
censured nor praised except in ac- 
cordance with the views of others. 

‘Upon my soul,’ said Pen- 
scratcher, with much emphasis, ‘I 
call that picture splen-did! Talk 
about your Vandyke and your Rem- 
brandt and your “ Phiz.” I should 
like to know where you'll find a 
man who can paint better than— 
Oh, how do you do, Mr. Heath? 
How is your uncle? Splendid old 
fellow— though begad he’s as 
young as any of you! Have you 
seen these pictures, sir? God 
bless me, they’re wonderful !’ 

Bob looked at the pictures criti- 
cally, for he could draw decently, 
and loved a good painting. 

‘Now if it’s not an unfair 
question,’ continued Penscratcher, 
‘what’s the value of such a work 
of art as this? 

* Well, I imagine a dealer would 
not give more than ten pounds for 
it,’ replied Plumstead modestly, as 
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he thought underrating the value 
of his work. 

‘Fool if he did,’ muttered Bob, 
unconscious of the artist’s identity. 

There was a laugh, in which 
Plumstead joined, for the good 
fellow was not a fool; and though 
he liked praise, he was getting 
disgusted with himself by Pen- 
scratcher’s overdone admiration. 

‘My dear young friend,’ said 
Penscratcher, nudging Bob, who 
was at a loss equally to understand 
either the laugh or the nudge, 
‘you must be sadly deficient in 
taste not to see the merits—the 
extraordinary merits, I may say, of 
these pictures—’ 

‘ Drawings.’ 

‘You may call them drawings, 
but I call them pictures. Now 
look at that cow in the distance, 
it’s perfectly marvellous.’ 

‘No wonder,’ said Bob, looking 
closely ; ‘for there seems to be a 
cart and horse on its back.’ 

‘It’s a bridge,’ explained the 
artist, ‘in the evening mist.’ 

‘God bless me, so it is! Well, 
there’s a bridge ina mist! Did you 
ever see anything like it?’ 

* Never,’ said Bob. 

Plumstead and Kickshaw laugh- 
ed. Penscratcher looked with pity 
on Bob, as one might look on an 
unhappy criminal brought by his 
own folly to the gallows-tree. 

‘You are an impartial critic,’ 
said Kickshaw. 

‘Well, I’m not partial to such 
work as this,’ said Bob, laughing. 

Penscratcher could not bear to 
see a young man ruin his eternal 
welfare, as it seemed to him young 
Heath was striving to, without 
offering a kindly hand of help, and 
he whispered, 

‘They’re Plumstead’s painting.’ 

‘What! did you paint these, 
Plumstead ? 

‘You're surprised such a duffer 
could paint anything as good.’ 

‘On the contrary, I’m surprised 
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you could paint anything so bad. 
If I can’t compliment, hang it, I 
won’t insult a fellow !’ said Bob. 

‘Well, I was never more de- 
ceived in my life; I thought they 
were splen-did,’ said Penscratcher, 
holding the drawing in his hand 
dubiously. ‘So did you, didn’t 
you, Kickshaw ?” 

‘Well, yes. I thought they were 
pretty good ; but now I see they’re 
very bad,’ spake the wavering 
Kickshaw. 

‘ Hang it all, draw the line some- 
where !’ cried Plumstead, pitching 
the subject of discussion into a 
comer. 

‘That cow in the mist reminds 
meofa curious optical delusion that 
happened to me once,’ said Pen- 
scratcher ; and he told the story, 
whilst Bob tried to devise a means 
of opening up the Eastern Ques- 
tion. But before the story was 
ended, James Heath entered the 
room, and settled the difficulty. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘has my boy 
been telling you his grievances ?” 

‘Why, what’s the matter, Bob ?’ 
asked Plumstead. 

Bob reddened like a girl. He 
disliked prominence, and if he 
must be obtrusive he felt he could 
only obtrude at his own time, and 
in the least obvious manner. 

‘ Oh, we'll talk about that another 
time,’ he said. 

‘Why, there’s nothing to be 
ashamed of, Bob. You needn’t 
blush.’ 

Bob bit his lip and frowned ; 
but uncle James remorselessly con- 
tinued : 

‘The fact is, Bob’s tired already 
of being a swell. The best of every- 
thing’s not good enough for him.’ 

‘God bless me now " ejaculated 
Penscratcher. 

‘He has talent, and he feels he 
ought to use it for the benefit of 
society ; and he’s too proud to be 
dependent, and too impatient to 
wait quietly for dead uncles’ shoes ; 
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and he wants what I can’t give 
him and some of you good fellows 
may, and that is introduction to 
influential men, who will employ 
his talent in some way or another. 
He’s great on politics, especially 
the Eastern Question ; and there— 
I’ve told you what he would never 
have told you himself, and I expect 
he'll hate me for my kindness.’ 

‘Upon my soul, Mr. Robert 
Heath,’ said Penscratcher, ‘ allow 
me to say that your sentiments are 
really admirable, and do you a vast 
amount of credit. If I can geta 
word in with my brother-in-law, the 
Earl of Tipperary, I will.’ 

‘You come here and talk it over 
with me when we're alone, old boy,’ 
said Plumstead, laying his hand on 
Bob’s shoulder. ‘And now for 
the cards !’ he added, touching the 
bell. 

This was the fifth of a series of 
loo-parties which had taken place 
at the respective homes of the 
players. Fortune had distributed 
her favours with tolerable equality, 
and the losses of one night had 
been balanced by the winnings of 
the next. 

James Heath and his nephew 
had each lost a few pounds ; the 
only winner who could appreciate 
his gain was Penscratcher. 

‘ It’s a most extraordinary thing,’ 
he said, ‘that I always win at loo.’ 

‘T'll bet you ten guineas you 
lose to-night,’ said James Heath. 

‘Well, that’s generous of you— 
you always are generous, Mr. 
Heath; but I think I’ll see how 
we begin.’ 

‘Luck always changes; you 
would have lost.’ 

But on this night luck did not 
seem changeable. Penscratcher 
won, and grew bold—too bold and 
excited. 

‘I'll take your bet now, Mr. 
Heath.’ 

‘Done,’ said James Heath, and 
noted the bet. 
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‘I always am lucky at loo. Al- 
though I’m sure any one of you 
gentlemen would beat me hollow, 
so far as play goes.’ 

Mr. Penscratcher continued to 
win. When they stopped at one 
o'clock for refreshment he was 
twenty pounds to the good. 

They resumed the game. The 
pools never got higher than twenty 
or thirty pounds, and Mr. Pen- 
scratcher’s winnings still accumu- 
lated. 

‘I'll double the bet if you like, 
Mr. Heath,’ he said. 

‘We have only a quarter of an 
hour longer to play. Equal terms 
are hardly fair, are they, Mr. Pen- 
scratcher ?” 

‘Well, I'll make it thirty to 
twenty.’ 

‘Done,’ said uncle James, and 
made a note. 

The deal was his. It was the 
highest pool of the evening— 
paper for seventy-two pounds. 

All played except Penscratcher ; 
the pool was divided by James 
Heath and Bob. Penscratcher was 
in ecstasies ; he was not looed. 

The game proceeded. 

Pool one hundred and forty-five 
pounds with the dealer’s sovereign. 

Plumstead ‘throws up his hand 
and declines miss; Bob plays his 
own hand; Kickshaw throws up. 
At the prospect of the two Heaths 
dividing the pool, Penscratcher is 
moved with greedy daring. He 
cannot play his own hand; he 
takes miss. Uncle James plays. 
Penscratcher, looking at his hand, 
pales. He has picked up the 
three and four of clubs. Hearts 
are trumps. 

Uncle James takes the pool. 

Two hundred and ninety - one 
pounds in the pool. Kickshaw 
and Penscratcher looed; Uncle 
James winning. ; 

Pool five hundred and eighty- 
three pounds. Penscratcher’s deal. 
Uncle James cuts the cards ; Bob 
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takes miss; Penscratcher defends 
the pool, and loses. 

Uncle James looks at his watch, 
and taking the cards says, 

‘Two minutes to five, gentle- 
men; the last game. Mr. Pen- 
scratcher, I am afraid you will lose 
your bet—that is, your money in 
the pool.’ 

‘We have not done yet,’ says 
Penscratcher, fingering his cards 
nervously. 

Plumstead will have nothing to 
do with that pool. Bob hesitates, 
throws down his own cards, puts 
out his hand and draws it back. 

‘Will you take miss, or not?’ 
uncle James asks quietly. 

His advice—‘ Take miss when 
you have the chance. Don’t hesi- 
tate’—occurs to Bob’s memory, 
and he takes the proffered 
cards. 

Kickshaw says, ‘Oh, no.’ 

Penscratcher looks at his cards 
as a man looks after the last train 
just missed ; says, ‘Hang the things!’ 
and throws up. Uncle James and 
Bob divide the pool. 

Penscratcher is the last to leave 
Plumstead’s chambers, and he says, 
rising from his seat by the fire, 

‘What a very amiable and plea- 
sant young man Mr. Robert Heath 
appears to be!’ 

‘He’s a brick ! says Plumstead. 

‘Very lucky, upon my soul! 
Never saw such extraordinary luck 
in all my life. I’ve lost, let me 
see, close upon two hundred and 
fifty pounds. I suppose his father 
is dead.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘No! hum? 

‘Father is a rector somewhere 
in Kent.’ 

‘God bless me now 

‘Very good family.’ 

‘ His uncle seems a blunt sort of 
old gentleman.’ 

‘Yes, he’s a little vulgar, but a 
capital good-hearted old fellow. 
Got his nephew—mind, this is be- 
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tween ourselves ; he gave it me in 
confidence.’ 

‘Oh, rely upon me.’ 

‘Got Bob out of a scrape.’ 

‘God bless me now! He's been 
in a scrape, has he? Poor young 
fellow ! 

* Yes.’ 

* How funny ! 

‘College debts.’ 

‘How did they arise ?” 

‘Cards, I think.’ 

‘God bless me now! 
so lucky then ?’ 

‘Ha, ha! It would seem not.’ 

‘Hem!’ 

‘What are you thinking about, 
Penscratcher ?” 

‘ Nothing, nothing ; only it’s odd, 
isn’t it, that he should win the 
heavy pools after losing the small 
ones. But he is, as you say, a 
capital good fellow, and a parson’s 
son, eh ?’ 

‘You don’t think Bob Heath 
cheated, do you?’ 

‘Oh, no, no, no, no, no! Upon 
my soul, what could put the idea 
into your head? A fine, frank, 
open-hearted, handsome young fel- 
low like that. It only struck me 
as somewhat peculiar, that’s all.’ 

‘Why, Bob is honesty itself.’ 

‘So he is.’ 

* A fellow couldn’t blush, couldn’t 
tell the truth, as he does, with one 
sinister motive in his heart.’ 

‘God bless me now! no. Of 
course not. That’s what I think. 
Well, I must be going. Two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds in a night ; 
there’s a lot to lose. Well, good- 
bye.’ 

Left alone, Plumstead lit a cigar, 
and threw himselfon a couch. His 
eye rested on the water-colour, and 
as he thought of Bob’scriticism and 
his unexpounded views on the East- 
ern Question, he said to himself, 
‘Bob Heath cheat at cards! I'd 
sooner believe old Penscratcher—’ 

The sentence did not seem to 
require completion. 


He wasn’t 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Were it not for her habit of 
rushing headlong into whatsoever 
she considers to be her duty, Mrs. 
Carey would be the pink of pro- 
priety. In most matters she con- 
forms with conventionalities, and 
bows to popular prejudice ; but in 
nothing is her prevailing habit more 
noticeable than in her dress. Even 
her husband cannot—does not— 
complain of her extravagance, and 
yet she keeps pace with every 
change of fashion, and no duchess 
in the land is ahead of her by the 
set of a gusset or two inches of 
tucker. She set the fashion for 
Hornsey, as to this day she does 
for Wood Green ; and proud would 
the dressmaker be who, gazing on 
Mrs. Carey as she walks to church 
on Sunday, or as she shops on Mon- 
day, could say, ‘That mode is 
mine.’ But Mrs. Carey makes her 
own dresses. 

She performs her house duties 
in the cleanest, crispest, neatest 
print frock, and protects her little 
hands—indeed, they deserve pro- 
tection, for they are the very pret- 
tiest, soft, white, dimpled hands in 
the world, though her husband 
says so, who, lest he should turn 
his wife’s head with vanity, of 
course should not—with a pair of 
kid gloves which are too much 
darned for out-door exhibition. 
At dinner-time she appears in 
another costume ; and very pretty 
she looks. 

‘I wish you would dress a leg 
of mutton for dinner instead of 
yourself,’ Carey said, one Sunday 
when the repast was extraordinarily 
ill cooked. [The joke was repro- 
duced in the Birch, and may be 
found on the third page of the 
number for June 1875.] 

In the evening, when she puts 
the children to bed, she lingers in 
the room, humming ‘Jerusalem 
the Golden,’ as she puts the little 
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garments in neat order, and when 
the children sleep, she brushes her 
hair, and changes her collar and 
bow. 

It is not vanity that animates 
her, for she dresses alike whether 
she has visitors or none, and her 
husband rather gibes at her nicety 
than praises it. She adorns her- 
self from propriety, and because 
she respects herself, and because 
it is the nature of good lovable 
feminine souls to do useless things 
without considering what return 
they will get for their pains. 

[Z. g. Only this morning, as I 
was passing through Old Ripford 
churchyard, on my way to the rail- 
way-station, I saw upon her knees 
by a well-known grave a tall grace- 
ful lady, with soft chestnut curls 
clustered behind her ears. She 
had a trowel in her hand, and a 
basket of primroses, and she was 
setting them over the dead body 
of one who can care for primroses 
no more, who even yearns no 
longer for the hand that trembled 
lovingly over the useless task. ] 

It may well be imagined, that 
Mrs. Carey was distressed by her 
brother Jack’s heterodoxy and 
general opposition to established 
customs. Nothing but the super- 
lative genius of her husband could 
reconcile her tothe felt hats he wore ; 
and but for the indomitable hope 
she entertained for the felicitous 
future of all her kith and kin she 
would, I believe, have sat down 
and wept when she first saw Jack 
in his odd boots, without a neck- 
cloth, and smoking two inches of 
a rusty-brown clay pipe. 

How did she rejoice when on 
the Sunday following the party at 
Vernon’s this Bohemian brother 
appeared in Harangay Road in 
the following articles of dress : 

A pair of patent-leather shoes, 
too small for comfort ; ditto, fancy 
socks, striped, with clocks at the 
sides ; ditto, tweed trousers (they 
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cost twenty-one shillings ifthey cost 
a halfpenny); coat and waistcoat 
of a dark and costly fabric, cut in 
the most expensive style; a clean 
shirt ; ditto, collar ; a pair of gray- 
kid gloves ; black-satin scarf (silk 
wasn’t good enough); ditto hat, 
of the funnel form, new and shiny. 

Further to beautify himself, his 
hair was cut, his whiskers shaved 
clean away, and he carried an eye- 
glass. Mary kissed him, and said, 

‘Oh, you do look nice, dear !’ 

But her husband affected not to 
know his brother-in-law, and said : 

‘May I ask who this strange 
gentleman is, whom you are pleased 
to kiss and call a nice dear, Mary ? 

‘Why, it’s not a strange gentle- 
man!’ said Mrs. Cary, smiling on 
Jack. 

‘Not strange ; not a gentleman ? 
To be sure; you're right. It’s 
your brother.’ 

Jack ate meat with his tea; and 
Carey, who dislikes this young 
man, cut him the stringiest and dri- 
est pieces he could find for a first 
serve, and would have served him 
so a second time, but that Jack 
gave the most objectionable por- 
tions to the cat—as if ribs of beef 
cost nothing per pound. 

Jack had taken a long walk ; he 
had started at eight o’clock in the 
morning. 

‘I wish his walk had been twice 
as long,’ thought Carey. 

He had walked to Norwood. 
Carey thought it was an unneces- 
sarily roundabout route to return 
to London by the way of Hornsey. 

‘Norwood ! said Mrs. Carey 
archly, and smiled. 

Jack blushed, and stooped down 
to play with the baby. 

“You might have taken tea with 
the Vernons,’ said Carey, wishing 
his brother-in-law any one’s visitor 
but his. 

‘I should have called ; but Sun- 
day, you know, is hardly the day. 
Perhaps—’ 
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He was nervous. 
and helped him. 

‘And very likely they would 
have been at church.’ 

‘They were,’ said Jack inno- 
cently, and blushed again. 

‘So were you, then, I suppose,’ 
said Mary. 

‘Ye-ye-yes, I—eh, I was.’ 

Now this #aiveté and blushing 
meant simply this : Jack had gone 
to Norwood church in order to 
leer at Miss Vernon, and Mrs. 
Carey, who professes religion, knew 
it, and yet, so blinded are women 
to the faults of those they love, she 
actually smiled upon hearing of 
her brother’s shocking profanity 
in turning the holy edifice into a 
house of flirtation. 

‘I suppose you went there for 
communion ?’ said Carey, chuckling. 

Jack Heath, under the encou- 
ragement of his sister, soon shook 
off his modest reticence, and 
talked without blushing, almost 
without pausing to take breath, of 
the Vernons, and little besides ; and 
when he and the subject were ex- 
hausted he left the Careys. 

A result of this conversation was 
that Jack strolled into the billiard- 
room of the Four Dragons about 
midday on Monday. 

Dolly Vernon was playing with 
Colonel Compostella, and Mr. 
Heath professed the greatest as- 
tonishment at running upon the 
two friends so unexpectedly. 

‘Glad to see you, my boy. 
Colonel, I think you were intro- 
duced to Mr. Heath at our little 
affair the other night. Wust stroke 
you ever played, my boy.’ 

Fat little Dolly ceased shaking 
Jack’s hand, and bustled round 
the table in a quick business-like 
manner. The Colonel turned 
about, took the cigar from his 
lips, slowly ejected a long whiff 
of smoke, threw back his head, 
looked down his nose, and ex- 
tended a finger of recognition. 

1 


Mary saw it, 
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‘Do? said he; and then, with 
languid step and slow, he moved 
to his position at the table, whilst 
Vernon bustled back to Jack’s 
side. 

‘It’s a heasy lot for you now,’ 
he said to Compostella, and then, 
sotto voce, to Jack : ‘ Beats me ’oller, 
you know. Lord, you could swear 
to his being a dabster by the way 
he crawls round the board. Done. 
There’s the money, Compy; and 
now for a bito’ dinner. Have a bit 
with us, Mr. Heath? ’Ot beef in 
the next room, and a batter-pud- 
den. Don’t say you're too proud 
to have dinner at one. That’s right, 
my boy. I ’ate to call a good 
thing by a bad name. I ain’t a- 
goin’ to call roast beef and batter- 
pudden luncheon, if I do ’ave an- 
other dinner at five. Letty—my 
misses, Mrs. Vernon, you know— 
is such a aristocrat now! I do be- 
lieve it would break her ’art to ’ave 
tea at half-past four, as we used to 
before we made ourselves so haf- 
fluent. I ain’t got a word to say 
against ’er, you know, because 
she’s the best woman and the 
best wife in the world. We never 
’as any rows or disagreements. I 
keeps my coat on, and regulate my 
haitches, because I see she likes 
it; and she lets me do pretty much 
as I like in other matters ; and if 
our opinions ain’t the same on all 
subjects, why, we say as little about 
“em to each other as we can; and 
so we jog on comfortable. I don’t 
mind ’er callin’ dinner “ lunchin,” 
and tea “dinner,” and supper 
“tea ;” it don’t make any differ- 
ence; and so long as the vittles 
agree with me, why should I do 
otherwise with them? She likes 
sherry and a biscuit for dinner, and 
wants to keep genteel and ladylike 
in her figure ; now I like beef and 
batter-pudden, and wants to feel 
myself getting fat and comfortable. 
So she stops at the orfice, and 
looks after the business; and I 


come to the Four Dragons and 
play billiards. There y’are ! 

Jack ate in a manner that de- 
lighted Vernon ; Compostella, al- 
though with a languor consistent 
with his appearance and general 
habit, contrived to make a good 
meal. He began and left off at 
the same time with the other 
men; but his lean jaws were mov- 
ing all the time for purposes of 
mastication only, whereas Dolly 
Vernon's jaw was occupied full 
half the time in giving utterance 
to the thoughts and sentiments 
that bubbled up with every breath. 

An engagement called Compos- 
tella away at two o'clock; and 
as he laid his long bony fingers in 
Jack’s hand, he said, 

‘I know your brother and your 
uncle ; I should like to make your 
acquaintance. Will you give me 
your address ?” 

Jack was proud to offer one of 
the brand-new cards out of his 
brand-new cardcase. It was the 
first he had used; but he had 
thought of applying it differently 
when he fumbled the case in his 
hand, walking to Norwood on the 
previous day. 

Jack and Vernon had a pleasant 
game at billiards when Compos- 
tella was gone ; but Dolly was less 
loquacious, and at the conclusion 
of the game he said, taking hold 
of young Heath’s arm, 

‘Look here, my boy. I ain’t the 
sort to say anything to one man 
about another which I wouldn’t 
have that other man know; and I 
shall tell Compostella to-morrow 
exactly what I say to you now. 
The Colonel says he would be 
glad to make your acquaintance ; 
and that means, that he would 
like to make something out of you. 
What he thinks he can get, he only 
knows. Only I say this, he’s got 
more hartfulness in ’is little finger 
than you and me’ll’ave in our’eads 
if we live to be as aged as the 
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mummies in the British Museum. 
Make hisacquaintance by all means, 
my boy, only do it with your eyes 
open. He’s a gentleman, and a 
man of the world, and a very clever 
feller; and he’s pleasant to know. 
There’s something wonderful fasci- 
nating about him; only he don’t 
make acquaintances for nothing. 
He didn’t make my acquaintance 
for nothing. Look here, old chap, 
can you keep a secret, if I tell it 
you for your good ?” 

‘I hope so.’ 

‘I knowso. You look a decent 
honest sort of feller. There’s 
something in your face like your 
sister, Mrs. Carey, and she’s a re- 
gular topper, if ever there was one. 
Well, I’m going to tell you what I 
haven’t told any one else, except a 
few intimate friends of mine, and 
which I shall of tell Compos- 
tella. I told you he didn’t make my 
acquaintance for nothing. 
he said he would be proud to know 
me, I took it as a honour, for I was 
as blind as a kitten ; but he made 
me pay more than I care to own to 
for opening my eyes. I thought 
myself clever till he showed me 
what a fool I was. That man can 
do whatever he likes with those 
eyes and fingers of his. If I win 
a game at billiards it’s just because 
it's to his interest to lose it. He 
could beat me at one break. But 
atcards—at cards, good Lord ! he’d 
beat the devil himself.’ 

‘I should call such a man a 
sharper.’ 

‘So would I, if I dared.’ 

‘But do you still like him ?’ 

‘Sort of. Some people has a 
fancy for nourishing vipers in their 
bosoms, if sayings is to be trusted ; 
and I expect I’m one of that pe- 
culiar kind of people. I'd rather 
play one game with you than a 
dozen with him; but still, you 
know, it’s better to play with him 
than sit on a stool in my coat be- 
hind a desk all day. Oh, yes, 
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you're right there. I could find 
other men, or play with the marker; 
but the fact is—and this is strictly 
confidential, my boy ; you and five 
or six other chums are all that 
know it—he’s got me under his 
thumb. That eye-opening business 
cost me, besides all the cash I 
could get without asking my wife 
for more, an I O U, which he holds 
now. If I were to break his ac- 
quaintance he would demand pay- 
ment of the lump, instead of taking 
it by instalments ; then would come 
an explanation with my wife, and 
in all probability I should be doom- 
ed to sit on a ‘igh stool, and never 
touch a cue again for the remainder 
of my life. And so now I’ve opened 
your eyes, my boy; and don’t 
tell.’ 

‘You may depend upon me, sir; 
and I take your warning as the 
kindest action ever done for me. 
Money he can’t get from me; for 
I’m only a medical student, and 
at present dependent on my fa- 
ther.’ 

‘Money’s not the only thing a 
man of his cleverness wants. Have 
you time for another game ?’ 

Jack had plenty of time, and he 
played and lost with infinite plea- 
sure. He asked after the health 
of Mrs. Vernon, and—and Miss 
Vernon ; was pleased to hear that 
they were ‘jolly,’ and still more 
delighted to accept Vernon’s invi- 
tation for next Sunday. He would 
run down and have a bit of dinner 
—five-o’clock dinner—at the Ce- 
dars. 

At three Dolly laid his cue aside 
with a fond sigh, and returned to 
Paternoster Row. 

Jack was in high spirits as he 
walked briskly westward, thinking 
what a pleasant, good-hearted, hon- 
est little man this Dolly Vernon 
was. It never struck him that Belle’s 
father was uneducated, nay, a little 
vulgar. For what young man con- 
siders his Belle’s father’s faults 
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whilst that knot is.yet untied which 
connects them indissolubly ? 

Jack flattered himself he had 
thoroughly ingratiated himself with 
Mr. Vernon, and he looked for- 
ward to Sunday as an occasion for 
still further strengthening his friend- 
ship with the agreeable family. 

But, alas, how frequently are the 
means we take to achieve a tri- 
umph themselves the cause of our 
disaster! To pass a ford dryshod 
we set our foot on a stepping-stone, 
and even whilst we exult in the 
prospect of success, lo, the stone 
slips under our feet, and pitches us 
headlong into the mud. 

That game of billiards seemed to 
Jack the key to the gates which 
open upon a radiant rosy vista of 
happiness and bliss; and not con- 
sidering the twofold purpose of a 
key—which indeed may unlock a 
treasure to us, but on the other 
hand may lock it up against us—he 
was utterly deceived as to the use 
which was to be made of it. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Vernon were 
on their way to Norwood, Dolly 
remarked that he had met young 
Heath, who desired to be kindly 
remembered by Mrs. Vernon. 

‘ Which Mr. Heath ?’ asked Mrs. 
Vernon, laying her novel in her Jap. 

‘John ’Eath—Heath, and a par- 
ticularly agreeable young feller he 
is too, and quite the gentleman ; 
and I asked him to drop in on 
Sunday, Letty, my dear.’ 

Mrs. Vernon nodded agreeably. 

‘Where did you meet him?’ she 
asked. 

‘Oh, in the City, my love.’ 

‘Of course; you haven’t been 
out of it. But where?’ 

*Well—eh—I had to call at the 
Four Dragons to see a man, and 
there he was in the billiard-room, 
you know.’ 

‘ Does he play billiards ?’ 

‘Oh, splendidly!’ said Dolly, 
anxious to set off Jack to the best 
advantage. 
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Mrs. Vernon took up her novel, 
and was silent for a time; but the 
book did not engross her greatly, 
for she presently said, still looking 
at the book : 

‘Did Mr. Heath say anything 
about his visit to Norwood yester- 
day ?’ 

* Yesterday, my love !’ 

* He was at church.’ 

‘He never said anything about 
it to me.’ 

‘I suppose, Dolly, he’s one of 
those lazy young dandies that 
lounge about the Park all day, and 
waste their money at night.’ 

‘Oh, no, my dear, not him—’ 

‘Hem!’ 

‘Not Ae, bless you! Why, he’s 
only a medical student; quite a 
poor cove, you know, dependent 
on his father—he told me so.’ 

Mrs. Vernon was silent over her 
novel again. Presently : 

‘Mr. Vaughan is a very clever 
man, Dolly.’ 

‘ Daresay he is, my dear. I don’t 
see much of him.’ 

‘ No, that you do not.’ Mrs. Ver- 
non laughed, so did Mr. Vernon. 

‘What is Vaughan doing with 
the Birch?’ 

‘Making it a City paper, apply- 
ing satire to the City Companies, 
the Common Council, and whatever 
civic matters are subject to abuse. 
Depend upon it, the paper will be 
a success and a valuable property. 
Bernard Vaughan, Dolly, will make 
himself a name and a position, and 
the most valuable man in the firm, 
or I am mistaken.’ 

‘And you never are mistaken, 
dear.’ 

‘We must have him at Norwood 
as often as he will come.’ 

‘By all means. I daresay he’s 
a jolly feller when he’s out of busi- 
ness. I wonder whether he plays 
billiards.’ 

‘I should think not,’ said Mrs. 
Vernon quietly. ; 

Vernon was a sociable animal, 
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and not opposed to society of an or- 
dinary kind. Indeed, the more or- 
dinary the society was the better he 
liked it ; but the prospect of fre- 
quent evenings with a man who did 
not play billiards, did not exhilarate 
him. He indulged in rather sad 
speculations as to the manner in 
which the time would be beguiled 
away in such society, and wondered 
whether he would have to talk 
upon intellectual subjects, or keep 
awake whilst Belle and Maggie— 
who would, of course, accompany 
her brother—sang Italian songs, 
and played pyrotechnical variations 
on the piano, 

His speculations were not inter- 
rupted ; for Mrs. Vernon’s thoughts 
were also occupied with the future. 
Amongst all the elegant families 
she visited in Norwood was there 
one man whom she would sincerely 
wish Belle to marry? 

Personally Mrs. Vernon was 
sickening of these elegant Norwood 
acquaintances. To her they were 
acquaintances, and nothing more. 
But for Belle—whose friends they 
were—she would have wished to 
exchange them for the old society 
of Dalston. That society was sin- 
cere, albeit it had a reek of sugar- 
casks and butter-tubs. These ele- 
gant young men were material, and 
knew their value. They were willing 
enough to flirt with a bright pretty 
girl like Belle ; but as matrimonial 
partners to the daughter of a fat lit- 
tle printer they were less capturable 
than the sleeping weasel. They 
would come to the Cedars, but they 
cut Vernon at the railway station. 
If one of them consented to take 
Belle, it would be solely on the 
condition that in future she should 
be his only, and that her father 
and mother should take no further 
interest in her, and hand over all 
tights of possession. He would 
take her as he would take a pug- 
dog that pleased him from her vulgar 
proprietors in Leadenhall Market; 
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he would alter her name ; train her 
to different habits ; but, before every- 
thing, cure her of the propensity to 
run back to her old haunts, and 
eradicate, if possible, every senti- 
ment of affection for her old home 
and its belongings. 

Such a husband Letitia Vernon 
would never permit Belle to take. 
Mrs. Vernon was ambitious, but 
she was a good wife and mother ; 
and the man who should marry 
Belle must have generous feelings 
as well as good estate. 

Such a man did not exist in 
Norwood, and the shrewd mother 
thought of Bernard Vaughan’s good 
qualities, and wondered whether 
he and Belle might not repeat the 
little comedietta which she, Letitia, 
and Adolphus Vernon had played 
before with such success. 

As a suitor poor Jack Heath, 
dependent upon his father, and a 
capital player at billiards, did not 
enter into Mrs. Vernon’s considera- 
tion then. But she thought of him 
later in the week, and bade Belle 
accept her aunt’s invitation to take 
tea with her on Sunday at Peckham 
Rye. 

So Jack Heath, ia all his fine 
raiment, dined with Mr. and Mrs. 
Vernon alone ; and the brougham 
which was to fetch Miss Vernon 
from Peckham Rye dropped him 
down at the railway station in ample 
time for the last up-train. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE new arrangement relative 
to the Birch relieved Carey of 
much anxiety, work, and expense ; 
but his expansive energy, cut off 
from employment in one direction, 
sought a valve through which to 
escape in another. He discovered 
that he would like to keep fowls 
and grow vegetables, and the house 
in Harangay Road having no con- 
venience either for fowls or vegeta- 
bles, he looked about for another. 
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Mrs. Carey was not averse to 
moving. The rooms in the pre- 
sent house were few and small ; 
there were no shelves, and not a 
cupboard anywhere. Another nurse 
was already chartered for a melan- 
choly event which was to take place 
early in July. 

Besides these considerations 
there was one which greatly fa- 
voured the new scheme: it would 
engage Mrs. Carey’s husband for 
some time, and the expense of new 
carpets would keep him from an- 
other literary venture, which of all 
things Mrs. Carey most dreaded. 

A detached villa residence—with 
large garden, conservatory, coach- 
house, and stable; delightfully 
situated in the healthiest part of 
Wood Green, and in a new road 
five minutes from rail, church, and 
public-house ; with a fine view of 
the Masonic Schools, Alexandra 
Palace, and a brickfield—was taken 
by Henry Carey at the low rent of 
50¢. per annum; and for some six 
or seven weeks that gentleman ex- 
perienced rather more worry and 
annoyance than he had anticipated. 

At Harangay Road there seemed 
a superfluity of furniture; but it 
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transferred to Constantia Villa— 
the new home. Not only carpets 
and curtains had to be bought, 
but whole suites of furniture, and 
such an infinitude of pots, pans, 
gridirons, and crockery, that Carey 
questioned whether everything had 
been broken in packing, or if Mrs, 
Carey had formerly conducted her 
culinary performances without the 
aid of such appliances. 

In making her purchases Mrs. 
Carey was assisted by Maggie 
Vaughan, and many were the con- 
sultations that were held over wall- 
papers and carpets, and between 
them they settled everything except 
the bills ; that was left to the master 
of the house to do single-handed. 

Mary could do nothing without 
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Maggie ; and, the hours of business 
being short on Saturday, Maggieand 
Bernard promised to assist in put- 
ting the finishing touches upon the 
internal arrangement of Constantia 
Villa, and stay over the Sunday. 

And indeed assistance was neces- 
sary. The last van-load of furni- 
ture was discharged into the hall 
at midday on that 26th of June; 
and simultaneously Mauria for no 
earthly reason threw open the doors 
of the coach-house, whence pre- 
sently issued Carey’s newly-pur- 
chased poultry, and they were pur- 
suing a devious perambulation of 
the parish when Carey discovered 
the coach-house empty. 

Carey pursued thestrolling fowls; 
whilst Mauria, apprehensive of the 
consequences of her fatal indiscre- 
tion, locked herself in the coal-hole, 
and only by sobs and moans be- 
trayed her whereabouts. 

It was with much trouble poor 
Mrs. Carey contrived to make her 
way through the chaotic heap of fur- 
niture, and opened the door ; and 
the expression upon her face was 
more dismal than the Vaughans 
had believed it possible for the 
pleasant face of Mrs. Carey to 
assume. 

Maggie was all radiant and bright 
with pleasure and health, and after 
embracing her friend, she said, clap- 
ping her hands in ecstasy as she 
looked about her, ‘Oh, what a 
beautiful muddle !’ 

‘Isn't it dreadful, dear?’ said 
Mary dolefully. 

‘*“ Dreadful”—no! Why, half 
the charm of a beautiful jug to me 
is, that it was once a shapeless 
piece of clay. You shall see what 
a lovely place we'll make with all 
these things before we’ve done with 
them. Who was that Roman gen- 
tleman, Bernard, you were telling 
me about last night ?’ 

‘Mr. Hannibal?’ 

‘Yes. Well, what would he have 
been if he hadn't had a lot of moun- 
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tains to cross. It was him—he— 
or somebody else who cried when 
there were no more difficulties to 
get over, wasn’t it?’ Then Maggie 
scrambled over the chairs and bed- 
steads, and fell a-kissing the chil- 
dren; and five minutes later she 
was bustling from room to room in 
a print frock of Mary’s, laughing, 
singing, and giving instructions to 
the faithful slave her brother, and 
quickly reducing chaos to order. 
She wouldn’t sit down to tea; she 
begrudged ten minutes to supper ; 
but at eleven o’clock she sat down 
triumphant : the work was done. 

She had taken the entire com- 
mand, and kept Bernard and Carey 
and Mauria to do her bidding: 
Mrs. Carey, as one unfit for arduous 
exertions, she seated in a comfort- 
able chair to advise and counsel 
and chat. 

Mrs. Carey advised and chatted, 
attended to the children, and did 
such little jobs as she was per- 
mitted to do; and one not know- 
ing the peculiar disposition of this 
little lady would think that she 
found in her own affairs sufficient 
to worry her without troubling her 
head about the business of other 
people. 

It was not so, however; for 
before her visitors had been an 
hour in the house she conceived the 
idea that Maggie was acting under 
some kind of restraint towards her 
brother; and from that time on- 
wards her mind was occupied in 
fruitless conjectures as to the pro- 
bable cause of this peculiarity. 

Maggie’s constraint was be- 
trayed by her efforts to appear un- 
constrained, as would be natural in 
one unaccustomed todissimulation. 

Many a time in tending the sick 
had Mary concealed her sympa- 
thetic suffering, and felt those emo- 
tions she fancied she could detect 
in Maggie’s behaviour. 

The signs of her embarrassment 
were slight ; they escaped Carey’s 
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notice entirely, and would have 
been obvious perhaps to none but 
Mrs. Carey, or one to whom they 
were equally familiar. A rapid 
covert glance at her brother's 
averted face, a smile that twitched 
the lips, some trifling action more 
tenderly considerate than occasion 
required — these were all that 
hinted of a hidden anxiety. 

Why was she anxious? Nothing 
in Bernard’s behaviour seemed to 
call for sympathy or pity. Far from 
displaying any distrustful feelings, 
Bernard was gayer and brighter 
than the Careys had ever before 
seen him. 

Since the days of his poverty 
and ill fortune he had considerably 
improved his personal appearance. 
He had actually asked Mrs. Carey's 
opinion on the way in which a man 
of his age should dress, and had 
clothed himself after her sugges- 
tions. On this 26th day of June 
he appeared with his beard trimmed 
and his hair clipped short. 

‘You look ten years younger,’ 
said Carey. 

‘Do I?’ 
eagerly. 

‘You look now as if you might 
be Maggie’s brother—that is, if you 
would only paint your face a decent 
colour, and shave a few inches oft 
your nose. Before, you might have 
passed for her father, or even her 
grandfather.’ 

Bernard made no reply, but bit 
his lip, and seemed annoyed ; and 
Carey vowed in his heart that never 
again so long as he lived would he 
offer personal chaff to the wisest 
bird alive, and he marvelled that a 
man in most things so wise and 
clear-sighted should be such an ass 
in the matter of vanity. 

Maggie glanced at Bernard, and 
said to Carey, 

‘ That is a compliment—for me 
or Bernard ?’ 

‘I never pay compliments to 
men.’ 


exclaimed Bernard 
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‘Then I consider you extend an 
undue privilege to the men, if your 
compliments are of the kind you 
have offered me,’ said Maggie 
sharply. 

Bernard laughed heartily, and 
at once regained his temper and 
cheerfulness. 

He was habitually amiable and 
sweet, though his character lacked 
neither manliness nor firmness, as 
the Careys had observed on several 
occasions. But he was seldom 
merry. His humour was of a quiet 
subdued kind. Yet on this even- 
ing he was almost boisterous in his 
lun. 

He smoked less, and possibly 
he cherished less the sad memory 
of that dear friend whose death had 
brought him once again into the 
companionship of his sister: to 
this fact and possibility Mrs. Carey 
attributed at first his present light- 
ness of heart. 

If anything could reconcile him 
to his loss it was the sweet affec- 
tion of such a soul as Maggie’s ; 
and that he fully appreciated her 
affection his every action showed. 

Perhaps this silly vanity—this 
attempt to appear young and hand- 
some —fancy poor old Bernard 
handsome !—was but an endeavour 
to make himself agreeable to his 
sister. She might dislike tobacco- 
smoke; she might have a prefer- 
ence for a beard which was trimmed 
and hair which was cut @ Za mode, 
and a coat such as dandies wear. 
Even this gaiety might be assumed 
to enliven her. Certainly every 
smile he brought to her face seemed 
to move him to exert himself still 
more for her entertainment. 

Was it the peculiar disposition 
which governed Mrs. Carey’s 
thoughts at that time which led 
her to believe that both brother 
and sister were acting—were, in 
fact, not quite themselves ? 

It seemed to Mary that some- 
thing more than mere brotherly 
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love was wanting to account for 
Bernard’s endeavours to please. 

Did he find Maggie tiring of his 
society? Did he fear she might 
seek for a companion younger, 
handsomer, fitter ? 

In the conversation of these two 
Mary detected one remarkable 
incongruity: neither prefixed the 
word ‘dear’ to the other’s name, nor 
addressed each other by that term 
of endearment. If her brothers had 
been christened ‘dear Bob’ and 
‘dear Jack’ Mary could not more 
rigorously speak of or address them 
so. And yet Maggie deared the chil- 
dren and Mary on all occasions. 

At length a solution of the mys- 
tery sprang and grew in Mrs. 
Carey’s fertile brain: Zither the 
sister or the brother had at some time 
committed an unworthy action which 
placed a barrier between them. 

The more Mrs. Carey pondered 
this supposition, the more probably 
correct it appeared to her. 

Was it possible, she conjectured, 
that the dead sweetheart in some 
manner disgraced Bernard, and so 
invested him with a grossness re- 
pulsive to the delicate nature of his 
sister ? 

Clearly such a grossness should 
affect the behaviour of a pure good 
girl for a time, but only for a time. 
Husbands, sons, brothers, besmutch 
themselves with sin and vice, and 
their women turn from them with 
shuddering horror and _ breaking 
hearts ; and anon the woman looks 
with pity and forgiveness on the 
disfigured wretch, until, yielding to 
her tender impulse, she draws him 
into her loving arms, and kisses the 
stains from the beloved face. 

Was not Maggie almost arrived 
at this latter stage? Did not her 
looks express pity and yearning 
affection? Mary would have given 
much that she cherished if only she 
might break that silence with re- 
spect to the past which she had 
bound herself to observe; if she 
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might throw herarmsabout Maggie, 
disburden her of her secret-—which 
to Mary appeared now no secret at 
all—and advise her to receive back 
the repentant brother freely into 
her bosom. 

Watching her opportunity, she 
did her best towards bringing about 
the final act of reconciliation. 

The last nail was driven, the last 
dustpanful of litter removed to its 
home in the new dust-hole; and 
the Careys and the Vaughans stood 
on the landing upon which the 
several bedrooms open. 

‘I won't lose a morning in the 
country. I shall be down by seven 
and out in the garden ; and in the 
evening we'll go for a walk, won't 
we, Mary dear?’ said Maggie. 

To which Mary artfully replied : 
‘If we are not too tired, dear. And 
now kiss your brother, and say good- 
night,’ 

Carey had already retreated to 
his bedchamber ; and thither Mary 
turned her face, after kissing Mag- 
gie, forshesaw embarrassment in the 
girl’s face, and listened anxiously. 

‘Good-night, Bernard.’ 

‘Good-night, Maggie.’ 

That was all: no sound of a 
kiss. Mrs. Carey sighed. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


MAGGIE overslept herself. It was 
eight o’clock when she awoke. She 
had no watch ; but peeping under 
the blind, she saw Bernard making 
friends with a cat in the garden. 
He looked up at the window. She 
dropped the blind and sank into a 
chair, and sat there a few minutes 
meditating, with her hands in her 
lap and her head bent down. 

She was considering whether she 
should dress and go down into that 
garden, or remain where she was 
until she heard Mary moving about. 
The subject was no light one. In- 
stinctively she felt that her decision 
either way would influence her 
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whole after-life. If she went into 
the garden, and was there with Ber- 
nard Vaughan alone, a certain thing 
would happen—that she knew. If 
she did not go, it would not happen 
then—might never happen after. 

If she went into the garden, it 
would be to make such a sacrifice 
as few young girls can make. 

Her fingers and lips twitched 
convulsively as she sat there pon- 
dering. Once she rose from her 
chair, and again re-seated herself. 
The next moment she started reso- 
lutely to her feet, swept her hair 
back from her eyes, and began 
hastily to dress herself. 

Dressed, she went into the gar- 
den, and stepped up to Bernard 
smiling, yet paler than usual. 

‘I’m a naughty girl. I have over- 
slept myself, I think. Do you know 
the time ?” 

‘ About half-past eight.’ 

‘And you—how long have you 
been down ?” 

‘ About two hours.’ 

‘ And what have you been doing 
—besides making yourselfagreeable 
to cats ?” 

‘ Thinking, Maggie.’ 

A hedge of brier divides the 
upper from the lower part of the 
garden of Constantia Villa, so that 
no sensitive eye, looking from the 
house, may be shocked by the sight 
of an onion or a cabbage; and it 
was into this lower ‘kitchen’ half 
of the garden Maggie had con- 
sciously strayed. 

‘Thinking?’ she echoed inquir- 
ingly. 
‘ Thinking that you and I, Mag- 
gie, are no longer what we were to 
each other, and that we never again 
can be as we have been, you and 
I, he sighed. ‘ A feeling has grown 
within me steadily, quickly—a feel- 
ing of which I did not at first rightly 
see the true nature. Now that 
glamour is past, and I think you 
know as well as I what that feeling 
truly is. It is for you, Maggie, to 
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tell me if I have gained the know- 
ledge at the cost of my beautiful 
Eden garden, and whether I am to 
go, an outcast and a wanderer, into 
the wilderness again—’ 

‘O Bernard!’ She put her hand 
on his. He stopped, took the hand 
within his, and— 

‘Brekfus is ready, please, sir,’ 
said Mauria, appearing suddenly at 
the opening in the hedge with a 
knife in one hand and a basket in 
the other. ‘ An’ if you please, miss, 
will you show me which is the cab- 
bages I’m to cut for dinner, miss ?” 

‘ Breakfast ! breakfast! breakfast !’ 
called Carey from the steps. 

Nothing dreadful followed. Ber- 
nard did not stick Mauria’s knife 
into Mauria, whatever were his in- 
clinations. Maggie showed the girl 
which vegetable to cut, and Carey, 
coming into the garden, prevented 
another serious word. The Careys 
and the Vaughans sat down to 
breakfast, and Mauria smiled over 
the cabbages. 

Mauria lives now: she is en- 
gaged to a policeman, who doubt- 
less regards the girl with admiration, 
for she is fat and comely ; and yet 
that girl caused bloodshed, and the 
subversion of a noble purpose. 

Of what woes, calamities, heart- 
breaking, are we not the uninten- 
tional cause, and how happy should 
we be in the limitation of our know- 
ledge! 

Maggie and Bernard were quiet 
at breakfast ; but there was on the 
faces of both an expression of un- 
affected content that led Mrs. Carey 
to certain highly satisfactory con- 
clusions. 

At that moment there was a tacit 
understanding between Maggie and 
Bernard, conclusive as if an agree- 
ment had been written and signed 
by both parties. 

Mary and Maggie went tochurch ; 
and Mary, deeming it proper to re- 
press the curiosity she felt, hinted 
not a word. Maggie walked in 
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silence. But Mary would not have 
deemed it improper to receive a 
confidence, and, indeed, felt a little 
piqued at Maggie’s reticence. At 
certain periods of their married life 
women are apt to be touchy about 
trifles; and Mrs. Carey is, thank 
God, a woman every inch of her. 

By way of reprisal, she said to 
Maggie, when they were going down 
to dinner, and all chance of a de- 
claration on Maggie’s part being 
out of the question for the day: 

‘Can you keep a secret, dear ?” 

‘I think so,’ said Maggie. 

‘I’m sure of it,’ said Mary, with 
prodigious archness in her tone. 
‘Well, I’ve a surprise for you.’ 

‘What is it? 

‘You shall see before—before 
five o'clock.’ 

‘But you have trusted me with 
no secret.’ 

‘Oh, yes; don’t say a word. 
Henry doesn’t know ; only you and 
I and somebody else know that 
there is to be a surprise. That’s 
the secret.’ 

To sustain the excitement, she 
whispered to Maggie after dinner, 

‘ Have you guessed the surprise?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Unless I am mistaken, it will 
be an agreeable surprise.’ 

‘Don’t teaze,’ said Maggie, nest- 
ling against Mary’s plump shoulder. 

‘The surprise is about as tall as 
your brother, only not so stout—’ 
A knock at the street-door inter- 
rupted her, and she whispered, 
‘There he is!’ and rose to open 
the door, Mauria at the time being 
engaged in ‘cleanin’ herself’ up- 
stairs. 

‘I will go to the door,’ said Ber- 
nard ; and opening it, he admitted 
Mr. Robert Heath. 

The two men entered the room 
together, and the contrast was obvi- 
ous,— Bob, straight, well -propor- 
tioned, handsome, fresh, and bright; 
Bernard with a bend in the shoul- 
ders, ungainly loose limbs, a yellow 
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face illumined by a red nose, and 
an expression of care and anxiety. 
The clothes of both were alike ; 
they set well on Bob, and he wore 
them easily. Bernard’s dress was 
tight in one place and loose in an- 
other, and would in no wise ac- 
commodate itself to his bones. 
Many were the costumes Bernard 
had worn, accommodating himself 
to the latitudes his vagrant feet 
carried him into; but in none did 
he feel so helplessly awkward as in 
this he now wore. He felt clothes 
of that kind were not meant for 
men like him. Bob, in a gray 
Mexican shirt, or a pilot’s jacket 
and sou’-wester, or the furs of a 
Fin, would have felt the same sensa- 
tions, and looked as inharmonious. 
But the contrast was not confined 
to personal appearance. Bob had 
a constant flow of pleasant chat and 
entertaining gossip. He was by no 
means a fool; and if his talk was 
not particularly deep, it was at least 
inoffensive, and pleasant to listen 
to, and rendered him farmore amus- 
ing than if he had said nothing. 
His success as a talker gave him 
confidence, and he gave utterance 
to the thoughts uppermost in his 
mind without questioning himself 
as to the effect they would have. 
Now poor old Bernard as a con- 
versationalist was not more remark- 
able than most men of genius. He 
was quiet and reserved, except 
when he felt bound to talk, when 
his remarks and conversation were 
no wiser or better than the most 
ordinary of men’s. It was as awk- 
ward to him to chat and gossip as 
it would be for Signor Salvini to 
play the part of Clown in a panto- 
mime. When he said a good thing, 
it was with such hesitation and 
diffidence that it fell unnoticed, 
except perhaps to some shallow 
listener, who, catching it, would 
retail it in a loud voice, and obtain 
the general applause. He knew 
hisawkwardness, and weighed every 
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sentence if he had time, to see 
whether it were really good enough 
for any one to listen to. He could 
speak, and speak well, on intellec- 
tual subjects and in discussions ; 
but he was ‘nowhere’ in cup-and- 
saucer argument. 

If to the twelve labours of Her- 
cules fly-catching had been super- 
added, the hero would probably 
neverhave been numbered amongst 
the gods. 

Bernard was not the kind of man 
who would be asked out much, 
except by such hosts as wanted an 
amiable fellow to dance with the 
old ladies, or carve the beef in the 
ante-room, and make himself gene- 
rally useful in a quiet way. 

Bob began to talk before he had 
finished the ordinary salutations, 
and enlivened every one. Maggie 
and Mary were brighter than they 
had been the whole day; even 
Carey, who sleeps like a pig after 
the heavy Sunday dinner, awoke 
and listened. 

Bernard would have exchanged 
every intellectual possession for that 
gift of chat. But though he coveted 
such a power, he did not hate the 
more fortunate possessor. He was 
too generous to find fault with vir- 
tues simply because they were not 
his. He admired young Heath, 
perhaps overrating his good quali- 
ties in the anxiety he felt to be just 
in his estimation of them, and 
smiled with the others at his agree- 
able chat. 

Bob went through the house, and 
duly admired everything. He was 
introduced to the room which was 
already called Maggie’s, and shown 
the spare room, which he was to 
occupy or share whenever he chose 
to avail himself of the Careys’ hos- 
pitality. 

After tea they went for a walk ; 
but Carey was not of the party, 
for by some unaccountable accident 
the coach-house door had opened, 
and the poultry were once more at 
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large and in need ofa clever hunts- 
man. 

Maggie walked beside Mary ; nor 
would she disengage herself from 
her friend until Mary, at that time 
leaning on Bernard’s arm, said, 

‘I wish you two young people 
would walk in front: see, we give 
no one room to pass.’ 

There was no help for her, and 
Maggie stepped forward, trying to 
seem unconscious of the motive 
Mrs. Carey had in so disposing her, 
and knowing that her cheeks be- 
trayed her. Bob blessed his sister, 
and, for a wonder, was quiet. 

Maggie so regulated her pace 
that she was but a few steps in ad- 
vance of Mrs. Carey and Bernard, 
and turned occasionally to talk to 
her brother ; but when they came 
to cross-roads, Mary—clever little 
soul !—put her finger on her lips, 
looking with laughing eyes at Ber- 
nard ; and whilst Maggie and Bob 
walked slowly to the right, she 
quickly turned about and drew 
Bernard along to the left. Thus 
when Maggie, turning, discovered 
the trick, she found herself with 
Bob considerably in the rear. And 
now Bob, engaging Maggie in con- 
versation, and walking slowly, con- 
trived to maintain the distance 
which separated them from those 
in front. 

It was a pleasant walk ; through 
meadows and by the side of water, 
where dragon-flies and midges 
hovered above the sedge. Dog- 
roses were in the hedges, and min- 
gled their scent with that of the 
hay that yet stood in some fields. 

But Maggie was not at ease; 
and Bob, detecting her uneasiness, 
said, ‘Shall we hasten and join 
Mary and your brother ?’ 

‘If you please,’ Maggie said, 
looking at him gratefully. 

‘I am so selfish,’ said Bob. 
‘ Like a boy who would take a lark 
to his home, to have its beautiful 
song all to himself, without con- 
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sidering that the lark would rather 
be elsewhere.’ 

‘And the good boy shows his 
better nature, his truer love of 
harmony, by setting the bird at 
liberty. Good boy! 

‘And the lark flies away, and 
thinks never again of the poor 
boy’s generosity and self-sacrifice. 
Unkind bird 

Maggie laughed. If she fol- 
lowed up the analogy she might 
find herself on the dangerous 
ground she sought to avoid. 

Mary looked fatigued, and it was 
no part of her intriguing scheme 
when she said, 

‘If you will let me, I’ll go home. 
I am tired.’ 

‘Why, we will all go home,’ said 
Maggie cheerfully. 

‘Then it won’t be for an hour 
yet; for I won’t go home now if 
you go too. You have talked of 
this walk for a fortnight, Maggie, 
and you sha’n’t go home now. I 
am little and resolute, you know.’ 
And when Bob offered his escort 
she said, ‘No, indeed; it would 
Be strange hospitality to suffer my 
visitors to walk by themselves. 
My brother shall represent me.’ 

‘We must compromise,’ said 
Bernard, laughing. ‘If Mr. Heath 
represents you, you must suffer 
me to represent my sister.’ 

‘Why, that’s fair, and only too 
generous of you; and I will gladly 
retain your arm, Mr. Vaughan,’ said 
Mary, in high glee. And so once 
more she gained her point, and 
threw the younger pair together, 
now still closer. She directed them 
the path most pleasant to walk, 
and left them. 

Maggie looked in Bernard’s face, 
but got no message from his eye, 
could find no expression for her 
in his face; and she turned away 
with conflicting thoughts in her 
mind, which showed themselves 
plainly in her face. 

She had planned to enjoy this 
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walk with her brother: was it 
simply disappointment in having 
her plan upset that gave her pain, 
or was she grieving for the disap- 
pointment it might give to Ber- 
nard ? 

Bob was at a loss to understand 
what he saw in Maggie’s face, and 
thought it best to avoid sentiment. 
So he talked of hedge-flowers and 
clouds and cows and what-not, 
until they came to the old church 
at Tottenham, where they rested 
on a stile. 

The Evening Hymn was playing, 
and upon their ears fell the rich 
swelling notes of the organ, mel- 
lowed and subdued by distance, 
and the higher notes of children 
singing. 

Bob looked at Maggie. A con- 
gregation might have stared at her 
with as little effect. Her soul was 
far away—with whom ? 

She sat with her back towards 
the setting sun. She was looking 
upwards at a solitary star that 
faintly twinkled in the darkening 
sky. Her lips were just parted, 
and an ethereal sweetness suffused 
her whole countenance. 

Bob watched the face with a 
simple reverence and awe. It 
seemed to him that the ideal angel 
of his childish imaginings was 
before him, so still, so beautiful, so 
calm was she. 

As he looked at her he appeared 
to imbibe her ecstasy—an ecstasy 
which comes to us once, seldom 
oftener, in our lives. Most of us 
have felt the sad holy joy, none of 
us can describe it, mixed up as it 
is, like a dream, with the past and 
the future, the actual and the ideal. 
One feels it in the gray dawning ; 
another in the solitude of ocean ; 
a third under the awful mystery of 
the starry heavens. Never is it 
forgotten, and its associations are 
thenceforward sacred in our me- 
mory. 

The music slowly, softly died ; 
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and a tear glistening in Maggie’s 
eyestold her trance was ended, and 
she was mortal again. 

She smiled, looking at Bob, and 
glanced downwards, as though she 
had been guilty of a weakness ; but 
neither Bob nor she spoke for some 
time. 

Their steps were turned home- 
wards. The sun was sunk behind 
distant trees, and a pale primrose 
hue spread over the sky, deepening 
to orange tints near the horizon. 
The grasshoppers and the thrush 
alone sustained Nature’s concert. 
In a lane they met a stately pro- 
cession of geese marching home. 

‘Even geese know when it’s 
time to go home,’ said Maggie, 
with a smile. 

‘They go home because they 
are geese,’ replied Bob. ‘I should 
like to watch the night through 
and see the morning break.’ 

‘Perhaps Mrs. Carey could ac- 
commodate you with a chair in the 
back garden,’ said Maggie, fighting 
shy of this sentiment. 

‘And perhaps I should be glad 
to take up my position in that un- 
romantic spot if it commanded a 
view of a certain window.’ 

‘You would see very little of 
the daybreak there.’ 

‘Romeo found heaven and sun 
in a window with Juliet behind it.’ 

‘I don’t know anything about 
Romeo and Juliet. It is one of 
Shakespeare’s plays, isn’t it ? 

‘I think so,’ said Bob, laughing. 

‘I am very ignorant,’ pleaded 
Maggie. 

‘I wish I had your brains.’ 

‘You horrible fellow! Do you 
suppose / can do without brains 
because you want them ?” 

‘I wish I could say witty things. 
I wish I could do anything that’s 
admirable.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘ Because it’s good to be admir- 
able.’ 

‘Isn’t it admirable to be good? 
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Bob was silent. 
seriously, 

‘ Why should you not be content 
with the gifts that you have? I 
know one who has every quality I 
fancy you desire to possess, and 
yet would change them readily for 
your personal attributes alone.’ 

‘If he would, he doesn’t possess 
one quality I desire, and that is 
wisdom. I can’t even earn my 
own bread.’ 

‘Cannot ? 

‘Do not.’ 

‘That’s different. I cannot play 
the piano; cannot speak French ; 
cannot hardly—I mean, can hardly 
—speak English; but I will, if I 
live and have health. The man 
who digs the field is not clever, 
and yet he is loved and honoured 
if he but uses his strength rightly 
and lives honestly.’ 

‘And why shouldn’t I do the 
same?’ exclaimed Bob, stopping 
suddenly, as if the thought, like an 
electric flash, had paralysed him for 
a moment. 

They walked on in silence for a 
time. And now the young man’s 
thoughts seemed to travel with his 
eyes to the far horizon ; and Mag- 
gie watched with a curious interest, 
with some kind of pride, as she 
might look upon a clay vessel upon 
which her hands were producing 
some beautiful design. 

Presently Bob became conscious 
of her observation, and he looked 
ather. His thoughts became mun- 
dane, and he said, 

‘But do you think a woman 
could love a man who is simply 
good ?” 

‘Your sister loves you because 
she thinks you are good.’ 

‘She is my sister.’ 

‘If she were your wife I think 
she would worship you, supposing 
you really were good.’ 

‘Do you think a woman who 
was neither my sister nor wife—a 
woman clever and strong and 
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beautiful — could ever respect a 
man who was simply good ? 

* Yes.’ 

‘Could she love him?’ 

‘That would depend upon his 
being lovable.’ 

‘What makes a man lovable to 
a woman ?” 

‘The same qualities, I should 
think, that make a woman lovable 
to a man.’ 

‘ Personal beauty ?” 

‘No. I know a woman—and she 
is considered beautiful and clever 
too — who in all probability will 
marry the plainest man she knows.’ 

‘Oh, you are not engaged?’ 
gasped Bob. 

‘No, Iam not. But I must ask 
you to change the subject, if you 
and J are to take the place of A 
and B in the argument.’ 

‘But you will answer me one 
question? Would you marry a 
man less clever than yourself? 

‘That depends upon how much 
less clever the man might be. I 
don’t think I should be unwise 
enough to accept a man who offered 
to marry me simply because I 
am pretty, and without first find- 
ing out whether I am good or 
not.’ 

‘Doubt is unworthy and un- 
generous. Imperfection does not 
combine with perfection. One 
knows that a beautiful thing is 
good. Flowers are the least sur- 
prising objects under the micro- 
scope. One knows beforehand that 
in each tiny part must be repeated 
the loveliness of the whole. I, for 
one, will never pull a rose to pieces 
to look for defects, whilst my 
senses can feast on the beauty that 
offers itself to them.’ 

‘ Are all beautiful things good ? 

‘Yes, or they would not be 
beautiful. And all ugly things are 
bad.’ 

‘And yet Bernard is all that is 

ood.’ 

‘Your brother is not ugly.’ 
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Maggie made a little exclama- 
tion of pleasure. 

‘There is not one ugly line in 
his face; nothing that suggests a 
deformity, and that alone is ugli- 
ness.’ 

In her eagerness, Maggie dis- 
regarded the confusion of moral 
with physical beauty, and said 
quickly, 

‘Yes, that is true, that is true ; 
and we should see things with our 
mind, and not only with our eyes, 
as children do.’ 

She spoke as if she were trying 
to convince herself of the truth of 
her words. 

Her earnestness silenced Bob ; 
and each, occupied with their seve- 
ral thoughts, walked silently over 
the meadow and to the stile that 
communicated with the road. 

Maggie felt uncomfortable as 
Bob sprung over the rail. She 
must give her hand and accept his 
assistance, and she feared he would 
hold her and ‘say something.’ 

But he had too much good taste 
to yield to the temptation her posi- 
tion offered him, and without a 
word he released her hand. As 
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an acknowledgment she put her 
hand lightly under his arm. 
Did she feel his heart bound? 
‘We're almost home,’ sighed 
Bob, as they entered the road in 
which stands Constantia Villa. 
‘Yes,’ was all the reply Maggie 
could make, and repressed a sigh. 
As if the union of their arms 
connected an electric chain of 
sympathetic thought between them, 
they walked with slower pace and 
silently in the deepening twilight. 
Yet it was no place to linger, 
that new road, with its loose shin- 
gle and vista of stucco and bricks. 
The irregularities of the path 
were objectionable at most times, 
hurting the feet, and making walk- 
ing uncomfortable. But the delight 
of that five minutes of silence was 
never tobe forgotten by one of them. 
Maggie removed her hand when 
Bob touched the gate. Bob’s arm 
fell at the same time, and their 
hands met sidewise and pressed 
one against the other, only for a 
moment. There was no clasping 
or twining of fingers. Merely a 
pressure of hand against hand, and 
only for a moment. 


[To be continued, ] 








LOVE SONGS OF ALL NATIONS. 


VII, SIAMESE LOVE SONGS. 


Indo-Chinese poets, like those to be found in most partially civilised countries, are fond 
of extempore contests in verse. The Siamese poetic champions do not wholly rely on their 
own powers, but invoke, after the manner of both ancient and modern Western poets, some 
guardian deity or muse to inspire them with heavenly fire... . The following is one of the 
invocations (Asiatic Researches, vol, xx.): 


Bright deities and glorious spirit-forms ! 

With hands uplifted do I ask your aid, 
Throned, like the solemn mountains, in the sky, 
Ye must look down on us with calm contempt— 
Our puny world and all its littleness. 

And thou, who every mortal dost surpass 

In knowledge and in inborn energy, 

Be thou the mighty patron of our song, 

Suffuse our minds with thy poetic fire. 


——_>——_- 


I. THE HERDSMAN’S SONG. 
SHE gathers flowers for a garland, 

She strings them, red and white, 
Hanging them up in the sacred shrine. 
Cold critics say that her charms decline : 
The wife of my bosom calls her friend, 
Never guessing (Heaven forefend !) 

How she is my heart’s delight. 


Il. BOAT SONG. 

Oh, worth one hundred golden catties, 
Still your refusal of me flat is. 

What though my oars behind are plashing, 
And I the lazy boatmen thrashing ? 

Still from my presence are you fled 

Ever so many boats ahead! 


III. LOVE SONG, 
O fragrant flower, my heart’s delight, 
How feebly shines the beam of day, 
Since in my soul is deepest night 
When I from thee am far away! 


O beauteous flower, sweet laurel-bud, 
I may not venture to come nigh ; 

Love’s fever rages in my blood, 
Apart from thee I soon must die ! 


IV. A RIVAL. 
She went to the woodland scene, 
Painted, perfumed, and dyed ; 
She was that woodland’s queen, 
Fairer than all beside. 


She met with that horrid Malay, 

And then straightway she this did— 
Wandered with him away, 

Forgetting that I existed. 





